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PREFACE. 



The knowledge of ourselves, pbysicaUyy untfl 
within a comparatively recent period, has been 
practically overlooked and neglected. Bat, daring 
the last twenty-five years, a new era has dawned 
upon onr race. Books of anatomy and physiology 
have been written for &milies and schools ; and the 
stndy of ^'the honse we live in'' has become, at 
least in theory, the order of the day. 

And yet, in the mean time, experience has shown 
that it is not anatomy, or the laws of stmctare, nor 
physiology, or the cnrions laws of living organs, 
which is so much needed by the mass of oar citizens, 
as a knowledge of our relations to the things around 
US ; or, in other words, Htoieke. It is not so. much 
a particular knowledge of bones, muscles, nerves, 
skin, etc., as an acquaintance with the laws by which 
these, and all other parts and organs of our bodies, 
perform their offices or functions, and a knowledge 
of the specific penalties which God, in his provi* 
dence, has annexed to their violation. 

Or, if a more thorough and scientific course is 
needed in some of our colleges and universities, it 
is only the practical part of the subject which is 
required by at least nine in ten of our citizens, such 
as we find them in our academies, public schgols, and 
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' &milie9. Bat this practical knowledge is indispen- 
' sable to alL The yearly public loss, in health and 
^ happiness, — nay, in virtue, too, — which our citizens 
1^ sustain, for want of such information concerning 
' themselves, is incalculable. 

\ Now, although we have many excellent works of 
anatomy and physiology, accompanied with occasional 
and incidental remarks on Hygiene ; yet, for this spe- 
cific purpose, we have nothing which is happily 
adapted to the immediate wants of schools and fami- 
lies. At least, we have no work of Hygiene which is 
exactly suitable to be used as a class-book in the 
district schools. The object of this book is to fill the 
vacancy. It does, indeed, contain anatomy and phy- 
siology ; but they are only introduced as a means of 
explanation, illustration, or argument. My aim is, to 
take men and women and children ^s they abe, and 
teach tixemyjirstf how to keep what health they already 
possess ; and, seconcUfff how daily and hourly to man- 
ufacture more. 

In regard to style and manner, it has been my 
object to make myself intelligible to every child of 
ten years of age. How well I have succeeded, they 
who have urged me to the prosecution and completion 
9f such a work^andihe public in general^ must decide. 

"^AtnnnaauiJLlifiJs^ 'October* 1856L 
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LAWS OF HEALTH 



CHAPTER L— GROWTH AND RENOVAHON. 
raonoir x. — xmhuUs obowth nr osiisral. 

1. BuBCKHARDT, a natural historiaiiy in speaking of the 
distinctiye attributes of the three great kingdmns of nature, thus 
remarks : ^ Stones grow ; plants grow and live ; animals grow, 
live, and feel/' So general a tmdi requires a little elucidation* 

2. How do stones, or mineral substances, grow ? Not as 
plants, shrubs, or trees. Wheneyer they grow at all, it is b j 
accretion. It is as if a new layer or coating were added to^ or 
plastered on, to them. Thej grow, in general, very slowlj. 

3. Plants, or yegetables, enlai^e in a different manner. 
They, as well as minerals, grow extemall j ; or, at least, spread 
themselyes outward and upward. It is, howeyer, b j an internal 
process. And thej not only grow, but live. Some of them 
grow rapidly ; others more slowly. 

4. Animals, much more than plants, are deyeloped from 
within. They are influenced by a power which we call vitality, 
or the yital force. Plants, it is true, possess vitality, to some 
extent ; but they are neither so curious, nor so complicated in 
their structure, as animals. The latter, in their growth, expand 
from the centre towards the circumference, in a manner quite 
uniform — not unlike the swelling of a part, in the case of 
inflammation, or disease. 

5. The duration of minerals appears to bear no certain or 
definite proportion to the time taken up in their enlargement, or 
growth. A stone, which is but fiye years m growmg, may pc^ 
sibly last as long as one which was fiye thousand years in 
reaching its full size. Seyeral substances, which belong to the 
mineral kingdom, may be fwrned by the chemist in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

I (1) 
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6. Nor are the growth and duration of plants and trees quite 
as well proportioned to each other as those of animals. The 
oak, or cedar, that attains its full size in fifty or a hundred years, 
may last a thousand ; while the peach may not last as mauy 
years as were required to bring it to maturity. 

7. But animals, as a general rule — to which I grant there 
are some exceptions — require about one-fourth or one-fifUi as 
much time to reach maturity as that of their whole duration. 
In other words, the longer an animal is in reaching maturity, 
the greater will be its longevity. 

8. Let us apply this rule to man — the nobler of the ani- 
mals. In our climate he is^ at present, about twenty-five years 
in reaching full physical maturity. He ought, therefore, to last 
from one hundred to one hundred and tw«iity<€Te years. If, 
however, he is hurried on to maturity by hot-house effort, at 
twnnty or eighteen, we lessen lus p(robal]^ duralian in about 
the same propcntion. 

9. On the other hand, if we can retard his fbnuing stage, so 
that, in the progress of the coming generatioBS, he um^ be thirty, 
or fifty, or a hundred years, in attaining to maturity, his natural 
duration, or Hmit of life, will be increased in nearly the same 
proportion. The antediluvians were longer llian we are in 
reaching maturity. 

BBOTioir xi.*-^XAir ooirrnruixxT nrmo Aim uiviTiara. 

10. It is said by Dr. Watts, the poet and philosopher^ that 



The moment we begin |o Utb 
We all begin to die." 



And there is a sense in which the saying is true. Particles of 
our bodies, both scdid and fhiid, begin to perish almost as soon 
as we are bom. This must be so for two or three reasons. 

11. (1) There is more or less of *^ wear and tear" in the 
living human body. We cannot have motion, sadi as die 
incessant internal changes of the body require, without iiiotion. 
And, however admirably contrived the B3ratein may be to pr^ 

QnssTiONS. — What hM Bnrckhardt saiA? How 4o Menei grow? 
How do plants % How aainiali 1 Ib there any regahnr nropottion, or 
agreement, between die period of time taken up in the giowtti of minerals 
and their duration ? How is it in this respect with vegetables ? How 
with anhnals 1 Is this rale particalarly applicable to man 1 What wonld 
happen if we eonkl retard onr growth fnm infiuicy to maahoodl Weri 
th« aatodUarians as long in readung maturity as we are f 
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▼ent the usual results of such attritioii, or wearing^ there must 
be more or fewer particles worn out and cast dt as Ibreigpi 
matten 

12. (2) The new-bom infant grows, if healthy, all the waj 
from birth to maturitj. Now, as growth is internal — as new 
material must be applied to the internal parts of the bodj — it 
follows, of necessity, that the old and smaller particles must get 
loose, and new and larger ones take their plaoe. 

13. (3) A single well-known process will illnstratd this 
point. Tlie adult has thirty-two teeth ; the infimt but twenty. 
Had the latter been furnished with thirty-two^ they awst have 
been very small, in proportion to the fuU-grown jaw and mouth. 
As it now is, the twenty teeth, when they begin to be too small, 
and to stand apart £rom each other, get loose and are removed ; 
and we have a new set behind them, which, when fully grown, 
are sufficiently large to fill the whole ^laoe. 

14. (4) Then we know, by experiments, that the body is 
continually dying and reviving; — even the bones. Animals 
have been fed on substances which colored the bones, such as 
madder ; and, afler a reasonable time, the color in the bones has 
disappeared. This is believed to establish the doctrine we are 
considering, with absolute certainty. 

15. Let it then be regarded as an indisputable &et, that, from 
the time we are bom till we die, whether we are sleeping <w 
waking, sick or well, we are — as animal bodies — continu- 
ally dying and reviving again. Whether this death and reno- 
vation by the moment, has any connection, by way of type or 
otherwise, with the great, or final resurrection, I do not under- 
take to determine. 



SSCTJOK III. «» BOW THB IMULD PABTI0UE8 OV OUS BODIKS AVI 

ItVMOWD. 

16. Some of our physiological writers, anxious, no doubt, to 
make a strong and permanent impression on the youthful mind, 
assure their readers that there are, in ererj part of the human 
system, an almost innumerable host of hungry animals, at every 
moment eating us up ! 

QuESTTONB. — What has Dr. Watts said? How ia this trae, physio- 
logically ? What is the first reason for believinfl: this doctrine ? Wliat Is 
the second ? What illustration is presented 1 What is the third reason 1 
In thus dying and reviving continually, does physiology point to the fiaal 
resarrection of mankind? 
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17. Their meaning is as follows : A set of vessels, found in 
great numbers all over the body, have their mouths open on the in- 
ternal surfaces of all the cavities, tubes and membranes, whether 
large or small, and are continually sucking up, or, as it were, 
swallowing every dead particle they can lay hold of. They 
are called absorbents. 

18. What a wise provision this is, that, whenever a particle 
in our bodies is dead and can be of no service, but must 
otherwise act as foreign matter, and produce irritation, or 
perhaps putrify, and actually poison us, there is at hand a 
messenger, ready to take into his possession the worthless 
substance, and convey it away where it can be no longer 
injurious ! 

19. Some of these dead parts or particles of the human 
body are carried almost immediately out of it. The kidneys, 
and sundry other organs, have the power of separating them 
from the current of the blood, into which the absorbents have 
poured tliem, and of sending them at once out of the system. 
Others, however, are used up within the cavities of the body. 

20. Perhaps there is no way in which so many of them are 
removed from the body, as through the skin. Here are from 
twelve to fifteen square feet of surface, all the while manu- 
facturing from the blood that passes through it, or from the 
vessels under it, two or three important fluids ; and I have not 
a doubt that this dead matter, of which I have spoken, com- 
mingled with the blood, is appropriated to this very purpose. 

21. And then it is also highly probable, that a considerable 
amount of the same waste matter is used up to make certain 
fluids, which are needful to lubricate the intestinal canal, or, at 
least, to prevent undue and impi*oper irritation, and, perhaps, 
to perform the same office for oUier parts stiU. Nor is it 
certain that the refuse contents of the alimentary canal are 
not, in part, also made up of waste particles. 

22. In any event, and in a state of health, we may be 
assured of one thing ; viz., that, if nature, uninterrupted in her 
efforts, can but have her own way, every dead particle will, by 
some means or other, be so disposed of as to make no further 
trouble, either to the owner or to other people. It is not left 
so exposed that we need to eat or breathe it. It is as certain 
of sepulture as the very hand of Jehovah can make it. 

Questions. — What curious representation has sometimes been made ? 
What is its meaninj^ ? What are these internal yampires called ? How 
is this a vise proyj^ion f Into what fluid aro these dead particles imme- 
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23. If we are oontiniuillj losing particles of our bodies, it 
follows that we must, in due time, either waste awaj to mere 
skeletons, or these particles must be replaced. Sometimes, bj 
reason of abstinence from food a great while, or of sickness, 
we do grow thin in this very way ; but, in general, there is 
provision made by the Creator for our restoration. 

24. Nor is this all. Provisicn is not only made for re- 
placing the particles which are lost, but, during our younger 
years, for our enlargement, or growth. Jn order to our growth, 
we must receive, in some way, either more living particles 
than we have lost of dead ones, or the new ones must be 
larger. The reasons why the latter method is probably 
sulopted, have been already given. (12.) 

25. In order to have all things go on healthlklly, we must 
he constantly receiving these new particles, from 8<Hiie source 
or other, at every moment of oar Hves. Whether we are one 
day old, or one hundred years -^ whether we hare come to 
maturity, or have not — new particles most be eonstantly at 
band, in all parts of tiie body, and ready Ibr use. Whence^ 
then, do they come ? 

26. We 8h^Il see, in its proper place, that the blood is the 
source of all nutrition. That this blood, when made firom 
good food, in a proper manner, and properly aeted upon br 
the air in the lungs, furnishes a constant suf^iy of rich 
particles, exactly adapted to the great work of building again 
the ^ old wastes,* or, in other words, of renovation ; as weU as 
to aid the voung in the work of growth. 

^7. Th& bliwd, to the extent of several gallons, is dis- 
tributedy at a very rapid rate, to every part of the living 
human system ; so that there is no portion of the body in 
which good and healtiiy blood, containing an ample supply of 
tniilding materials, is not present. It is even present in the 
solid bones — at least to some extent — if not in the very hair 
and nails. 

28. Now, just as certainly as any part of the human system 
Is susceptible of lomg a partide by waste, just so certainly 
that same part has power to cull firom the blood, which is at 

diafeelj p<rared? What, then, ii done with them? What om if made 
of those which vee retained in the body f Through what channeli art 
mime at tiiem earned out of it ? Is Nature, in her provifioni ezoeec^ 
ingfy WHS 1 Does ihe that hsry her deed oat of eight ? 
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anj time passing through it, such particles as are needed to be 
applied to that part, either for growth or renovation. Thus, 
bone has power to select particles that will make bone ; skin 
those which will make skin, etc. 

29. I do not mean to say that the blood, in its circulation, 
has no other uses than to furnish a sluice^ or channel, through 
which the old and dead particles maybe removed fit)m the 
body, and a supply of new particles furnished, for building up 
and renewing it ; but only tiiat these are some of its uses, and 
very important ones, too. Further on, we shall learn more 
of the uses of this wonderful fluid. 



BKGTIOH T. — HOW OFTKH WB HUB BBBBWBD. 

80. It was once said, even by learned men in learned 
books, that the human frame was wholly renewed every seven 
years. But it is by no means probable that we are renewed 
with equal rapidity at every period of our lives. Nor is it 
more probable that every one, even at the same age, is 
renewed in exactly the same time. Much must depend on 
the temperament, and vigor of constitution. 

31. Infants, when first bom, have a circulation more than 
twice as active as that of the adult. Besides, their solids are 
not so rigid as those of older people. Their bones are not yet 
hard, and many of them are quite soft It seems to me, 
therefore, no more than reasonable to believe that they are 
changed much more rapidly than adults — perhaps three or 
four times as rapidly. 

32. It is indeed true, that they have less of wear and tear 
from attrition than we, who are older ; at least, while they are 
not able to walk or run about But, afler they are able to go 
abroad and play, they are almost always in motion. It is 
quite as likely that they are renewed once in seven months, as 
once in seven years. 

33. The very active, and stirring, and healthy adult, too — * 

Questions. — Why do we not, in continually wasting as we do, 
become reduced to mere skeletons ? Is provision made for growth, too, 
as well as renewal ? From what source do the new particles come, 
which are wanted for growth and renovation ? Is it known how the 
various parts of the system can tell which particles are adapted to their 
use, and which are not ? Can particles be taken out of the blood which 
will make bones, hair, and nails ? Has the blood no other uses thM to 
famish the materials for building up and renewing the human system ? 
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how mucb more rapidlj must he be renewed than the lasj, 
stupid, corpulent man, who seldom stirs frran his chair; or, if 
he stirs, it is to mope about, having little more true activity 
of body or mind than a statue of the same size and 8hi4>e, or 
a piece of wax-work which should resemble him ? 

34. The very aged individual, in whom the parts whidi 
were once soft and yielding have become rigid and inelasticy 
and whose mind has been as inactive and inelastic as his body, 
is not more likely to be wholly renewed in seventeen or twenty 
yeard than the younger man, or woman, in seven. 

35. We hence see how foolish it is to talk about the same 
period of renewal for every individuaL The experiments I 
have mentioned, with madder or other coloring substances, 
(14) were mostly made on other animals than man ; but, had 
they been made on man only, and had the time required for 
the disappearance of the coloring matter been just seven 
years, this would not decide on that exact time for everybody, 
of every age, 

36. But, whether the process requires seven weeks, seven 
months, seven years, or seventy, the great doctrine of the 
renewal of the body is well established, and generally ad* 
mitted. We are never the same; none of us, beyond the 
merest infancy, have a particle about us, solid or fluid, winch 
was bom with us ; and some of us may have already been 
built over many times. 

37. We shaU see, by-and-by, that this great doctrine of 
renewal is a most important item in the study of human 
health. Every living individual should understand it, and at 
the earliest possible age. Let him know that he is never 
twice the same person, any more than the river which passes 
his door is twice the same river. 

SXCTIOK VI. — WBABIKQ OUT TOO SOOV. 

38. It has sometimes been said to be better to wear out 
than to mst out* No wise man would object to wearing out. 

Questions. — How long was it once said mankind were in being com- 
pletely renewed or renovated 1 Is this exactly so 1 Why can it not be a 
general rale? What is said of infants? What is said of differing 
temperaments ? What of feebleness, and vigor of constitution ? What 
is said of the active, stirring man ? What of the lazy and corpulent 
man f Can the veir aged be renewed as soon as the youns ? Are we, 
then, never twice tne same person, physiologically ? Should this doc^ 
trine be early understood ? u it as valuable, at the least, as Latin aad 
Qfeek aiid M atfaqmatfaa ? 
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We are made to wear out We are to be among mankind as 
the J that serve — as was he, who is at onoe our great Teacher 
and Example. We are servants, all of us ; having one Master, 
even Christ. 

39. But, to wear out, is one thing ; to wear out too soon, 
quite another. If the former is our duty, the latter, most 
assuredly, is not True, circumstances may seem to compel us 
to it ; but it should never be our choice. If we regard oui^ 
selves, physically, as madiines, we are made to move a definite 
time, and that time should not be hastened. In the higher 
capacity of free moral agents, we should live to fulfil our 
agency. 

40. When we work so hard, and wear out the body, by 
attrition and otherwise, so fast, that the particles, which should 
go to build the old wastes, are fewer, or fedbkr, or more 
kxMely applied than they ought to be, are we not wearing out 
too soon? Most assuredly this is not a very common &uk; 
and yet it is occasionally found. 

41. I do not think the great Master of the vineyard will 
ever justiiy the conduct of any of his stewards, who, to gratify 
selfish purposes, have worn themselves out prematurely. He 
will be apt to say, Who hath required ^is at your hands ? And 
it will not be easy to frame an excuse that will be satisfactCHy, 
even to the accused himsel£ 

42. But there are other ways of wearing out too soon, 
besides too violent or too protracted physical eflbrts. Many 
mcffe wear themselves out too soon by vicdent pleasures, aiMi 
even by excess in mental pursuita, than by the former course. 
There is such a thing as weakraing both the powers of growth 
and renovation ; and the young very often do this, and some* 
times the old. 

43. There should undoubtedly be a proper balance kept up 
between absorption and nutrition. I have seen those in whom 
absorption was a great deal too rapid for its opposite ; and I have 
seen others who were so crippled by various errors of conduct, 
that the powers of absorption were, enfeebled. Both these 
classes of persons must wear out too soon. 

QoBSTiovs. — Is it not better to wear out than to mst out? Are 
wearing ont and wearing out too soon the same thing ? In what circum« 
stances may we wear out too rapidly ? Has wearing ont too soon ever 
been required by our Divine Master ? May we not wear out too soon in a 
great many ways 1 Should there be a proper balance between waste and 
n ut rit i on f Is u not wrong, thsn^ to distum this baUofis 1 
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incTioir Tii. — 18 I.ORO tin dksdublbI 

44. If life is desirable at all, the longer it can be made to 
last the better. If five years are desirable, whj not fiftj ? 
And if fifty, why not a hundred, or even five hundred ? Did 
those who lived ahnost a thousand years ever complain of living 
too long ? Were they not as gratefiil for the whole of their 
existence as for a part of it? 

45. Some among us saff they do not wish to live to be old. 
Whether they are sincere in their declarations, remains to be 
determined. '^ What are five or ten years of life worth,** thej 
ask, ^ when appended to a miserable old age ? No ; give us m 
merry life, though it should be a short one." 

46. They who say this, err in several particulars. Let us 
examine their statements. 1. They assume that they have a 
right to unsettle what God has settled. 2. That all extensions 
of Hfe must be at the end of it 3. That a long life cannot be 
a merry one. 4. That old age must bring with it such evils as 
render it, of necessity, miserable. 

47. Now, God has represented the wicked as cutting short 
his days, at least one-half, by his wickedness. Consequently 
his righteousness — would he but practice righteousness — would 
prolong his existence. We are told, in the Decalogue, to honor 
our parents that our days may be long ; and Paul has spoken 
with considerable emphasis of long life as the reward of obedi- 
ence to parents. 

48. But it is assumed that, in lengthening human life five or 
ten years, we are only protracting its dose. Whereas, if life is 
prolonged by our good conduct of any kind, the years we 
acquire are added to the middle, no less than to the end, of our 
existence. Indeed, physiologists teach that it is almost all added 
to the middle. 

49. But why may not our life be a long and meny one, as well 
as short and merry ? Is it meant that, in order to be meny, it 
is necessary to do wrong ? Now, I know of no man who has so 
good a right to be merry — nay, who is so likely to be merry at 
all times, — as the truly good man. Some of our longest-lived 
men have been the most cheerful. 

50. It is assumed, finally, that old age must necessarily be 
wretched. But old age, whenever it is wretched, is made so by 
sin. Suffering has no necessary connection with old age, any 
more than witib youth or manhood. 

51. The lamp of human'life, as life now is, must, of course, 
go out in due time for want of oil ; but it need not go out in 
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agitation. If the lamp bums a little more dimly towards the 
close, it does not thus follow that it may not bum equably and 
quietly. It need not have rheumatism, or gout, or any other of 
those diseases misnamed the infirmities of age. 

52. J£ Methuselah suffered from what we call the infirmities of 
age, it was his own fault Grod, his Creator, never intended it 
IHie very common belief, that old age must necessarily bring 
with it bodily infirmities^ besides being a great mistake, reflects 
dishonor on God. 

53. Of one thing we may be assured, that, if the wicked do 
not live out half their days, it is because of their wickedness, — 
their neglect of obedience, physical and moral — and that, if the 
infirmities of age come upon us, it is because we have disobeyed, 
either intentionally or ignorantly, the Divine laws. 

54. Some peqple seem to think that, in contemning or finding 
fault with this life — calling it a mean and unworthy existence, 
— they magnify the value of the life that is to come. A most 
sad, not to say fatal, mistake ! The longer a good man's life is, 
the more valuable to him and to others will the future life be. 
I do not say that the future life will be any longer for it, but 
only that it will be more glorious. 

•BCTIOV nil. — BOW CAN L0ir« UFS BB SBCUSBD? 

55. It is one of the plainest inferences which can possibly be 
Blade, that, if the widced shorten their days by their wicked- 
ness, they must, in order to secure long l^e, leave off their 
wickedness. This, then, is, in general, the first means of 
securing longevity in this world. 

56. But we must not only cease to do evil, we must leam to 
do well. The wicked man, in leaving off his wickedness, cannot 
be idle. He must be active in some way. As he has ceased to 
do evil, it is to be presumed he will now do good. His pros- 
pect of lofig life is therefore greatly increased. This we have 
already seen (47). 

Questions. — Is life desirable at all ? Why, then, is it not mc»e val- 
uable in proportion to its length ? Did the patriarchs, before the flood, 
live too long ? What objections are sometimes made to long life ? What 
may be said in reply to the first objection 1 What to the second ? What 
to the diird ? Wnat to the fourth 1 Why should man have gout, or rheu- 
matism, or what are called infiimities of age, aay more than the candle or 
the lamp ? How do these infirmities, as they are called, originate 3 Of 
what sad and strange mistake are some men among us guilty f 
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57. We hacve also seen that long life ib pnMnised to 
ence to par»its« This eomes about in two ways. First, Thej 
who honor their parents, will be likely to be virtaous in oAer 
respects ; and their general good oondnct will be favorable to 
long life. But, seoondly, it has been thoa^t by Dr. Dwq^ 
and other careftil obseryers, dnt there is a special biening eon* 
nected with parental obedience. Dr. Dwi^ m Tery ooi&denl 
of this. (47.) 

58. Now, if obedience to parents conduces to long Hie, in 
both lliese way«, it k not to foe doubted that obedience to God, 
in all other malters-^for obedi^ice to parents is obedience to 
God also — would be attended with similar results. What, 
tiien, has he to do, who wishes to live long in the land, but to 
learn and practice obedience to all the laws of Giod ? 

59. There are prc^pcriy two sets of the Divine laws. One 
of these is found in the Decalogue, already alhided to, as well 
as elsewhere, and k called the moral law ; the other, though 
alluded to there, is to be chiefly learned by study, and is called 
the phy9ic(d law. It is found operating both in us and around 
us. We cannot, if we would, escape from it. It is everywhere. 

60. Some have thought it not so imfwartaat as the moral 
law, because God has not paiticttlarly revealed it. But such 
persons would not, as I suppose, disregard the laws by which 
water and wind and steam are made available to what are 
deemed useful purposes in life, because God did not particu* 
larly reveal them. They would regard them as God's laws, 
and just «s important, in their place, as any of the rest of his 
lawB. 

61. In truth, there is one point of view in whidi it would 
seem to be more impoitaiit to know and obey the physical laws 
of God "^an the moral ones. There is no known atonement 
far our transgressions of i^ysieal law. As surely as we tnum* 
gresB, we must, eooner ot later, suiter lihe penalty ; for a law 
would be no law without a penalty. If we do it in ignorano8| 
it makes no known difference. The punishment must come on 
ourselves or our posterity; perhaps on both. For the sins 
of pai^ents, physiondiy as wc^ as morally, nay be visited upon 
their chiMrm to the third and fourth g^ieralion, if nnt to tha 
theusandtib. 

62. Many who, have not be«i taught to stndy the relation 
between cause and effect, nor the existence and nature of 
phyncal law, have doubts on this subject But their s<Mp» 
^dsm is no new thing. ^Became soUnnca ^agsout an «fil 
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work is not (alwajs) execated speedily/' said Solomon, in his 
time, ^ therefore the heart of the sons of men is failj set in 
them to do eviL" 

63. The way to secure long life, then, is a plain way. It 
maj cost us some trouble, but it cannot be mistaken. It is the 
way of obedience. We have but to obey the laws of God, 
firom the first of our lives to the end thereof, and, as a general 
rule, long life and good health while we do live, will be our 
reward.. 

64.- I have said <xs a general ru/e, because our race has so 
long sinned, and so many of their iniquities hav« been visited, 
or transmitted, that most of us come into the world with a 
liability, greater or less, to disease. Then, again, we are 
subject, more or less, to suffer, as members of society, from the 
sins of others, and especially from accidents. But these ex- 
ceptions only serve to confirm the general rule. 

65. My object, in the present volume, will be, to set forth, 
in a plain way, the physical laws of our frames — the house 
we live in — so that mankind may no longer remain in ig- 
norance, and unconsciously commit those errors which render 
them sickly, and shorten their lives. I would gladly have all 
mankind live out their appointed time, and be happy while 
they do live, whether it is one hundred years, or one thousand. 

66. We are locomotive beings. The laws which pertain to 
our muscles and tendons and bones, must be understood and 
obeyed. This involves, of course, what are called the laws of 
exercise. It includes business and leisure, labor and amuse- 
ment It includes all the modes of communication with each 
other as social beings. 

67. Then there are laws in regard to digestion. To attain 
to a long and healthy life, we must eat and drink ; not as most 
people, in their ignorance, do — merely to gratify our appe- 
tites, or at hap-hazard, like the beasts — but according to Leiw ; 
and this law must be studied and ascertained, before it can be 
obeyed. 

68. Then, again, we are breathing animals ; and the law 
which relates to the subject of pure air and ventilation must 
be studied and obeyed. This will be a topic of great import- 
ance to those who wish to insure health and long life, and 
escape a certain class of diseases. 

69. Finally, there are laws of the skin, laws of the brain 
and nerves, laws of calorification ; and these involve numerous 
things conoenxing dress, medicine, taking oold, and other 
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diseases ; and especially the correct physical education of all 
parts of the body. Prevention, as far as it can be practised, is 
better than cure. 

70. We must not onlj know, these laws, but obej them, and 
that, too, perseveringlj. We must obey earij and late, at 
home and abroad, in sickness and in health, in labor and at 
study, in business and amusement; and, if the expression should 
not seem too strong, in life and in deatL 

8XGTIOK IX. — OBTTINO BID OV SOXB OB OUB DI8BASB8. 

71. It has been seen, inddentallj (64), that there is such a 
thing as inheritiDg disease from our ancestors. This, at first 
view, seems a little hard ; and not a few have been perplexed to 
know how to reconcile such a fact with the general ideas thej 
have imbibed concerning the goodness and mercy of the Creator. 
But still there is a bright side to this view. Few persons 
are so much affected by inheritance as to render their condition 
necessarily one of misery. Would we obey the whole physical 
and moral code, our existence, in nine cases out of ten, if not 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred, would, on the whole, be a 
blessing. Our inherited diseases would not kill us, at least, 
immediately. 

72. Nor is this alL Ck>uld we be taught to obey all laws, 
physical and moral, from the veir first, we should not only 
escape premature decline and death ; but, imder the great law 
of renovation, we might, in numerous instances, be restored to 
perfect health. If, under the influence of a bad inheritance, 
we can live on one year, why not two — ten — twenty — seventy? 

QuESTiOKS. — What mnst first be done to secure long life ? Must we 
not only cease to do evil, bat learn, also, to do well ? What is said of 
obedience to parents? Why is obedience healthful? Is obedience to 
God as likely to be healthy as obedience to parents? Are there two 
classes of the laws of God ? Most both be obeyed ? Why is obedience 
to physical law, in one point of yiew, more important to this life than to 
moral law ? Most all physical transgressions be punished somewhere ? 
Do many people have doabts on this subject? Is this species of scepti' 
dsm new ? What does Solomon say ? What is said about inheritmg 
disease? 

I9 it, then, the' object of the present volume to teach physical laws, 
especially those about our bodies, such as we all ought to know ? Are 
there specific laws about our bones and musdes ? Are there laws about 
digestion? Are there also laws about breathing? Must we obey, aa 
w3l as know, the physical laws ? Is there any time or place in our ex- 
lalence when we are at liberly to diiobey them ? 

2 
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And, if some have got rid of their diseased tendencies — and 
we know thej have — why may not others ? What man htu 
done, man may do. 

73. We have seen that particles in our bodies are, from the 
first, continually dying out, and that new particles are put in their 
place. If the new particles are just as good as the old ones, 
the vigor of our constitutions, so far as these changes are con- 
cerned, remains the same ; if they are worse than the old ones, 
we must gradually deteriorate ; if they are habitually better, 
we must gradually improve. Can anything be clearer ? 

74. Now, if we can know and obey all the physical laws 
which God has established within and around us ^— and all his 
moral, inteUectual, and social laws among the rest — what shall 
prevent the new additions to our bodies from being more 
healthy and vigorous than those which were made while we 
were daily and hourly pursuing the path of disobedience ? 

75. Nay, more than this. We have seen that, in process 
of time, longer or shorter, according to circumstances, our 
whole systems are changed, so that not a particle of the old 
structure remains. Now, if the new building is made of better 
materials than the old one, what shall hinder us from getting 
rid, in due time, of many of our diseased inheritances ? 

76. More, still, than even all this. If a person, whose 
inheritance is a diseased one, can live on till he is renovated 
once, why should he not have an increased chance of living till 
he is renovated the second time ? And so of the third and the 
fourth renovations — to the twentieth, if so many there are. 

77. To apply this to the case of a child, who is affected, by 
inheritance, with scrofula. Here it is, two or three years old, 
feeble and puny j and yet no worse, apparently, than when it 
was bom. The parents, having been enlightened with regard 
to physical law, are determined, henceforth, to treat the child in 
accordance with it. Now, if it has Kved on through one reno- 
vation of its body, despite of transgression, what shall hinder 
its living on during another renewal, under obedience? In 
truth, what should hinder its improvement during the time ? 

78. An illustration may be useful. Here is a house, we 
will suppose, built with bad bricks. Now, if these bricks can 
be removed one by one, at distant points from each other, and 
new and better ones substituted, till the whole is changed, 
without impairing, mechanically, the strength of the {»le, what 
shall hinder the new building fiom being better than the old 
one? 
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79. This reasoning, if correct, not onlj vindicates the ways 
of Grod to man in this particular, but opens to us a glorious 
prospect. Our existence, even with diseased tendencies, is 
itself a blessing. And then we may improve it, according to 
our talents — two, iive, or ten — indefinitely. For who can set 
limits to the measure of health and longevity, which, on this 
principle, is attainable in the progress of our world, during the 
0(xning hundreds of generations ? 

80. Our reward is not only before us, but with us. The 
moment we enter the path of obedience, we receive a reward, 
leaving all the future out of consideration. But, to be able, 
not only to enjoy the present much better than now, but also to 
remove — far as the east is from the west — a multitude of 
diseases, who could desire a more exalted situation, here or 
hereafter? 

81. The principal objection to be brought against these 
views is, thi^ though they accord with all known truth, or 
appear to do so, they go too ^, and imply that man, in process 
of time, may become immortal on this earth. Now, this in- 
ference is entirely unnecessary, if not incorrect, as will be 
seen in Section XL 

SXCTIOV X. — DTiira bt vioubhcs. 

82. It must, of course, be admitted that, in the present state 
of tilings, many deaths occur from violence or accident. Indeed, 
it has been admitted already. (64.) A wagon, here or there, 
will be overturned ; a railroad car crushed ; or a steamboat, or 
a ship, buried in the great deep. These things, it will be said, 
are beyond the reach of obedience. The good and obedient fiJl 
in this way, as well as the erring and disobedient 

83. I have no doubt it could be shown from facts, as they 
exist, that, even here, the obedient have the advantage. There 
are not wanting intelligent men, who maintain that all accidents 
are the result of carelessness, somewhere. If this is so, indi- 
viduals themselves, who obey all law, will, so far as their 

QcTESTioirs. — Does the idea of inheriting disease seem to conflict 
with the goodness of God ? But is there not a bright side to the picture ? 
What is it ? Can the diseased live on ? Can they be improred, as well 
as live? What illustration is given to show how this is? Are the 
ways of God to man» thus vindicated ? And, in our attempts to cast 
off our diseases, is our reward with ns, as well as in the distance ? Do 
these views necessarily imply that maa was* made to live herO)rever • 
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isolated influence is concerned, be less liable to death from acci- 
dent, and less liable to expose or endanger others, than those 
who persist in disobedience. 

84. As to such forms of violence as are comprehended under 
the idea of personal assault, whether with club, bowie-knife, 
pistol, or sword, no one will question whether obedience to aU 
law, though it should not save the victim, would prevent a person 
from becoming the assailant. Now, the aggression will cease, 
of course, if there is no aggressor. 

85. But I wish to speak of other forms of violence. Disease 
is violence ; and so, in manj instances, are the means which are 
made use of to remove it We transgress law ; disease comes 
as the penalty ; we are not willing to pay the penalty ; and 
hence we seek to get rid of it. The physician, as a choice of 
evils, real or supposed, often inflicts a new act of violence. Per- 
haps the patient is saved, perhaps he is lost. If he dies, he 
dies of violence. 

86. It is proved by our bills of mortality, that half who are 
bom die under ten years of age I Is here no violence ? Did 
not God make the animal, man, to live ? But when children, 
one half of them, die before their parents — and amid agencies, 
too, which more than half reveal the fact that the stomach, the 
lungs, or the brain, or perhaps all these, have been long suffering 
from abuse — is there no violence ? 

87. Half mankind are said to die of fevers, of one kind or 
another. Are fevers natural ? Is here no violence ? Is even 
a common cold natural to us ? Is consumption natural ? and 
are cholera and yellow fever and the plague ? Who believes 
it? Who ever did believe it? Who is there that can? 

88. But if disease is violence, and yet is susceptible of being 
prevented, shall it be said that other violence cannot be pre- 
vented ? Can I so live as to prevent colds and cholera and 
consumption, and yet may I not so perform my duty that no 
accidents to myself or others shall occur, which are chargeable 
on my own neglect or folly ? 

Questions. — Do not mankind sometimes actually perish fromyio- 
lence 1 Mention a few examples. May not accidents themselves — acts 
of violence — be diminished by obedience to all law, moral and physical ? 
Do not some maintain that all accidents are the result of carelessness^ 
In what sense is disease to be regarded as violence ? Do not children 
who are said to die of disease, die of violence 1 Do not those who die of 
fevers die of violence ? And if disease is violence, and yet is within 
human control, is it not true that violence itselfj at least, to some eztentr 
is sosceptible of being removed ? 
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SECTION XI. — BTIKO OF OLD AGS. 

89. This is the proper pUioe to meet an objeedon already 
alluded to ; viz., that, admitting the principles I have advanced 
to be true, man would never die. (81). 

90. The reasoning, if it is fairly entitled to the name, is as 
follows : ^ You say that, by exact and perfect obedience to all 
law, the physical system may not only be renewed during every 
passing moment, but indefinitely improved. Now, at this rate, 
man would never die. For, if every successive renovation 
made him better, such a thing could not be possible.** - 

91. The objector has mistaken my meaning. In assuming, 
and, as I supposed, establishing the fact, that man might so live 
as to be improving his system, in all its parts, at every moment, 
I did not mean to exdude the idea of progress and of decline. 
I no more meant to say that the man of one hundred could 
have the particles which belong to infancy or youth, than that 
the infiint could have the particles which belong to maturity or 
age. 

92. I should deserve ridicule, no less than criticism, were 
I to assert that a little child, by obedience, might have every 
new particle incorporated into his system a mature one ; so that, 
after one complete revolution or renovation, say, in three, four, or 
five years, the infant might leap from infancy to full manhood* 
And it would be equally ridiculous to suppose that the old man, 
in being renewed, could again beccMne an infant or a child. 

93. My meaning was simply this, and no more. That the 
infantile particles, <u infantile particles, could be indefinitely 
improved ; and that the octogenarian particles, a$ octogenarian 
particles, might just as certainly be improved at every step of 
the renovating process. But the man of eighty must remain 
the man of eighty, as much as the child must- remain a child 
till his time comes to ^ go up higher." 

94. I wish here to be understood. I do not affirm that, under 
no possible phases of renovated humanity, will death be 
excluded ; for I do not know that, on this point, I have any set- 
tled opinion. All that is bom, under the present constitution 
of things, at any rate, must die. But this question of immor- 
tality on the earth, I leave as I found it. 

95. As a reply to my general statements — that disease is 
violence, and that, under a system of perfect obedience,* violence 
should be excluded, or nearly so — should it be asked how, or in 
what manner death could take place, my answer would be, what 
may be gathered, in substance, from Section 7. (51). I sup- 
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pose a definite quantitj of oil is furnished to nature's lamp, and, 
when that is exhausted, Hfe will, of course, be extinguished. 

96. There is, however, one thing more to be ssdd, in passing. 
When I speak of the results of perfect obedience, as a means of 
renewing the human constitution and restoring us to " Eden," it 
is not without the fnll consciousness that such blissiiil obedience, 
in a whole race of free agents, so far departed from the poles of 
truth as we are, is hardly to be expected for some thousands of 
years to come. And yet we are bouiid, by Scripture and reason 
and good sense, to aim at it — to make as close an approxima- 
tion as we can — and to anticipate, as it were, its arrival. 

97. Isaiah has indicated a period in human history when 
the child shall die a hundred yearsi old. I see no reason at all 
why we should be required to wait many centuries for the full 
realization of this blessed promise, would men but follow out 
the path of pure and perfect obedience, physically and morally. 

98. In any event, it might be hoped that, in such a golden 
period, men would, some of them, attain to a truly natural old 
age, or, in Scripture language, live out their days. It would 
be a hopeless task, at the present time, to find an individual 
who lives out his appointed time, in a physiological sense, 
and dies because his " oil ** is exhausted. In other words, it 
would hardly be possible to find a well-authenticated instance 
of dying a natural death from mere old age. 

99. " Did not Dr. Holyoke and Dr. Emmons die of old 
age ? '* it may be asked. It is true the latter was nearly a cen- 
tury old when he died, and the former exceeded it But there 
is the best possible evidence that both these individuals died 
with cancer in the stomach. Did they, then, die of old age ? 
Sfay, did Thomas Parr, who, at the age of 152, was killed bj 
over-stimulus, die of old age ? 

100. When wc decapitate an animal, as a fowl, or any other, 
we witness its throes, and know them to be the result of vio- 
lence. But the agitations and contortions and agonies of the 
human being — so often witnessed — as surely prove violence 
as in the case of the domestic animal just cited. Who, then, in 
the pnssent st»te of things, will dare afiirm that such a thing 
is known among us as natural death, or death from old age r 
Of one thing, at least, we may be sure, that if it ha» an exist- 
ence, it would be difficult to prove it. 



QtTESTiOKS. — What objectioi? is u^m^'^a^ m«4e to theyiews her^ 
presented? Is this objeehon ibandied on a mist^igs % What is the mis- 
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BSOI'IOK I.— -WKT BZXXCISB OT THB BODY IB KXXDHTL. 

101. Do 70a see that man, with his arm suspended in a kind 
of sling ? Now he is not an idler. He is, in general, an indus- 
trious and faithful laborer ; but, bj an accident, recentlj, had his 
arm broken. A surgeon placed the ends of the broken bone 
together, in their natural position, bound up the limb carefully, 
and suspended it in die way you see ; and it is, at length, grad- 
ually becoming strong and firm, like the other. 

102. Now, if you examine that lame aim, and compare it 
with the sound <me, you will find that the latter is the largest 
and strongest, and its flesh the hardest. And, whenever the 
broken arm shall be so fully restored that the sling and bandage 
may be wholly dispensed with, it will require a good deal of 
time for it to regain its wonted plumpness and strength. How 
is this to be explained ? 

103. What we call the flesh of men and other animals— 
the lean meat — is made up of more or fewer reddish fibres, or 
threads, collected together in larger or smaller packages, or bun- 
dles. These packages are large in the middle, and tapering 
towards the. ends, where they terminate in one or more flat 
straps, called tendons. Some of them are single, others double, 
or even triple. They are called muscles. 

104. Between these muscles, or packages of flesh, and also 
between the fibres, or threads, of which they are composed, is a 
kind of loose, spongy, cottony substance called, in books, a cellu- 
lar membrane, in which we often find a little fat, or oil. The 
cells of this membrane communicate with each other. 

ing ? When and how is it said man should die ? Is full and perfect 
obedience, by the way, immediately expected 1 What has the Prophet 
Isaiah foretold 1 Is the speedy accomplishment of this prophecy to be 
expected ? Is such a thing as natural aeath known at the present time 1 
What is said of Dr. Holyoke and Dr. Emmons ? Wliut of old Parr 1 
What physiological fticl, of every day occurrence, proves that men in 
general^ whatever may be ^tr years, die of violeaoe and not of old age I 

(19) 
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105. These muscles, or bundles of lean flesh, hare many 
curious powers, or properties. Among these is a shrinking, or 
contractile power. Some muscular parts of the body shrink, 
or contract, without the knowledge or will of the owner ; but, in 
general, they only contract when we wish to exercise our loco- 
motive powers ; or, in other words, when we wish to move some 
portion of our system. 

106. Thus, suppose I wish to bring my hand to my head, 
and proceed to make the usual endeavor to do so. Now, it is 
quite evident that the hand cannot come of itself to the head, 
since it possesses no independent, or self-moving power. And 
yet here it comes in an instant, almost as soon as I determine, 
or tPtUy to have it come. How does it get here ? 

107. As soon as I determine or will the change, the muscles 
on my arm, between the shoulder and elbow, — for there are 
several of them, in this instance, packed together into a broad, 
flattish bundle — immediately shrink. By laying my other 
hand on the middle of the arm, I perceive the contraction, and 
also a corresponding enlargement at the moment the oontrac- 
tioh takes place. 

108. Now, the muscles of which I am speaking are fastened 
by their flat tendons to the shoulder above, and to the forearm, 
a little below the elbow, so that the contraction, in the middle^ 
must either pull my arm and hand towards my head, or the 
shoulder, head, and trunk towards the hand. And we know, 
from the nature of the case, which is most likely to happen. 

109. As long as the muscles I have mentioned remain con« 
tracted, my hand will remain in contact with my head. But, 
after a little time, they tire ; and I feel a degree of anxiety to 
have the hand go back. But, as it could not come to the head 
of itself, so it cannot go back of itself. A set of muscles on the 
back part of the arm, must, in their turn, contract ; while those 
that contracted before, must give way, or relax. And now the 
arm and hand go back to the condition in which they were at 
first 

110. In this last condition, that is, when hanging or lying at 
my side, it will not ache or feel uneasy. It will make no com* 
plaint at all, at least directly, if I let it stay there a consid- 
erable time ; neither would it, if suspended in a sling. Yet, in 
neither case, will it be so strong or so healthy as if it were 
frequently moved backward or forward, or in some other direc- 
tion. Indeed, if kept entirely still, there would, in time, be 
more or less of uneasiness; and, after the lapse of a few 
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moniha pr Teais, at most, it would probably dwindle awaj to 
mere skin and bone, if it did not actiudly perish. 

111. The muscles are usually found in pairs, one on each 
side of the body. The whole body contains some four hundred 
and fifly muscles, or two hundred and twenty-five pairs. 

112. Now, every one of these muscles obeys the general 
law of which I have just spoken. If they are used more or 
le3s, that is, if they are alternately contracted and relaxed, th^ 
are healthy and strong in proportion ; and, if they bekng to 
the. frame of a person who is growing, they continue to grow. 
But, if they are neglected, or are depriv^ of the power of 
acting, on the contrary, they become weak and feebl^ even if 
they do not perish. 

113. Some of the muscles, it is true, require a much smaller 
amount of exerciie than others ; but they all, without a soUtary 
exception, xequire more or less of it. And, if those that 
require but little are not allowed that little, they suffer just as 
soon, and as certainly, in a degree greater or less, as ihoae do 
which need a greater amount of exercise, whenever that greater 
amount is withheld. 

114. There is, indeed, a second strong reason why we must 
have exercise. It is derived from the oonsideradon of our 
structure. Three-fousths of the human body are fluids ; and, 
but for exercise to favor the proper circulation of these fiuids, 
they would, ere lon^ stagnate, imd we should perish in our 
own putrefaction. 

115. For, thou^ the lungs, skin, and liver, as we shall 
discover more fully hereafter, are great instruments of purifi- 
cation, yet, were it not for exercise, they must fail to accom- 
plish, iiilly, their mission. The lungs and skin might unite to 
do their best ; yet they could not prevent whole states and ter- 
ritories of the human confederacy frt>m anarchy, dissolution^ 
and death. 

116. Even the solids themselves, always dying out, particle 
by particle, could not be changed, but by exercise. Dr. 
Darwin has said that ^^eat or be eaten" is the great law of 
nature. 

117. Of exceptions to the general law, herein proclaimed, I 
know but few ; and some of those are more apparent than reaL 
Men have, for example, lived in exceedingly narrow dungeons 
many years — in a few instances, almost half a centi^ry-^- 
without very great diminution of their muscular strength. Mr* 
Mercier relates the case of a prisoner, for forty-eeven yeara in 
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the Bastfle, who, when Lonra XVI. ascended the throne of 
France, was liberated in tolerable strength. And Dr. Warren, 
of Boston, and others, have known a few cases of the same 
general character. 

118. But it is highly probable that existence, to these indi- 
viduals, was, after aU, while in prison, little more than mere 
^ vegetation.'' Thej acted little, and thought little ; oonse- 
quentlj there was little waste. Their scanty fare — the 
smallest pittance, perhaps, of mere bread and water -« corres- 
ponded to their expenditures; and hence thej maintained a 
good degree of muscularity. 

119. If it should be said that not a few, whose amount of 
exercise is very inconsiderable, become corpulent, the reply is 
that fatness is neither muscle nor strength. In truth, corpu- 
lence, or fatness, beyond a very moderate degree, in man or 
beast, indicates disease. It may happen, however, that, if the 
exercise has diminished, and the fat accumulated very gradu- 
ally, the diseased tendency may not, for some time, be percep- 
tible. Let us never forget the sage remark of Solomon, 
already quoted. (62.) 

120. It may still be objected to the principle I have laid 
down above ; viz., that certain muscular parts, within the body 
and not under the control of the will, such as those of the ribs, 
heart, stomach, etc, do actually labor, all the while, without 
any seasons of rest; and yet do not become either enfeebled or 
attenuated. 

121. But this is, physiologically, a mistake. The inter- 
costals — the muscles between the ribs — do alternately con- 
tract and relax. So do those which make up the walls of the 
heart But then they rest, in both cases, for an instant, or 
about as long as they act. And those of the stomach au^kt to 
have seasons of rest ; for, otherwise, the health, as we shall 
hereafler see, is soon impaired. 

122. Should reasons be required for the general law above 
proclaimed — that is, should it be asked why it was so ordered 
that muscles, in order to be healthy, must have exercise — the 
inquirer must, for aught I see, be sent to the Maker of the 
law, rather than to the mere expounder, or interpreter. It is 
the law, and this is all we know about it. 

123. In one of the closing sections of this chapter, I intend 
to avail myself of an opportunity to remind those who 
are sceptical on this subject, of the necessity of avoiding the 
penalties which every violation of physical law renders inevit- 
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able; and of the conseqaent necessity of yielding to ercry 
known law, physical as well as moral, their prompt and uncon- 
ditional obedience. It is as literally tnie of mnscles as it is 
of all other parts of the human machinery — that, if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; while it is also 
true, that, if one member rejoices, all the membcsrs rejoice 
with it. Nor will the fact, that we sin ignorantly, absolve us 
fit>m the necessity of suffering the penalty God has ever at- 
tached to violated law. 

BXOTIOH n. — THS XACKimiBT OW MOTIOIT. 

124. The Creator has made motion, or action, quite indis- 
pensable, throughout his whole donuun — fix»n earth, through 
systems on systems, ail the way up to hia own great and 
glorious throne. Not only are his worlds in moitkm^ but all 
their component parts, from the smallest atom to the largest 
mountain. The granite hills, even, do not remain whdJiy un- 
changed. They are perpetually softening, crumUiug, and 
wearing away. 

125. As for the atmosphere and the waters, it is well known 
that these have incessant motion, or we should all soon perish 
of stagnation or suffocation. Pope says, that ^ order is Heaven's 

Questions. — What will happen if an ann, or any other moTing part, 
18 lone kept mactiTe, as in a simg 1 Why ? What will be the result 
when uie part is again restored to its liberty ? What is the popular name 
of flesh ? Of what is flesh made up f Wnat is a muscle ? Are muscles 
always found single, or are they sometimes double, triple, etc. '? Are they 
crer arranged in pairs ? What is their general shape 1 What is a ten- 
don ? Where muscles are found in groups, what is the bond of con- 
nection 1 What is the general structure of cellular membrane 1 

What is one of the most remarkable properties, or powers, of muscles f 
How, then, is the hand raised to the head ? How may this statement be 
proyed ? Can ^e muscles be kept always in a state of contraction 1 
What would foUow, if a hand, or arm, or leg were to remain long mo- 
tionless ? Would me locomotire power of our bodies and limbs ever 
actually perish, if the latter were not used f Do all musclea require a 
similar amount, or degree, of exercise 1 

What is a second strong reason why the muscles must have exercise f 
What is the first apparent exception to this law 1 How is it explained ? 
(17). What is said <^ growing corpulent from inaction ? What has Solo- 
mon said 1 What is a third objection to the general law that muscular 
parts require exercise ? Is this founded in mistake f What is the mis- 
take 1 Can we gire reasons, always, for the existence of physical laws ? 
Is obedience tiie sum total of this matter ? What are the consequences 
of disobedience to physical law 1 Does our ignorance exempt us from 
peaalty or pnaishasat 1 
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first law**; biit' one miglit, very naturally, regard motion as 
before order. The* Spirit of God moved, so we are told, upon 
what was, at first, a mere chaos. 

126. But, if the inanimate world is full of motion, the world 
animate is stall radre so: Not a vegetable existence, from the 
spire of grass up to the 'mightiest oak, but is full of motion in 
ail its parts, unless itd fluid^ a^ made to stadd still by Arctic 
cold. And, as' if this wefe not enough, provision has been 
made for motion from external forces ; not only the stronger 
winds, but the gentler breezes. Every one of these last fulfils 
a mission to the whole T^gefUbt^ kingdom. 

127. Although we find the law of motion CTerjrwhere 
operative, tEirdughout the mineral and vegetable world — arid, 
indeed, throuigh aQ the animal tribes, mAn himself npt ex- 
cepted — it is not till Ve c6nle to animals that we discover 
anything' like loconiotioril The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks 
of Bashanj arid eveii the spreading baobia.'b, remain forever on 
the spot where nature haib placed them. 

128. Nor do we find full power of wlf-mbtiin, at our first 
approach to the confines of the animal kingdom' itself. The 
polypus seldbfti, if ever, stirs an inch from" the place where it 
originated. The oyster, arid* maiiy more of the shell-fish, are 
almost equafljr powerless. The lobster lias a little more loco- 
motive power. The gnail is still riibre advanced, and not only 
can move himself, but drag afteir him, with snaU^ike pace, the 
house he lives in. The turtle carries his house, with its pFO- 
jecting eaves, and with a good deal of rapidity, toO, on his 
back. 

129. It is yet a long way frorii the turtle up to man, in 
whom we find the greatest variety of locomotive power. For, 
though the flea and kangaroo can leap further, and the pigeon 
fly faster, yet what heavy animal,' but man, is endowed with 
the ability to take up * his house, with all the appurtenances 
thereof, A by dint oY his own Ic^oomotiye powei^^dash along 
terra firma, glide over the congealed surface of the deep, and 
fly, as it were, through the atnidsphibte ? 

130. The marinbr of'petfonriing our Vaiibus evolutions, 
whether on land, or in air or water, is a wonder. The fact that 
we literally and' really pry ourselves about,* from plac6 to 
place, by varioiis 6e(cr ot levki^' arid ptdlieii, were it not an 
eveiy day occurfence^ woidd aUnost dederve to be regarded as 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

131. Standing stilly itself— paradoxical 'ar'thrMMttttHOft 
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may seem — id little less tban a species of looomodoii. It is, 
at least, the power of moving ourselves — for we are continu* 
ally moving. Could a post, six feet high, or a marble statue, 
placed upright, support itself against even considerable external 
force ? Would not the very first gust of wind overthrow i\? 
How, then,, can a living individual stand ? 

132. We have seen, incidentally, (111) that we are furnished 
with two hundred and twenty-five pairs of muscles. These» 
with the bones to which they are attached, are the agents, or 
instruments, of locomotion. But let us look at these instru- 
ments a little more in detail. 

133. The bones, some two hundred and forty or more of 
them, are the firamework of the house we live in. But these 
bones could no more make a house, of themselves, than a set 
of wooden sills, posts, beams, girts, studs, and spars, when set 
up together, without any bonds of connection. Even the bones 
of the artificial skeleton are connected by means of wires, or 
some other ^etstenings. 

134. The bones of the human body are first held together 
by ligaments. These are short, but very strong straps, inserted 
by their extrennties near the ends of the bones, where they 
come together in such a manner as to hold them firmly, and 
yet admit of considerable motion. Sometimes, as at the elbows, 
the finger, or ihB knee, they are attached to the sides of the 
joint ; but, in other instances, they entirely surround it, en- 
closing it, as in a purse or sack. 

135. The ends of the bones, where they come in contact 
with each other, are covered by a smooth, shining substance, 
called cartilage. It is very tough and firm, in order to prevent 
wearing by friction. For, in using our joints as much as many 
of us doj the hardest bones — nay, ivory, or even iron itself — 
would otherwise wear out in a very short time. 

136. Nor would even the tough and firm cartilages be 
sufficient to endure through life, had not the plastic hand of 
nature herself made ready, within the joint — that is, by means 
of an apparatus, in close contact with the joint — a substance 
called synovia^ which serves the purpose of tar or oil to the 
wheels of the wagoner, and, in some good degree, secures 
the grand point. 

137. The bones being thus fastened together, it remains to 
show how it is that the muscles move, or pry them about from 
place to place. But this» in principle^ I haye partly done 

% 
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already (107 and 108). When we tdU motion, eertain muscles 
eontract to peiform it 

138. These muscles, in order to move the parts to which 
they are attached, are usually inserted — that is, hy the inter- 
Tentiim of their straps, or tendons — a little way beyond the 
joints. To prevent them from starting out when they con- 
tract, as the string fixnn a bent bow, they are frequently 
confined at the joint, by a band, or belt, as at the wrist, elbow, 
etc 

139. By inserting the tendon, as the Creator has, a little 
way beyond the joint, the part is more easily moved than it 
otherwise would be ; while, by means of the band at the joint, 
the symmetry of the frame is preserved. A great deal of 
motion is also thus effected by a little contraction. 

140. Any parts or portions of the system which are made 
to be bent or flexed, have muscles on two sides of them. Thus, 
as we have seen, (109) when one set contracts, the others 
relax ; and the contrary. The muscles Which seem to straighten 
or extend a part, are called extensors^ while those on the oppo- 
site side are called flexors. 

141. Let me now explain the mystery of standing erect 
You have seen a person on stilts. Now he leans this way, 
now that Yet, by skill, he contrives to keep his balance ; or, 
as a philosopher would say, to preserve his centre of gravity. 
This, in prindple, is just what we usually do in standing. We 
should fall, did we not preserve our upright position in the 
very way that the man does on stilts ; with this single differ- 
ence — that the base on which we stand, is a little broader 
than his ; and thus our centre of gravity is maintained a little 
more easily. 

142. Now, when, in standing, we lean a little in a certain 
direction, the mind, somehow conscious of it, tnU$ to draw 
back from the point towards which the body is inclming; and 
no sooner is the mental determinati<Hi, or wtR, in actual ex- 
istence, than the necessary mliscles of the lower limbs and, 
back contract, and pull us slightly in the proper direction. 
Soon we lean another way, upon which the same process is 
repeated. Thus, by continual but gentle efforts, we pull our- 
selves back as frequently as we begin to incline; and thus 
maintain our centre of gravity for a long time. 

143. Some persons will even sleep while standing at least 
for a short time ; and certain dmnestic animals, as the horse, 
will do so for a kmg time together. I have even known mdi- 
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Tiduals to walk in their sleep a short distanoe. I refer noti 
here, to somnambulism, which seems to be a sort of disease ; 
but to the case of the ordinary traveller while in health. 

144. In order to walk, we first contract certain muscles, and 
pry up, as it were, one of our feet, and, by other muscular 
contractions, carry it forward a little way. We then relax 
certain muscles, and let the foot rest on a new spot, and make 
that spot our centre of gravity for a moment ; aiVer which T7e 
proceed to pry up the other foot, carry it forward, and make 
that, in its turn, the centre o£ gravity, while we proceed to pry 
up again the first foot ; and thus <mward, till we choose to rest. 

145. Running is the same thing, more rapidly performed* 
Indeed, when we run swiflly, for a small portion of the 
time, between each alternate advance of the feet, our bodies 
are suspended in the air. This is what I intended, in a former 
paragraph, (129) by fiying. In baUmms, men do not fly ; they 
are, themselves, passive. 

146. Dancing, leaping, and jumping, are performed on the 
same general principle as walking and running ; except that 
the muscles are obliged to make more violent or sudden ex* 
erticms in the former case than in the latter. The efforts are 
sometimes so violent as to rupture the muscles, or their tendons. 
Cven the strong tendon at the heel — the tendo-Achilles — has 
occasi<Mially been broken, and is with difficulty reunited. 

147. Swimming, as a means of locomotion, is somewhat 
different from the other movements I have mentioned. But 
the principal difference connsts in not having so firm a basis to 
rest on, while we are pulling, ¥nth the musdes, upon our bony 
levers. It is rather more difficult than locomotion on the land, 
and includes more of art. All can walk and run, and hop and 
jump ; many can swim, but not all ; at least, without long and 
patient effort. 

■ - — -^ - - — ■ 

QuBSTioKS. — Is there any part of the great nnirene without motion f 
What did Pope say was Heaven's first law ? Was not motion or action 
before it ? Is motion indispensable in the inanimate world ? To which 
of the kingdoms of nature is locomotion confined ? Is it equally perfect 
in all the animals ? In what particular, as regards locomotion, is man 
superior to all other animals ? l)oes man pry himself about, from place 
to place, with levers 1 

Is what we call standing still, really motion t How can this be made 
to appear ? What is about the number of pairs of muscles in the human 
body ? What the number of bones ? How are the bones held together 
in the dry skeleton ? How in the living body ? With what tubstaaoa 
has nature tipi»ed the ends of the bones, where they oome together f 
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•xoTioir III. — cuBiOBiTim or thb mrsoumi ]ca.chiiisrt. 

148. One of the greatest curiosities in the human frame, 
and by far the most remarkable in the whole range of the 
locomotive machinery, is the joint which connects the head 
with the neck. Where great firmness and strength are needed, 
we find such apparent delicacy of structure, that we wonder 
why the neck is not broken a hundred times as often as we 
find it to be. 

149. Thus, in constructing the bony and muscular part of 
the neck, provision was to be made, by a single joint, for two 
kinds of motion, entirely dissimilar. 1. The neck was required 
to bend, so that we could depress the chin towai*ds the breast, 
or elevate it, and throw the head back, as when we wish to look 
at the zenith. 2. It was also needful to make such an ar- 
rangement, that the head could be turned half way round, to 
the right or left. 

150. In order to effect this, it was necessary to unite in one, 
what are called a hinge joint and a tenon and mortise joint. 
The former would enable us to bend the head backwards and 
forwards, while the latter would serve for the fulfilment of the 
rotatory motion. Not a mechanic in the world could have 
made such a joint ; at least, till he had seen one. Yet the 
plastic hand of nature — or, rather, nature's great Architect — 
has done it. Examine the skeleton for yourself, and learn to 
wonder and adore! 

151. The spine, or backbone, is also of wonderful formation. 
It is very firm and strong ; and yet, to a certain extent, very 
flexible. How are strength and flexibility at once secured? 
The spine, instead of having one or two joints of more ex- 
tensive motion like the arm or leg, consists of twenty-four 
strong pieces, resting one upon another, like so many saucers, 
with their concavity downward. These are united by means 
of a thick cartilage, which, being at the same time very elastic 
and compressible, yields when we bend in any given direction, 



What is STnoTia 1 Are the muscles fastened, by their tendons, to the 
ends of the bones they are designed to move, or a little beyond ? Then why 
do they not, when the arm is bent or flexed, stand out' like a bow-string 
from the bow ? What is meant by flexors, and what by extensors 1 
Explain, now, the mystery of standing. Can some persons sleep while 
standing? Explain the process of walking. What is running ? What 
^'•e dancing, leaping, and jumping 1 What is swimming ? How does 
is differ from locomotion on the land ? Which is the most difficult f 
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and aDows the spme to bend a fitile at a great number of its 
joints, and yet make nowhere any considerable angle. 

.152. This arrangement is the more striking, when it is con- 
sidered that the spinal marrow, which runs in a groore or 
hollow formed in the spine itself would be otherwise liable to 
be compressed, and even bruised, by sudden jerks and falls. 
As it now is, most persons pass through life without any con* 
siderable injury to this delicate part of the system. 

153. The patella, or knee-pan, is another curiosity ci the 
muscular system; and is, for aught I know, peculiar to 
man. It serves a highly important purpose in the work of 
extending the leg; but, like many other curiosities of the 
human body, is wiUi great difficulty described without exhibiting 
it in its natural position. - 

154. The foot is also worthy of our attention* Were it of 
one solid bone, or eyen of two or three, how often, when we 
jump, or fall from a hdght, would it be liable to fracture I 
Whereas, now, it is made up of a great number of small 
bones, so curiously put together as to form two arches, one of 
which has for its abutments the heel and fore part of the foot, 
while the other extends across the foot, fixMU the seccmd joint of 
the great toe to the small toes. 

155. When we jump, or fall on our feet, the great elasticity 
of these two arches prevents.them from being broken. They 
also render our walking much easier than odierwise it would 
be. 

156. The teeth are curiosities. They seem driven into the 
jaw4xme8, like so many nails ; and yet, when diseased, they 
separate easily fit>m the jaw, or, as we say, become loose* 
Where not naturally exposed, they are mere bone ; but, where 
tiiey can come in contact with air, or anything solid or liquid, 
they are coated over with a hard substance, more like enamel 
than bone. Mere bone would soon decay ; but this enamel, if 
well used, is almost incorruptible. 

157. All articulate sounds are the result, in greater or less 
d^ree, of muscular action. The muscles which contract, or 
modify the voice, are, many of them, very small ; but they have 
a wonderful degree c^ activity, and may properly be placed in 
the list of curiosities in this department. 

158. It is said that the distinguished singer, Madame Mara, 
was able to sound one hundred different intervals between each 
Ume, The compass of her voice was at least three octaves, or 
twen<y4wo tones ; so that the total number of intervab was 
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twenty-two hundred. All these were comprised within an ex- 
tremely slight variation of one-eighth of an inch. So that, it 
might be said, she was able to determine the contractions of 
these vocal muscles to the seventeen-thousandth of an inch. 

150. Nor is the rapidity of muscular action much less in 
animated conversation. Speaking is even a sort of singing; 
and so is good reading. It is an established fact, says Dr. 
Jarvis, that some persons can pronounce distinctly fifteen 
hundred letters in a minute. The pronunciation of every one 
of these letters must require a distinct and double action of 
the muscles connected with the voice and enunciation ; £ot each 
action contains both the contraction and the relaxation. There 
are, therefore, three thousand actions in one minute. Insects 
strike the air with their wings — so it ia believed — many thou* 
sand times a minute. 

160. Then, in writing, too> the rapidity of motion, in some 
of the muscles of the fingers which are most used, is truly as- 
tonishing ; and, were it not for its commonness, could not fail to 
arrest often our attention. Who can calculate the muscular move- 
ments of a day's work in writing, consisting of ten thousand 
words ! Yet this is not a very unusual day's work for some 
literary men. 

161. Who among us has witnessed skilful dancing — espe- 
cially the rapidity with which the motions of the feet follow 
and keep time to the music — without astonishment, and with- 
out involuntarily exclaiming. What a wonderful performanoe 
this would appear to be, were we not used to it ! 

1 62. But, perhaps, after all, there is nothing, except the neck- 
joint, more curious than the hand. No wonder David, the king, 
could say, when he looked at this little instrument, had he 
thought of no other part of the system, ^'I am fearfully and. 
wonderfully made." Quite a lai^e treatise was written on the 
hand, not many years ago, in England, by Dr. Bell; and a 
Youth's Book on the hsmd, for Sabbath-schools, has been re* 
cently published in Boston. 

163. Among the wonders of this part of the human frame, 
is its capability of being formed into a drinking cup. It has 
even been called the cup of Diogenes. By a slight effort, as 
vou know, it may be so shaped, that we may bring with it to 
9ur mouths several ounces of fiuid. Dr. Lambe, of London, 
who held that man was not a drinking animal, because, in a pure 
^te pf nature, he 0(^^4 Wt obtain any drinki must surely have 
IRur^tten t^ kan4 i 
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1 64. Bnt once more. The haxid is so constnicted that we caa 
grasp with it bodies of ahnost any sbi^e — square, cjlindrical, 
or globular. We can hold an egg so closely in one lumd as to 
conceal it from view entirely, and even to exclude from it both 
air and water. 

165. Is there a mechanic in the wide world, who can so con* 
struct an artificial hand and fingers that thej will hold, or 
enclose, with nearly the same facility and perfection, bodies of 
such yarious shapes ? And if design, by the way, proves a 
designer, have we not here a proof of the existence of Deity, 
80 palpidi>le that ^' the wayfiuing man, though a fool, need not 
err?" 

BSOTIOir IT. — PBOPBB HOUB8 TOR BXSBCISB. 

166. The general rise and fall of our strength — the regular 
ebbing and flowing of the tide of life — is nearly as follows. 
At retiring to rest, we are at what is called the bottom of our 
condition. The machine is run down, though it continues to 
go very faintlyl Sleep winds it up, but not wholly. It is not 
till near the middle of the forenoon, that we reach the other 
extreme ; viz., the " top " of our condition. 

167. From that time, throughout the day, with slight eleva- 
tions and depressions, there is a slow but steady decline of 
strength. The pulse shows — perhaps by its very increased 
frequency — a sUght degree of fever; and there is present 
more or less of nervous excitement. In short, there is what 
might be called a miniature fever in our systems. 

Questions. — What is the greatest curiosity connected with the miis- 
calar machinery of the haman system ? Why is this so remarkable ? 
What is there peculiar in the constmction of the spine 1 What mat and 
important advantages does this construction secure to us ? Is were any- 
thing curious about the patella ? Why is the foot a curiosity 1 How 
many bony arches has tms instrument ? What good purposes do they 
subserve ? How are the teeth a curiosity ? What is there which is won- 
derful in the construction of the vocal organs ? What is said of Madame 
Mara? What does Dr. Jarvis sav of t^e rapidity of pronunciation? 
What is said of insects ? Is muscular movement rapid in writing ? How 
is it in dancing? 

What, next to the neck-joint, is, after all, the most curious part of the 
human frame ? What did David say of himself? Who have written ex- 
tensively on the hand ? What was sometimes called Diogenes' drinking 
cup ? What is said, in the text, of Dr. Lambe ? What is the greatest 
wonder, after all, in this little world of wonders — the hand ? Can any 
known mechanic imitate it? What religtoos reflection are we prompted 
to make hen? 
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168. This ferer is more or less apparent, in proportion as 
the system, in general, is more or less vigorous. In very feeble 
persons, it is sometimes ccmsiderable. So it is in those whose 
conduct has been, during the day, very irregular, or who have 
set up very late at night, or have eaten very large or very 
unwholesome suppers. 

169. It is a law of the physical world, no less than of the 
moral, ^To him that hath shall more be given." In applying 
this rule in the case before us, it may be said that, in onier to 
render exercise the most useful to the human locomotive sys- 
tem, it should be taken when that system is most vigorous. In 
other words, the best hours for exercise, are those in which we 
are nearest the top of our condition. 

170. The first hours after rising, are not, then, the best for 
this purpose ; though many appear to regard it so. They oome 
in somewhat later. True, we are restored, in part, by rest and 
sleep ; but it is a fact well known to physiologists, that, as a general 
rule, our strength, for several hours after rising, is on the in- 
crease, so that we are not at the top of our condition till nine 
or ten o'clock. 

171. The middle of the forenoon is the best for exercise. 
But then this period is not only the best for exercise of the 
locomotive system — it is best also for everything we have occa- 
sion to do. It is the best for mind and heart, as well as body. 
Of course, I do not mean by this that no other hours of the 
day wiU answer this purpose. Every hour is unspeakably val- 
uable, even for exercise ; only some hours are more valuable 
than others. 

172. Observe, also, that by commencing our muscular exer- 
cise very early in the morning, and with great moderati<m, we 
gradually gain power ; so that, when we come to the middle of 
the forenoon, we are actually stronger than we should have 
been, had we been idle all the while up to this hour. On the 
contrary, by laboring violently in the morning, rather than 
moderately, we not only prevent such increase of vigor, but 
injure ourselves for the whole day. 

173. Those who divide their time between labor, study, and 
recreation, would do well to labor during the early part of the 
day ; at least, as soon as their personal duties and morning devo- 
tions are finished ; and attend to recreation in the afternoon. 
In fact, it is labor or study, except in the case of the very 
young J that makes recreation necessary. 
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174 Wliat I hare said, thus fiur, refers to ezerdse which k 
of the right kind ; such, I mean, as, when taken, brings into 
actiTity all, or nearly all, the muscles of the body. Agricultural 
and horticultural exercises, conducted, as they are usually, in 
the air, do this ; and so do many of our mechanical employ- 
ments. With a few of the latter, however, and with study, il 
is the reverse. 

175. Study, it is true, might be pursued in the open air 
much more than it is, as well as combined, much more than 
it is now, with bodily exercise. In the days of Aristotle, it 
was so, to some extent His disciples were called peripatetics^ 
or walking students. In better ^ture periods of the world's his- 
tory, this union will probably be restored. 

176. Until the arrival of this golden period, our students 
Must use bodily exercise at such seasons as they can get it. 
The 450 muscles, with the 250 bones, and a still more numer- 
ous host of tendons and ligaments, require, especially in the 
young, a much greater amount of exercise than is usually 
allowed them ; and, if they do not have it, they become dis- 
eased, as we shall see hereafter. 

177. Those individuals, also, whose employments are at once 
fsedentary and secluded, must avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity which offers for using exercise in the open air, especially 
in the early part of the day, and at the forenoon recess. The 
evening air is, however, unfavorable for this purpose, especially 
if the dampness is considerable. 

178. There is a most excellent arrangement at the ketones 
of some portions of middle Europe, by which the inmates are 
furnished with a small piece of land, which they are obliged to 
cultivate a certain number of hours daily. Happy would it be 
if this custom were imitated in every other country. 

QiTBSTiONB. — What great moral law is applicable in physical matters 1 
What is Uie best time for exercise ? Why is the middle of the forenoon 
better than the hours next after rising? What is said aboat a miniatnra 
fever ? In whom is this fever most apparent ? How may we ndd to our 
general vigor in the management of our exercise ? How may we dimin> 
ish it ? What method of arrangement is recommended in 173 1 What 
is said to be the right kind of exercise ? Is not exercise at any hour of 
the day, if of the right kind, better than none ? Should our studies and 
sedentary employments be conducted, much more than they now are, in the 
open air? Was it so in former times? If we do not have exercise 
enough, what is the consequence ? Is the evening air, if damp, favorabld? 
What excellent custom preyailB in middle £arope? 
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BKCYtOK T. — HBl^LTST SMPLOTimrTS. 

179. It is a remarkable fact that, as a general rule, those 
employments which are the most useful to mankind are, at the 
same time, the most healthfuL There may be exceptions to 
this, as to most general rules ; but thej are certainly few ; and, 
as in other cases, they serve but to confirm and strengthen the 
main principle. 

180. Agriculture and horticulture, for example, the most 
necessary employments of mankind, are the most healthful, at 
least if properly conducted. They ajffi>rd the greatest yariety 
of exercise — that exercise is performed in the open air, and in 
the sun's light — and it can be conducted better than many other 
employments, in moderation, and without that occasional yio- 
lence to which other employments sometimes necessarily sub- 
ject us. 

181. But agriculture and horticulture, after all, are essen* 
tially the same thing. A field is but an extended garden, just 
as a garden is but a small field. The time will doubtless arriye 
when we shall combine the two. In other words, no more land 
will be cultivated than can be attended to with all the care we 
now bestow on our gardens. It is, indeed, passing strange that 
it should not be so now.* 

182. Next to agriculture and horticulture, in their influence 
on health, are housebuilding, housekeeping, masonry, tanning, 
currying, chair and coach making, rope-making, etc. And yet, 
even in these, the more we trench upon the world of fancy, the 
more we approach the region of ill health. Fancy — perhaps 
I ought to say fashionable — housekeeping, is one of the most 
unhealthy of, human employments; and even fiincy horticul- 
ture is far enough fix)m being as healthy as that which is le» 
gitimate. 

183. But we must have clothing, you will say ; and you say 
truly. We must have coats and hats, as well as shoes. The 
manufacture of these necessary artides is, however, more or 
less healthy, according as it is conducted more or less on the 
principles of sound science and good sense. 

184. Boots and shoes, for example, were once made in 
very hot rooms. Their manufacture, it was said, rendered 

* TtuA ** % good garden wfll half support a fiunily,** baa beoome almoai a proTerb', and 
jet, instead of ooltiTating two gardens and thus whoUjr sapportinf a family, we nicely 
ealtirate a small— often a rtsrj smaS • spot, and half caUirate some doiens or Korea 
of acres of land beyond it; thongh, in so doing, we labor harder, and pay heavier taxes, 
andareaottowaUiapporMai we ihoald be in better oultivatfof a omch anallMr spaoa. 
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snch a heat indispeBsable. But they are now often made in 
cool, aiiy rooms. Instead of being performed in a bad position, 
much of the work, not done by machineiy, is now performed bj 
the workmen while standing. 

185. Many of our employments, in their influence <m health, 
are of a mixed character. Such are iron and brass woiking^ 
paperrmaking, stone-making, pottery, and -grinding. These are 
certainly more or less use& ; but they are also more or less 
unhealthy, too, according to circumstances. Some of them 
might be so managed as to be but little objectionable. And all 
of them mi^t be so alternated with exercise in the open air, 
during certain hours of the day, as to be far less detrimental to 
health and happiness than has usually been supposed. 

186. As for distillers, snuff and cigar makers, maltsters, 
gilders, lead and copper workers, painters, dniggiste, butchers, 
and grocers, they are, many of them, not only useless in so- 
ciety, but an absolute incumbrance. For distilling, snuff and 
cigar making, and malting, there can hardly be an apology. 

187. Thousands, who have lost their health by attempting to 
pursue, too long, some of the more doubtful, not to say injuri- 
ous, employments, have not only been restored, but, as it were, 
rejuvenated, by moderate labor on the farm, or in the garden. 
But if the remedial influence of agricultural and horticultural 
exercise is so salutary, why should not their sanitary or pre- 
ventive influences be at least equally so ? 

188. One emi^oyment^ — if, indeed, it can be called by this 
name — remains to be mentioned as having, always, a health-giv- 
ing tendency. I refer to going about doing good, as did our 
Saviour, Paul, Howard, and others. It is true Uiat Howard lost 
his health tckiie doing good, but it was not as a consequence of 
it. There is nothing known, which, fw a tendency to promote 
health, can exceed or even equal it. 

189. Why it is that doing good exerts such a salutary influ- 
ence on the body, it may not be easy to say ; but the fact is 
undisputed. Walking to do good, is, indeed, more healthy than 
riding, which is readily accounted for. But, even if we ride, it 
Is healthy. Doing good keeps our minds from preying upon 
ourselves ; which is one important advantage. Observe, also, 
that it causes a determination of the fluids of the body to the 
surface ; which, in moderation, is always healthfid. 

190. Should it be said that going about to do mischief is also 
healthy, I reply, that this remains to be proved. The doer of 
niisdiief usuaUy has inherited, fran less ffJkn aiioetl^ 
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stock of health to b^in with ; for we seldom, if erer, find the 
puny and feeble employed in walking up and down the earth, 
seeking whom they may devour. I do not think it can be 
shown that malevolence itself, when acted out, ever made its 
possessors more healthy. 1£ healthy at all, they are so in spite 
of their malevolence. But that benevolence produces such 
effects, under all circumstances, is undeniable. 

SECTION VI. — HEALTHY AKD TTKHEALTHT AMUSEMENTS. 

191. It is not always easy to draw the line of demarcation 
between such exercises as are properly labor, and those which 
better deserve the name of amusement. The reason is, that 
labor, with some persons, is always an amusement, and, with the 
most of us, occasionally so. And yet there is, as I think, a 
clear and obvious distinction. 

192. That is always amusement, for example, which has for 
its end — its only end — the present gratification of ourselves 
or others. Its results may be, in some respects, useful ; but this 
does not make it labor. The good results are not aimed at ; 
they are only accidentsd. On the other hand, that is truly and 
properly called labor, which is performed solely, or chiefly, from 
a sense of duty to ourselves or to others. It may be pleasur- 
able ; but the pleasure, in such cases, is inddentid, not sou^t 
afler. 

193. K an individual is fond of his employment, and finds it 
healthful, and if he pursues it moderately, tittle other amuse- 
ment will be necessary. Or if any, it will consist of what is 
called passive exercise ; such as sailing, riding in a canal-boat 
or railroad car, or in a veiy easy carriage, or playing at chess, 
or at geographical or conversational cards, or reading newspa- 
pers, or fi*ee and light conversation. 

194* But if his employment, though healthfiil and moder- 

QuBSTiONS. ** Are the most luefhl employments those which are the 
most healthful? Are there no. exceptions to this role? Which an 
amon^ the most healthy employments 1 Why are they bo f What ars 
next, m point of healthfulness, to farming and gardening 1 What is said 
of boot and shoe making? What is said (185) of "mixed" employ- 
ments ? Name some of we employments which are decidedly baa for 
health. How hare some of our invalids beenrostoied? What natorat 
inference is here made? (187.) What employment is preeminently 
healthy ? What particular effect has doing ^ooa on the mind ? What 
on the body ? If going about to do good is healthy, why is not going 
about to do eril 1 
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ately pursned, is pursued amid bad air, or in an mmatoral or 
unhealthful posture, amusements which are more active will 
be demanded — such as more free and extended conversation, 
exercise on horseback, or in an ordinary carriage, waUdng, 
shuttlecock, vocal and instrumental music, and the like. 

195. If the employments of an individual are within doorSy— 
in air mingled with dust, fumes of poisonous metals, bad gases, 
or injurious exhalations, animal or vegetable, — as much active 
amusement will become necessary as he has strength £»*, and 
frequently much more than his inclination would prompt him to 
take. For the oppression which his nervous system has re- 
ceived through the lungs, in these cases, will be apt to indispose 
him to amusement, unless it is of a passive kind. His exerase 
should also be taken in the purest air. 

196. And then, if, in addition to all the other evils to which 
I have referred, your employments are sedentary, not only will 
much exercise in the open air become necessary, but it must be 
such as will call into special activity the lower limbs. We 
should never forget that, all other things being equal, they are 
the best amusements which call into exercise those parts which, 
in our ordinary duties, labors, or exercises, are unemployed. 

197. This last case includes students at school, no less than 
tailors, milliners, boot and shoe makers, etc Those who are in 
the schoohx)om six hours a day, five or six days of each week, 
for the greater part of the year, must have a large amount of 
active amusement, or they must perish. AU their amusements, 
moreover, should be as active as possible, provided they are not 
too violent. 

198. Here, did my plan permit, I should like to particu- 
larize. But I will only say, in this section, that baU-pla3ring, 
leaping, running, jumping, &c., are among the needfuls ; and 
that dancing, fencing, and swimming, are the nearest approach 
to the world of passive amusements which the nature of the 
case will possibly admit. 

1 99. I would also observe that, for those whose minds are ne- 
cessarily occupied with their employments, such amusements will 
be most salutary as take their thoughts, for the time, quite away 
from their business, studies, or perplexities; and that the 
lighter, so to call them, their new thoughts are, the better. 
Nothing is more common than the mistake of thinkirg we 
amuse ourselves, while the mind reverts more or leas to its old 
channels ; or, as we say, to its null-horse track. 

200. I must protest, here, against all amusements whidi 

4 
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savor of craeltj. They have their advocates, it is tme, as weD 
as their opponents ; and this, too, among the philosophers, the 
physiologists, the chemists, and the theologians, no less than 
among the naturalists and the poets. For hunting, fishing, 
trapping, etc, it is perfectly easy to substitute botanical, geolog- 
ical, and mineralogical excursiims. 

201. And, alter all, amusement may be had — doubtless will 
be had, in the world's best dajrs — which will combine duty, use- 
fulness, and pleasure. It is, to say the least, very doubtful 
whether many persons have been more amused than Howard 
was while laboring in behalf of the suffering. Can anybody 
seriously look upon such men and wmnen as Paul, I^ither, 
Whitfield, Brainard, Fox, and Dix, as needing amusement be- 
yond the gradfication of their own impulses to do good ? And 
would children, who were imbued with the same spirit^ need it 
much more ? 

202. Above all, who can think of the Man of Nazareth, 
either in his boyhood and youth, or at Capernaum or Jerusalem, 
or in making the tour of Gralilee, as needing what is commonly 
called amusement? And would he need it — whether man, 
woman, or child — who, with a heart as full of benevolence as 
Christ's, should like him go about, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, instructing the ignorant, reclaiming the vicious, 
curing the sick, exorcising those who were poss^aed with evil 
spirits, and raising to life the dead? 

203. On this point, however, I must confess I speak with 
some diffidence. It may be true, despite of all I have said, 
that the Man of Nazareth, in order to be a perfect man, should 
now and then join the ranks of the ball-players, kite-dyers, 
skaters, and coasters. But of one thing at least I am sure, that 
he would not need, for health's sake, to forego anything which 
is of an upward or heavenly tendency, for the sake ci mere 
selfish or animal gratification. 

. QuxsTiOKS. — Wh«t is the differenoe between labor snd ftiniuementf 
If an indiyidaal lores his em ploy ment, does he need amusement ? Which 
kind — active or passfret What are some of the passive exercises* 
What an actiTe exercises 1 Who need these? What is said 095) of 
those who are much confined in had airl And if, in addition, their em- 
ployments are sedentary, what shall be done? Who require much exer> 
cise of the lower limbe ? What is said, in particnlar, of those who attend 
school? 

What is said of tiie tfaonchts, during amusement? Should these be 
chaneed, or should the mind keep on in a miU-horse track ? Are we to 
wewmi those amusements which saror of cruel^ ? NaoM some of them. 
What can be mad as rabttitBtef 1 
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204. There can be little doubt that boys and joong men 
quire, for amusement, as a general rule, more active and vigor- 
ous — at least more exposed and more violent — exercises than 
females ; though we shall see, in another section, that not a few 
have, in the details of practical life, carried this principle very 
much too far. 

205. Every boy, of suitable age to go abroad, after having 
been properly protected by suitable clothing, should not only be 
permitted but required to go abroad daily, in the open air, and 
occasionally to &ce a ^ stiff northwest wind." By a proper pro- 
tection, I do not mean muffling or wrapping up to excess, but 
only such clothing as is reasonable. 

206. Boys, who are ten years of age, require amusements in 
the open air, of some sort, and exposure to nearly every vari- 
ety of weather, daily. Few can be found, at this age, who do 
not need to be out of doors at least four or five hours a day ; 
and six or eight, or even ten, would doubtless be preferable, ex- 
cept in the severer storms. 

207. A great mistake v/as made, by a teacher of eminence, 
in one of the interior towns of Massadiusetts, many years ago^ 
in a place where boot and shoe making was the order of the 
day. Believing in the necessity of change, but not understand- 
ing the principle, he sent all his male pupUs, who were old 
enough, for several hours a day, to the low, old-&shi(med shoe- 
bench ; and this, too, in rooms entirely unventilated ! 

208. Who has not heard of ^jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire " ? This last came as near to it, as anything of 
which I have heard. Those who are confined to the school- 
bench six hours or more, might, it is true, often adventure for 
exercise into the garden or field ; but they should seldom be 
employed in the mechanic's shop or the factory. 

209. It is not a very great violation of nature's laws for the 
young, who have been cmifined six hours in the schoolroom, to 
make a good deal of noise when they are out of it This, of 
itself, is a species of recreation or amusement Moreover, it 
exercises the vocal organs and the lungs. I know well, that it 

In the best days of .the world, will mvch amiueinent, properly so called, 
be required ? Bid Howard probably need it 1 Did Paul, and other doers 
of good? Would people now-a-days who were trained in the same 
spirit? What is said of the Man of Nasareth? On points like this, 
should we speak with diffidence 1 Of what ons thing, in regard to oar 
Saviour, may we be sore f 
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is sometimes very annoying to us, their seniors ; but it ought 
not so to be. >^ 

210. I may not be able to explain how it is that out-of-door 
exercise is so much superior to that within doors ; but the fact 
itself is unquestionable. No person of much observation can 
be found, who has not experienced its superior benefits a thou- 
sand times over. But, in saying this, I do not mean to under- 
value athletic sports, or gymnastic exercises — when nothing 
better can be had — in air which is not quite so good, and in 
space which is somewhat contracted. Athletic exercises, for 
males, are good everywhere. 

211. It is on this account, that running, leaping, jumping, 
fencing, hunting, and even wrestling, have, in many parts of 
the world, and in various ages, obtained so wide a reputation. 
Even now, we find they have many advocates ; and, were it not 
for the cruelty of one or two of them, and the danger of break- 
ing limbs and necks which is consequent upon at least one of 
the others, they would have a greater number stiU. To the 
first three, at least, I believe there can be little objection. 

212. Skating, sliding, and coasting, as it is called, are to be 
commended, on the same general principles. So of swimming« 
It is not to be denied that danger is incurred, even here. And 
yet, with due precaution against what are called breathing- 
holes in the ice, and against plunging into cold water and 
remaining in it too long, when over-heated or over-fatigued, 
they can hardly be regarded as objectionable. 

213. Climbing is also an excellent amusement, provided al- 
ways that due caution is observed and maintained. For want 
<£ this, I have known many collar bones broken, and many 
shoulders dislocated, to say nothing of severer injuries. And 
what is more common than for a somewhat decayed limb to 
give way, and leave the individual hanging by his shoulders, 
or precipitate him on a fence, or on the rough ground ? Sev- 
eral young men with whom I set out in early life, were injured 
in this very way. 

214. You will ask, perhaps, what I think of the gymnasium. 
I have already alluded to it (210). Under proper direction, 
and for some of the young, such as are so situated that they 
cannot do better than resort to it, I am much inclined to speak 
of it favorably. And yet, in a vast majority of cases, the farm, 
the blacksmith's or carpenter's shop, the mill-pond, or the saw- 
horse, j§ preferable. 

215. It isy OQ the whole, advantageous for boys to be early 
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introdneed to manual labor of some sort, especaallj to that 
which is conducted in the open air. It was a custom among 
the Jews — I believe it is so among the Mohammedans — for 
even the wealthiest parents to train up their sons, every one of 
them, to some handicraft or other. The great Paul, as jou 
know, was a tent-maker. Nay, our Saviour himself worked in 
his early life at the trade of a carpenter. 

BBGTIOir VIII. — AmTBSMBKTS JlKD XMPLOTXXirTS VOX RMALBS. 

21 6. The propriety of having our young females go fi>rth into 
the fields, roads, woods, and waters, for the purpose of amusement, 
in company with the other sex, at least ¥rithont the presence 
and guidance of their parents or teachers, may very pix^rly 
be questioned. Amusements designed for the sexes, indisciim* 
inately, should be under the parental eye, and at the domestic 
fireside ; and should usually be ocmfined to the aftemooDy and 
the earher hours of the evening. 

217. It has been thought, by some, that females do not need 
active and vigorous muscles, and strong and sturdy frames, 
quite so much as males. And this doctrine has been defended 
on the ground that, by nature, their muscles are softer and fee- 
bler, and their strength and power of endurance much less, 
than ours. But who shall determine whether all this is the re- 
sult of nature, properly so called, or of mis-education ? 

218. We must doubtless admit that woman is not so strong 
in her arms and chest as man ; and that her shoulders are rela- 
tively narrower, and, of course, hot so well adapted to exerdses 
which require great physical strength. But then she is much 

Questions. — Bo maXea reqnire more active md vigoroiis exercise 
tiiBa females ? What should be required of every boy who is over ten 
years of age ? Should he go out carefiilly wrapped and muffled up f 
How many hours ought he to be in the open air, if possible, every day 1 

What mistake was made by a Kassachusetts teacher ? What might 
he have done with his pupils f Should schoolboys never be sent into the 
mechanic's shop or me ftu^ry ? What is said of noisy pupils out of 
school ? Can we account for the vast advantages derived from out-of- 
door exerdses beyond Uiose which are within 1 Are athletic exercises 
good everywhere? Wha is said of hunting and wrestling as amuse- 
ments? 

Are skating, coasting, and sliding, to be regarded as healthful and 
proper amusements? Is swimming recommended? Under what cau- 
tions should it be resorted to ? Wluit are the cautions to be observed in 
climbing ? What is said about the gymnasium ? What in general are 
piefimiUe ? Should every boy be brought up to manual labor of some 
sort ? What eminent examples have we, in history, of such bringing up I 

4» 
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more the subject — nearly in the proportion of two to one — of 
heart and lung and nervous diseases, than our sex. Does not 
this indicate a necessity of developing the lungs and upper ex- 
tremities, and the whole muscular and bony system, to the fid- 
lest practicable extent ? 

219. It is true, I would not assume the responsibility of em- 
ploying young women to dig canals, or build roads, or work in 
mines ; or of sending them to the public works with spade, 
pick-axe, or crow-bar; either as a recreation, or as a duly. 
Nor do I think they should engage in the coarser athletic 
sports. But they might saw wood with a b'ght saw ; and, peiv 
haps, occasionally use a light hoe and spade. 

220. Far better exercises for young women are found in 
pruning vines, and watering plants and flowers; weeding or 
gathering strawberries ; collecting fruits of every kind ; bud-, 
ding, and grafting, and setting out trees. The latter duty-^ 
that of setting out and taking care of those things which ' arQ 
expected to last many years, like shrubs and trees — are initia- . 
tory to higher and nobler oflSces ; and therefore have a g6o4 
moral bearing, no less than physical. 

221. Young women should also be trained, from the first, to 
the habit of doing errands of kindness and mercy. Such er» 
rands would at once expose them to light, pure air, and exer- 
cise ; would greatly diminish the necessity of other and more 
doubtful amusements ; and would form them to habits of benev- 
olence, if not to those of practical Christianity. It is difficult 
to say whether they would conduce most to the well-being of 
the soul or the body, 

222. Travelers tell us it is no uncommon thing for the wo- 
men of England to walk fifteen or twenty miles a day, without 
much fatigue. Now, very few American wmnen can walk half 
that distance, daily, without great suffering. Dr. Jarvis evmi 
tells us of a New England mother, who, though she labored 
tolerably hard, and was counted moderately healthy, had never 
felt able, for forty years, to walk as far as the church she 
attended — a distance of only about a mile. 

223. This story, if true — and it probably is so — is suffi- 
cient to show that there is something radically wrong in our 
female education. A woman who is able to superintend her 
domiestic concerns habitually, and who is worthy of being 
regarded healthy/ should be able to walk many miles a day. 
If she counts herself healthy now, such walks would make her 
still more healthy. 
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224. Is there not, howeyer, great reason to fear that a 
regard to fashion had more to do, in the case I have just men- 
tioned, than we are aware ? Had it been as respectable to 
walk to church as to ride, is it not quite possible this mother 
would have found herself equal to the task ? The more we 
walk, the more we may ; and the more we use our muscles 

' and bones in walking, the more firm and vigorous do thej be- 

. come for other purposes. This is so, I mean, if our exercises 

'are not too violent or too protracted. 

_' 225. Woman, in fact, engaged as she is much of the time 
' ^.within doors, needs out-of-door employments, and even muscu- 
lar ones, far more than man ; especially the &rmer, laborer, or 
meehanic. To him, sedentary labors, and even sedentary or 
passive amusements, may sometimes be a luxury ; but^ with 
Ivoman, the reverse is true. 

226. Of course, I would not have women amuse themselves 
in climbing, jumping, or other violent exercises ; nor, above all, 
in fencing, wrestling, gunning, and fishing. But I would have 
them dance, among other things, as an amusement ; not, of 
course, in the promiscuous way that many do, nor late at night ; 
but rather in their own famUy, or that of their own very fa- 
miliar neighbors. 

227. I would have women trained to swim — not, indeed, 
in an exposed manner, but under those circumstances and with 
those needful precautions which Christian enterprise and deli- 
cacy know how to provide. We waste enough, on woman her- 
self, in mere luxuries, every ten years, to give to all our mothers 
and daughters the pleasant, agreeable, and healthful privilege of 
swimming an hour or so a day for six months of the year, in as 
much retirement as could be desired. 

228. Such an exercise, judiciously conducted, with other out- 
of-door exercises — for the matronly eye must be there — 
would, in less than two centuries, reduce our deaths from con- 
sumption from seventy thousand to fi%^ thousand annually ; 
and our deaths from heart and nervous dueases in similar pro- 
portion. In three centuries the mortality might be reduced one 
half. Woman would not die with it, in short, much oftener 
than man. 

229. This foe to health and humanity — with many others 
of the same general character — could never thrive in a world 
begirt with a belt of air forty-five miles thick, and an abund- 
ance of water in the springs and in the clouds, would we but 
condescend to make a wiser and more grateful use of them. 
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230. When, O, when shall women be redeemed from oonyen* 
tional bondage to that which, in the Christian comparison, does 
not profit ? When shall come the hour of true and needful 
emancipation from the body, and from that which tends, at 
once, to hamper and destroy it ? When shall she, in apostolic 
faith and love, cease to slight the truth and word of Grod bj 
her slavery to tables, and toilettes, and pots, and kettles ? 



Fly swiftly ronod, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the joyml day." 



BBOTIOH IX. — VIOLENT BXBRCIBB. 

231. Excessive or violent efforts, either in labor or play, 
are usually productive of greater or less evil. It is indeed 
true that the infliction of the penalty, for transgressions of this 
sort, is not always immediate. The effects of poison — lead, 
for example — have been first manifested at the distance of 
many years after inhaling it. So, to some extent, it may be 
with regard to violent or excessive exerdse (62, 119). 

232. Thus, for a wager, or even for sport, men will some- 
times lift weights and make other muscular efforts, which over- 
strain their muscles. But as the suffering which follows imme- 
diately is not very considerable, and as the act is accompanied 
by a good deal of exhilaration, they vainly hope they have dmie 

QuxsTiONS. — Should females engage in the coarser oQt-of-4oor exp- 
oses, in company with the other sex ? What should be the place for 
femsJe amusements ? Has it not been usually thought that females do 
not need strong frames ? flow far is this view correct 1 To what fatal 
diseases are females more subject than males 1 What, in their treatment, 
is thus required of us ? 

Should females ever eneage in the coaner labors of die field or of the 
public works 1 Should Ihey hare aught to do with the coarser athletic 
sports ? Name some of the amusements and employments wiiich are 
proper for the female sex. What is said of errands of mercy and kind- 
ness ? Might these often be a substitute for other amusements ? Would 
the moral tendency of this be faToi:able ? 

What do travelers say of the £nglish women % Are our American 
women constitutionally different, or is their inability to walk attributable 
to other causes ? Relate, if jou please, the story from Dr. Janris. Has 
not fashion a great deal of sway in this matter? Why does woman 
really need muscular out-of-door exercises more than man? Should she 
climb, jump, &c. ? What is to be said of dancing ? Should she be 
trained to swim ? What would be its advantages ? Is such a thing prac- 
^<^«^ How does its practicability appear? What effect would this 
•xmse, and other out-of-door employments, have in diminisiiing the 
praieiit mortiiity from consomptioni Mart diseaaes, Ac 1 
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themselveB no harm. They h<^ ao^ I meaiiy if ^they hare aaj 

reflection or thought about them. 

233. But by and by — perhaps after the lapse of years — 
they are troubled with rheumatism. What is the cause of 
their suffering ? They seem to think — at least, many do— « 
that it is incidental to their condition. Man, say they, is a 
poor, frail creature. They may not mean this as a reflection 
upon the character of Ilim who, they suppose, made him so. 
But is it not such a reflection ? Should they not — would thej 
not, were they rightly infoimed — lay the whole blame upon 
themselves ? 

234. To blame the great Creator, directly or indirectly, for 
these ills, would be about as wise in us, as it would be to blame 
the machinist who constructed a certain steamboat boiler, be* 
cause, though it did not burst the first time it was overstrained^ 
it yet gave way after the strain had been ten or twenty times 
repeated. 

235. Now children are constituted to live on. In other 
words, they are very tenacious of life. Once overstraining the 
boiler does not appear to do them much injury. The restora- 
tive or recuperative powers of the system are very great. But 
the violence is repeated again and again. Rheumatism or other 
disease overtakes them in after life, at such a distance that they 
seldom, if ever, so much as dream of any connection it may 
have had with the violence which had been inflicted several 
years before. 

236. During the exhilaration which, in many children, 
accompanies their amusements, they are quite liable to go be- 
yond their strength. One who had not reflected on the sub- 
ject, might be surprised to know what amazing power the mind 
has, in this respect, over the body, to render it for the time 
insensible to fatigue. And though there may be and is a great 
difierence, in this particular, among children, they are all more 
or less liable to danger. 

237. On this account, were it for no other reason, much 
amusement in large companies is objectionable. Both the stim- 
ulus of numbers, and our natural ambition, tend to excite us 
unduly, and we are generally more liable to go beyond our 
strength, than when the number of associates is quite limited. 

238. This remark is particularly applicable to what might 
be called extra amusements, as of the gymnasium or the dance. 
Amusements which are of every-day occurrence, and are imita- 
tions or types of nature rather than of art^ are not so often pro 
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ductive of mischief as tbose whidi hj being rare are approached 
with that kind of eagerness which tends to over-indulgence and 
excess. 

239. The same exhilaration affects laborers of eveiy age, 
especiallj of that class most liable, frmn the first, to be borne 
awaj bj excitement. Thongh it is trae that great days' worksy 
performed under the influence of high excitement, maj, in 
Tirtue of what might be called an iron constitution, be borne 
awhile, thej yet strain the boiler, and, if it does not explode at 
once, its attraction of cohesion is diminished ; or, in other 
words, it is weakened* The straining is repeated, from time to 
time, tiU by and by— pei^ape just as we begin to think the 
* high pressure " perfectly safe — it bursts I 

240. Other illustrations c^ the danger of violent or exces- 
sive exertion might be presented in this connection ; but a 
statement of fiicts, which the reader may find in the concluding 
section of this chapter, will answer every possible purpose, and 
save much needless repetition. 

SBOTIOH X. — XOUKB SHOULDBBS. 

241. How distressing it is, to a sensitive mind, to see young 
persons, only eight or ten or twelve years of age, becoming 
round-shouldered, like their aged parents or grandparents ! 
For to be round-shouldered, is to be deformed ; and why should 
children, at an early age, be deformed like those who are suf- 
ering the pains and penalties of fifty or sixty or seventy years 
of moral and physical transgression ? 

242. Do you know, reader, what causes round shoulders, 
particularly in the young ? Why is it that we can hardly find 
a group of twenty or tWrty children, in a schoolroom or else- 
where, without finding three, four, five, or ten, who are already, 
in greater or less degree, bent out of their natural shape ? 

243. Much depends, no doubt, on sitting a long time — from 

Questions. — Are excessiye or violent efforts always followed by more 
or less of suffering ? Is the penalty always immediate ? Give an exam- 
ple of long delay. What is sometimes done for a wager 1 What are the 
ooBsequences ? What is then apt to be said, by the sufferer 1 Is this to 
place the blame where it ought to be placed ? What example is given to 
show our folly and weakness ? Are children very tenacious of life ? 
Repeat the comparison, borrowed from the steamboat, to illustrate this 
point. What is said of the exhilaration which often accompanies amuse- 
ment? Has the mind great power over the body? Whv is amuse- 
ment, in lai|;e companies, objectionable 1 What is said of great da^ 
warkit 
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daj to day — in a bed positHm. God has kiiidlj given to 
each of us a pair of shoulder-braces — I mean, of coarse, the 
collar bones. Naturally, we need no artificials of this tori, 
though many use them* Nature's own are about six inches 
long in an adult, and as large as one's finger. One end of 
each of these collar or brace bones b placed against the top or 
pmnt of the shoulder, and the other rests agsinst the breast 
bone. 

244. In children and youth, both ends of each of these 
bones are soft. It is not till we come to maturity that these are 
completely ossified, or changed into bone ; nor do they always 
become perfectly solid, eyen at this age, especiaUy in those who 
have feeble or diseased constitutions. 

245. If, while we are young, we sit a great portion of our 
time with the shoulders thrown fivward too fiur, we compress 
the soft cartilaginous ends of these bones, and the cartilages 
gradually yield and are abswhed, as it is called, so that die 
braces become too short, and the shoulders remain too far for- 
ward. Thus we are made, at length, round-shouldered. 

246. Now, besides giving us the appearance of age or dis* 
ease, while we are yet in years but children, this deformity is 
attended or followed by many disadvantages. I will not prom- 
ise to enumerate them all, but will just advert to some of the 
more prominent. 

247. The first inconvenience which arises fiom having our 
shoulders mi the fore part of our bodies, instead of having 
them at our sides, where they naturally belong, is, that we can« 
not use the anns so freely on account of it. Bound-shouldered 
peqple lose much of the benefit which the Creator intended to 
bestow on them. 

248. Secondly. While we are becoming round-shouldered,' 
we are compressing and cramping the chest, and preventing 
free motion of the lungs. No round-shouldered person can 
take in or dispose of as much air as he could if his shoulders 
were straight This, as we shall hereafter see, is no trifiing 
eviL 

249. Thirdly. This defonnity, when considerable, is an 
annoyance to the heart, the stomach, the brain, and all the 
internal machinery. None of these can perform their offices 
so freely, or with so much energy, when the shoulders have 
gradually crept round firom side to front, as when they have 
remained in the place which God in nature assigned them* 

250. The tendency, moreover, in all thi% k firom bad to 
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worse. J£ we could stop where we are^ it wocdd seem less 
necessary to protest agaiiist the condact which produces such 
serious results. But I know of no stopping-place. The tane 
course is to avoid the first steps in a r^ul so dangerous, and 
from which we are so unlikely ever to diverge. 

251. I trust I have made myself intelbgihle. It is not sit- 
ting with the shoulders thrown f<»rward too much for a few 
moments at a time, that does the mischief I have described, 
but the habit (^ sitting thus, for a long time together. The 
young, in their amusements, or even their employments, may 
bend into all sorts of shapes, if they will remain in them 
but a minute or so, and then bend back again. This remark 
is particularly applicable to the habit of bending forward at 
study. 

252. In genera], there is no necessity of throwing the shoul- 
ders forward, if the benches and desks are as they ought to be. 
If these are not too near together, it will be sufficient for every 
purpose, in writing, drawing, &c, to recline the head more or 
less, the body remaining the same. Provision is made, in the 
neck, for permitting this to remain slightly bent for a consid- 
erable time ?nthout injury ; but it is not so with the spinal 
column below it. 

253. Or, if to bend the neck is not quite sufficient, you may 
bend, also, at the hips ; that is, you may carry the upper part 
of your body forward without making any bend at aU between 
the neck and the junction of the body with the hips at the hip 
joint. This bending will, in general, be sufficient for all ordi- 
nary purposes. 

254. I have alluded to the condition of the desks and seats. 
The height of the seat makes comparatively little difference. 
But the desks in our schoolhouses are almost always too high 
or too low for the seats ; seldom, if ever, just right. 

255. Some of them are so much elevated above the seats, 
that the pupils who sit at them have been sarcastically repre- 
sented as hangmg on by their chins. A far greater number of 
schoolrooms, however, have desks so low, and the pupils are so 
careless about sitting upright, that they are continually in dan- 
ger of becoming round-shouldered. 

256. I will only add, just now, that many pupils, when they 
stand, in the schoolhouse and elsewhere, throw their shoulders 
fcxward almost as badly as they do in sitting. Writers on this 
subject have sometimes applied here, too, the keen edge of lid 
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icole, and have compared them to so many turtles or tortoises^ 
with their crouching heads drawn half way into their shells. 

257. If they have anything to say, while in thb position, 
they nsoally make bad work g[ it ; for a bent tube — and the 
windpipe is a tube — is not so good a medium for the trans- 
mission of sound, as every good singer well knows, as a straight 
one. And bent the windpipe must be, inevitably, when the 
head and should^to are pitched forward in the manner I have 
described. 

SECTION XI. — BPIXAL I>mriC17LTIS8. 

25d* Few things are more common among the young of 
modem times — especially among the young of the female sex 
— than spinal complaints. Dr. Warren, of Boston, appears to 
think that, within the sphere of his own observation, ^ about 
one half" the females, at least among those whom he calls the 
well educated, ^ are aJSected with some degree of distortion of 
the spine." And Lachaise, a French author of eminence, 
mentions a circle of twenty-two young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, over fifteen years of age, only two of whom were wholly 
exempt £rom it. 

259. What Dr. Warren calls the ^ well educated," I should 
never dare to designate in that way. He should have said, 
fouhumabfy educated. Or he might have eaid^ inteUeciualfy 
educated. Their minds are filled with learned lore, as a bottle 
may be filled with liquid ; their fingers are taught to thrum 
the pianO) and their feet to dance ; but they are fiu* enough 
from being as well educated for usefulness as the great majority 
of those who receive less instruction at the higher schools. 

Questions. — Why do we so mach dislike to see the yonng roond- 
shonlderod ? What, in general, is the reason for this appearance 1 Are 
ronnd shonlders yerj common? What are nature's snoalder-braces ? 
How do these get shortened ? What is the effect when they are thus 
shortened ? How does sitting in a bad position affect these bones ? 

What is the first inconvenience or evil which results from beinff ronnd* 
shouldered ? What the second ? What the third 1 Is the tendency, in 
these cases, usually from bad to worse ? Is it sitting badly, for a few mo- 
ments only, that does the mischief alluded to ? What is it said the yonnff 
may do, in their amusements ? Sittmg badly at school — what is said of 
this % Are our pupils generally furnished with good desks and seats ? 
Who may be said to be suspended by their chins ? Who may be com- 
pared to turtles, with their heads partly drawn into their shells 1 Why is 
the voice bad iidien we bend our heads forward while we read, sing, or 
q>e8k? Dogoodnngefscndeavortokstpti^wiiidpipeistn^tl 
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260. These last, however, — snch as I call well educated, — 
have, indeed, in very man j instances, a degree of spinal distor* 
tion ; but not as in France, to the extent of ten-^eventh$j nor 
as in Boston, to the extent of one-half. Still, it is not easy to 
find a group of half-a-dozen girls, or older women, without 
more or fewer crooked spines among them. Ncnr is the defbr^ 
mitj wholly unknown, even among boys. 
' 261. Those of either sex, who have ronhd shoulders, fre- 
quently have crooked spines in additi<«. The very individuals 
who feel either so weak or so indolent that they can with diffi- 
culty support themselves in an upright position, and hence suffer 
their shoulders, with the super-incumbent head and neck, to 
pitch forward and compress the collar bone, lungs, heart, etc, 
are the persons who feel unwilling to sit up straight when they 
write, draw, etc 

262. You will almost always find them, when at a desk, 
leaning upon it, with one shoulder — usually the right — more 
or less elevated than the other. Now, if the right shoulder is 
higher, the left is of course lower, than the other. And if one 
shoulder is higher or lower than the other, there must be, at 
the same time, a curve or twist in the spine, in the same pro- 
portion. And then, again, if the spine is curved above, there 
will be a corresponding curve below. 

263. Now, as I have elsewhere said (152), there is a large 
hollow groove in the spine, which is completely filled by that 
soft and delicate projection from the bndn, which we call the 
spinal marrow. This delicate spinal marrow or cord will not 
bear continued pressure ; but, in all permanent curvatures, 
there is more or less of compression. This may have, and I 
can hardly doubt thes hare, something to do in the production 
of those spinal complaints which everywhere abound, and which, 
especially in fashionable life, are greatly increasing. 

264. But this is not all. Distorted spines press up<m the 
organs of the chest and abdomen in the wrong place, and thus 
have some small tendency to derange their functions. I do not 
know how much evil, in these cases, is the result of direct pres- 
sure, and how much results indirectly from pressure on the 
spinal marrow. The pressure, at all events, is always hazard- 
ous, and should be avoided* 

265. Toung people, of both sexes, like to have symmetrical 
fi'ames, and perhaps sometimes envy the savages of the forest, 
^d the slaves of our southern plantations, their exceeding 
great freedom from deformities of this sort Many would give 
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almost anyffom of money, if ih^y were eqQaDf ttra^ht Notr^ 
I do not wish to compel them to purchase symmetry by paying 
the price they have to pay. 

266. Still I think a symmetrical body highly desirable, were 
it only for the sake of the mind which inhibits it ; and I musl 
think that mnne, at least, of what we call savage habits, are 
worthy of imitation. A young woman need not regard herself 
as a barbarian or a slave, simply because she does a little lig^ 
work every day in the field, or because she carries burdens oo 
her head, in order to teach the latter to sit gracefully on ita 
pedestaL 

267. Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to recom- 
mend sudden and severe effi>rts at rdbrmatioii, where physical 
education has been ne^ected up to twelve or fifteen years of 
age. Nor do I think it well, at any time, for even the strongest 
£nnale to cany trunks weighing eighty or ninety pounds on the 
head, half a mile at a time. Tlie burden should be in prc^xir* 
tion to the str^dgth and other droumstances of the individnaL 

SBOTIOH XII. — DBFOaXITIXS IV OXimBAlN 

268. The employments of human society are becoming so 
minutely divided, that it is next to impossible for us always to 
work in a healthy position. How can he wbo is employed ten, 
twelve, or fifteen hours a day in sharpenuig pins, setting tjrpes, 
or dipping candles, or sewing or pegging shoes or boots, be oth* 
erwise than deformed ? 

269. If we stand ail day at our employments, especially be* 
ft>re the period of maturity, the fix>t must be deformed ahnost 
inevitably. The pressure of the whole weight of the body on 
its complicated though somewhat strong arches, must slowly, 
yet certainly, destroy their elasticity and beauty. The pos- 
sessor, in short, becomes flatfooted ; and walks less gracefully^ 
as well as less easily, all the rest of his life. 

QtJESTiONS. — Are spinal complaints very common 1 What does Dr. 
Warren say of their freiquency in Boston ? What does Lachaise say of 
them in France ? With what class of society are they most frequent % 
Are boys ever subject to them ? Do round shoulders and crooked spinea 
often go together ? How are thef^e complaints detected by position at a 
desk ? Does a single spinal curvature ever exist by itself? Will the 
spinal cord bear much pressure ? Do spinal dintortions affect injurionnly 
any of the internal organs ? Are savages and slaves apt to be symmet- 
rical ? Would not a simpler course of life, or, in other words, a better 
physical education, prevent these diseaMs? Are they, on the whole, 
mcreaeing ? 
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270. An inspectkm find me^nrement of two Hievisasid chil- 
dren, in a large manuiactnring establishment in Great Britain, 
a few years ago, exhibited the following results : ^ The children 
were stunted and pale ; their flesh soft and flabby ; many had 
bent limbs ; in most the arch of the foot was flattened ; and 
several were pigeon-chested, and had curvatures in the spinal 
column." It is also added that ninety of tibe whole number 
bore the nuu^Es of rickets. 

271. Here are data which must neither be despised nor 
neglected. We are becoming, to a very great extent, a manu- 
fecturing people, like those of Great Britain ; and no power on 
earth, exterior to ourselves, can prevent, wholly, those tarible 
results to the human fitmie—- under the same circumstances, I 
mean — which have followed the minute division of labor in 
other countries. 

272. It is no trifle to have more than one thousand of every 
two thousand children with flattened — that is, deformed—- 
feet ; to have many with bent limbs ; many more stunted ; and 
ninety affected by rickets. This last item alone is enough to 
startle us, and awaken all our zeal and caution to prevent so 
dreadful an evil. 

273. For, suppose that in every fifty thousand young per- 
sons employed in our United States factories, twenty-two hun- 
dred and fifty — for this is the proportion above — were to be 
deformed by rickets. This would be nearly one thousand for 
the single city of Lowell. Who can endure the thouglit of it ? 
Females, however, suffer much more than males, in our facto- 
ries ; and their sufferings are apt to be much more severe, as 
well as more protracted. 

274. But let us not deceive ourselves. It is not in cotton 
mills alone, nor yet in other places exclusively, where the oper- 
atives are obliged to stand all day long, that deformities are to 
be found. I have seen boys, only ten years of age, required to 
sit and peg boot-heels ten hours a day, till the whole bony sys- 
tem was nearly crushed under it ; and this, too, in the very 
heart of New England. And if these things happen in the 
early stages of our manufacturing operations, what shall be 
in the end ? 

275. We should not forget that the bones do not get hard at 
their extremities, and throughout their whole extent, till about 
the twenty-fifth year, in males, and the twenty-second, in 
females. Now what shall prevent the young of both sexes, if 
&ey fiit or stand ten or even six hours a day, ftom becoming. 
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in timey move or lesB nus-fihiqpedy not ooljin body bat in mind? 
Nothing, most certaiiilj, shcnt of miracle. 

276. Thej who sit too much with their hands supporting 
their heads, while thej are poring over their books, will, in this 
way, throw back their shoulder-blades, and cause deformity in 
that direction. Those who sit too long with their right arm 
on too high a desk, in writing, drawing, sketching, or anything 
else, must inevitably have crooked spines. These, too, who^ 
for any reason whatever, stand habitually twisted, misplace 
both the shoulders and the hips, by that double distortion of the 
spine of which I have spoken at 262 ; besides becoming, in 
time, flatfooted. 

277. It is not severe labor, so mudi as that which is per- 
formed in unnatural positions, which stunts, deforms, or weakena 
the human frame. The farmer, whose exercise is chiefly in the 
sunlight and open air, may work hard twelve or fourteen hours 
a day, all his lifetime, and yet never suffer much from defor- 
mities or infimuties, provided all his physical, intellectual, and 
moral habits are correct. 

278. But let it not be supposed that I would recommend *- 
much less tolerate — twelve or fourteen hours of hard labor 
daily, even on the farm. It may be little more advisable — 
possibly little more healthy — to deform or stunt the mind, than 
the body. Yet this mental deformity is not uncommon ; and, 
what is more pain&l still, with all our boasted cultivation and 
light, it does not seem to be diminishing. 

279. Our increased reading no more increases, of necessity, 
our health of mind, than our increased facilities for indulging 
the stomach render us more healthy in body. In truth, it is a 
fisu;t of ominous import, that in the midst of mental and phjrsi- 
cal abundance, neither the physical nor the mental stomach of 
the human being performs its office as weU as it did a hundred 
years ago. 

Questions. — Does the minute diyision of human employments oper- 
ate fayorahly or nnfayorably to health ? What effect has long standing t 
What are the eyils of having the focft become too flat ? Where have 
laige obsenrations been made on the effects of position in factories ? Will 
yoa mention some of the facts which were developed ? Are mannfactn- 
lers amons us liable to the same evils ? What number in fifty thousand, 
at the ratio of Great Britain, would be deformed with rickets 1 What 
number in the single city of Lowell 1 Is female suffering from bad posi- 
tion greater or less than that of males 1 What evils already exist amone 
us, in the very heart of New England 1 Up to what ages are the bones soft 
and yielding, in the two sexes reepectiyefy ? What are the evils of Ml- 

6» 
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BSCTIOH Xltl. — ABTIFIOIAI* iJXMI TO XXBXOIflS. 

280. Everywhere in society there is a strong inclination to 
attempt to aid nature in her efforts ; as if the handiwork and 
common designs of the great Creator were susceptible of hu- 
man improvement Yet, when we reflect but for a moment, 
what is, or can be, more futile? And how often, in these 
attempts, do we defeat our own purposes ? 

281. A new-bom child, for instance, no sooner uses its 
tongue a little awkwardly — and why should it not be used 
awkwardly, prior to any experience how to use it more skil- 
Mly? — than we imagine it to be tongue-tied. What tongue- 
tie may be, most of us hardly know; but it is a deformity we 
have heard of, and forthwith art must be invoked, and the 
frenum underneath it must be divided. Now, I do not say thai 
this operation is never required, but only that it is very sel- 
dom. 

282. I do not know that the custom of making incisions 
where the teeth are about to appear, should be called an arti- 
ficial aid to exercise ; but it is, to say the least, very doubtful 
which is the predominant object with mothers, to aid the teeth 
in getting through for the sake of the child's own comfort, or 
that we may be comforted ourselves, in seeing him eat solid 
food better than he could before. 

283. Certain it is, however, that in at least nine cases in ten, 
if a child is healthy, the gums will take care of themselves; 
and if a child is not healthy, it is difficult to see how our lacer- 
ating these parts with a sharp instrument will make him so. 

284. Again ; a child inclines to walk. And here, above 
all, as if the great Creator was slow to bring about his own 
ends, the child must be hurried. We either hold him up, or 
encourage movements of his own, for which his little joints 
have not yet sufficient strength. Or he must be taught to walk 
by means of a go-cart, or some other mechanical contrivance. 
A thousand crooked legs have been made in these ways ; while 
no living child was ever made healthier, or happier, or better, 
by them. 

ting at study wilh the hand snpportiiig the head ? What those of sitting 
long with the right arm on too hi^h a desk ? What those of standing in 
a twisted position ? Are seyere Tabors, and those which are long con- 
tinned, as bad for health as unfavorable positions ? What is said of the 
farmer, who labors i^ the open air and in free sp)|oe f Am onr errors, in 
these matters, nnfayorable to mind as well as body ? Whftt comparison 
It aoiade ftet^iieen the present p^ipd $nd a century ag^ f 
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285. King Edward YI. was of a scrolbkHift or stranKms 

habit, and consequently had weak joints, especiallj weak 
ankles. Now, instead of endeavoring to invigorate the ner- 
vous or digestive centre, it was vainlj supposed nature ooold be 
aided a little, at the weak point. His feeble ankles were there- 
fore furnished with a species of iron boots. But he had not 
worn them many months before their evil tendency was dis- 
covered, and they were abandoned. 

286. Perhaps the chest of some over-refined female ia 
found to be weak. This, it is thought, must be supported. Or 
a delicate boy is becoming round-shouldered, and he must have 
shoulder braces. The reluctant fiither may, perhi4>8, be 
pointed to the cadets at our military schools — as straight as an 
arrow — and yet, he is told, they wear shoulder braces. With- 
out stopping to inquire whether their previous strength of body 
enables them to wear these braces without much injury, or 
whether it is the shoulder braces that made them strong, the feeble 
young woman must be corsetted, if hoi the young man braced ! 

287. It may be thought that a part of these remarks are 
misplaced — that oorsetting, and even tight dressing, are out 
of fashion. Yet, a young woman in Massachusetts, only a 
little while since, wore a dress so tight that it required the 
united strength of two strong female assistants to bring it 
together so that it could be &stened. And a dressmaker in 
one of our cities, but a few mcmths ago, told me that the rage 
for tight dressing was again on the increase. 

288. The question may be asked, whether I would reject 
all artificial assistance to the locomotive system, even in the 
case of disease. But I am not prescribing for disease. I am 
teaching those laws which, if obeyed, would tend to prevent it 
I have, however, seen cases of clubfeet, squinting, etc., where 
the application of the surgeon's art, if not of the dressmakei's 
devices under the surgeon's care, has been useful. 

289. As for most persons who are in tolerable health, or 
who are merely feeble, delicate, or indolent, the application of 
laces, braces, or straps to them, is wholly and forever wrong. 
And the greater the delicacy and weakness, general or local, 
the worse, in the end, the evils which result from applications 
which are intended to brace or strengthen. 

290. To the general truth of this remark, there may be one 
exception. When a person inclines to stoop, and the tendency 
has become so strong that there is no way of resisting it, apph- 
anoes may be made occasi(mally, for a day <»r half day, just 
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long eoaa^ to remind those wbo wear tliem of ihe neeesnfy 
of using nature's own ; and of sitting oorrectlj without an j 
support. . But other than this — that is, as mere remembranoers 
or monitors — all such aids are, in the end, incomparably worse 
than nothing at alL Thej weaken much more than they 
strengthen. 

291. I must call your attenticm for a moment to a yery dif^ 
ferent species of artificial aid from any which has yet been men- 
tioned. It has been jocosely said to be one part of the sailor's 
oath, never to walk when he can ride. We might almost 
believe that the rest of the world, with the fewest possible 
exceptions, had taken the same oath. For who is there so vul- 
gar as to walk when he can help it ? 

292. That, in these days of cheap and rapid travelling, one 
can hardly afford to walk, may be most true. It may, there- 
fore, in a great majority of instances, become a matter of plain 
duty to ride. This consideration, of course, must never be 
excluded from the account. Tet, whenever we can walk just 
as well, and there is no motive for riding but self-gratification 
or sheer indolence, we have very high examples of refusing to 
ride. 

293. One of the most remarkable of these, is that of the 
Apostle Paul. This trait in his character — the disposition to 
throw himself on his own resources — shines out everywhere, 
but nowhere more strongly than in his journey fitmi Troas to 
Assos, after a series of protracted labors, terminated by a rest- 
less and wakeful night. But I will not here enlarge. 

294. Walking, whenever we have strength for it, is, as a 
general rule — to which I grant there are a few exceptions — » 
much better for the health than riding. Then, too, it has the 
additional advantage of imparting and cultivating a spirit of 
self-dependence, in opposition to a spirit much more fiequenty 
but directly the reverse in its tendency. 

295. In most cases, from our earliest years up to manhood 
and womanhood, walking is regarded as mean and vulgar ; and 
being carried or drawn by some means exterior to ourselves, is 
thought more respectable. Not one child' in ten but thinks a 
great deal of the pleasure of riding ; while not one in a hun- 
dred appears to think of its demeaning, effeminating tenden- 
cies; to say nothing of the liabit which it fosters, of being 
dependent on other beings for our happiness, as well as of 
exercising over them a lordship which the Divine Author of 
our and their being never intended. A human being should 

^re prefer riding to walking than a lamb or a kitten* 
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296. This matter is carried so far tibat few, if thej can help 
it, will walk to see a neighbor, or to church, eren if the dis- 
tance is but a quarter of a mile. The land is as foil of the 
various sorts of machinery which human ingenuitj has devised 
as aids to exercise, as Egypt was of fi^ogs in the days of 
Pharaoh. 

297. The indigent, who sometimes can do no better, will 
occasionaUy adventure to ride on horseback, or in a plain op^ 
wagon or sleigh. For most, however, the covered vehicle is 
available ; but a plain covered wagon or carryall is deemed 
hardly sufficient for any who are pUu^ by drcmnstances at all 
above mediocrity. For them there must be the more fiishion* 
able barouche or coach. We have also the railrMd car and 
the steamboat. 

298. What more fashionable aids to exercise will be devised 
in coming generations, it is not easy to conjecture. As yet, the 
balloon is hardly available for every-day purposes ; and the 
electro-magnetic wires are still less so. 

. 299. It is not easy to believe the world to be as good or aa 
happy as it was before these aids to exercise were known. 
Even the labor-saving machinay of our sh<^s and factories is 
of doubtful utility, as we have partly seen, both to health and 
virtue. Men and women and children are no healthier, to say 
the least, than they were when the former were obliged to 
spade the soil, and when women spun and wove the doth. And 
yet, who would go back to those days of less refinement ? He 
could not, if he would. 

300. As a whole, things can never go backward In the 
matter of which we are speaking ; nor, indeed, does it seem to 
me desirable that they should. What is wanted in this matter, 
is to so regulate the things that are as to make the least possi- 
ble use of substitutes for human effort, and throw mankind, aa 
much as possible, on their own resources. 

Questions. — Is there among ns a general and an increasing desire to 
aid nature in her efforts 1 Is this a man of wisdom 1 What is said of cat- 
ting the frennm of the tongne ? What of the custom of cutting the gums 1 
Are our efforts to aid children in walking early to be commended % What 
mistake was made in the physical management of Edward YI. ? What 
is said of shoulder braces ? What of supporting the chest? Is the day 
of tighMacing gone by ? What is the testimony of dressmaker! on the 
snbject ? 

But are there, tlien, vo instances in which artificial aidi to exeidM 
would be admissible ? What are some of them f Are artificial aids, in 
funeral, worse for ns in proportion to our weakness tad feeblenen t 
What exception to this rule 1 
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8BCTI0H Xir.— AIR AVO SXBBCTSfl. 

301. It may not be easj to say, in a few words, why those 
bones and muscles of the human body which are formed in the 
open air should be so much more firm than those which are 
formed within doors, and amid bad gases or foul exhalations ; 
but the fact that it is so is quite undeniable. The phosphate 
of lime, of which bones so hugely partake, is far better balanced 
in the former case, by those other ingredients of which the 
bones are made up ; and the muscles are far better oxygenated. 
They are, in other woixte, iiK»re aUve. 

302. True it is — and I have no wish to disguise the fact -^ 
that the indiTidual, such as the fimner, or the traveler, or the 
doer of good among the sick in mind or body, is at the same 
time obeying many more of the physical laws of Grod, besides 
breathing the free and pure air ; so that it is not always easy 
to say exactly how much is or is not the result of the particular 
influence of which I now speak. 

303. One thing, however, we do know with the utmost cer^ 
tainty. We know well, that, be the other circumstances of 
life what they may, if an individual is shut up in a highly 
heated atmosphere, or in a room filled with bad gases or dust, 
or unwholesome exhalations^ his muscles will never be firm 
and strong until he exchanges his situation for one more favor* 
able. And this is evidence of the influence of air on the loco- 
motive system which cannot be evaded. 

304. Many in our cities, especially literary and professional 
men, though fiillj convinced, in a general way, of the impor- 
tance of exercise, are apt to grudge the time which is needed 
for going abroad into the open air ; and consequently they saw 
or split wood in their cellars, or perform gymnastic exercises 
in their chan^bers or wood-houses. Such a mbtake is of al- 
most every-day occurrence. 

305. There may be other reasons why such persons do not go 
abroad more into the open air. I have already said (295) that 

What 18 said to be the sailor's oath ? Do almost all the world appear 
to have taken it ? Is there not a strong temptation to this ? Have we not 
distinj^ished examples of a preference in the other direction ? Is walking 
generally better for health than riding ? llow are we usually trained to 
regard walking ? Is this matter earned very far 1 Are there some who 
will venture in an open vehicle or on horseback ? Is it eaity to conjecture 
what will be the end of all this 1 Is the world as good and as happy and 
as healthy as it was whan mankiad were thrown much more on their own 
resources ? What, then, is to be done ? Is it desirable to go backward, 
if we could? 
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walking is becoming vnlgar, with manj ; to which I might have 
added, that garden and field labor are becoming so. Besides, 
it is by no means unusual to grudge the time which would be 
required for exchanging our ererj-day clothing for that which 
would be thought decent abroad on the one hand, or would be 
adapted to spading or hoeing on the other. Whereas, an in- 
dividual who has been sitting in bad air till he feels too lazj to 
change his clothing, or to spare more than fifteen minutes for 
exercise, may slip, unobserved, into his cellar or his garret ; for 
which no special preparation will be needed. 

306. Thousands of mechanics and merdmnts, who are pale, 
thin, and feeble, with soft, fiabby muscles and narrow chests, 
who have never been in the habit of breathing pure air, find a 
luxury which they know not how to describe, when permitted 
to take a stroll over some pork or common. But a still greater 
change is felt — one altogether indescribable — when they walk 
far enough to let the eye rest on something besides brick and 
stone and wooden walls and buildings. 

307. Something doubtless is due, in these eases, to the in- 
fluence which cultivated fields and gardens have on the eye^ 
and which, being reflected, as it were, on the soul, rouses all 
the energies of mind and body. Still, a great deal must be 
owing to the full supply of air surcharged with oxygen, and 
freed frcHn those emanations and other admixtures which are 
inseparable, in cities, from the most favored conditions and 
situations. 

308. One-fourth, and sometimes one-third, of our population 
is well known to be scrofulous. To such, with their soil, in- 
elastic, and inefficient muscles, exercise in the open air is much 
more indispensable than to those who inherit a good constitu- 
tion and an exemption from glandular and other obstructions. 

. 309. Hufeland, in his ^ Art of Prdonging Life,** says : 
** Suffer no day to pass without enjoying the pure, open air, be- 
yond the boundaries of a town or city." Consider your walk 

QussTioirs. — Do we know whj the mnseles of thoee who aie much 
in the open air have so mnch more elasticity and i trength than those of 
other people ? Ma^ it not be owing to a variety of causes ? Why do so 
many gmdge the tune required for exercise in the open and pore air ? 
What classes of persons are most liaUe to this error t Has mdolence 
nothing to do in toe matter 1 Who find the park or the common — still 
more Uie country — so refreshing ? Do the caltivated and green fields 
have an effect on ns through the eye ? Is a tendency to scrofula very 
general among as ? What effect does pore air have on the scrofulous * 
What does Hofelaad say of the unportanoo of eacmciia in the open airt 
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not merelj as a means of exerdse, but, in a particular manner, 
as a means of enjoying the purest vital nutriment, — a nutri- 
menty moreover, which is indispensably necessary ; above all, 
to those who are much confined to their apartments. 

SECTION ZV. — THE STOMACH AND EXEBCISB. 

310. It was once thought that the work of d]ge8ti<m and 
muscular exercise did not agree very well ; especially at dinner 
time. There are some old Imes, which ^iliarce this idea. They 
are nearly as follows : 

''After breakfiut, work and toil ; 
After ^nneTy sit awhile ; 
After sapper, walk a mile." 

311. These lines go upcm the supposition that breakfast and 
supper, as should always be the case, are lighter than dinner. 
But is there any necessity of eating a heavy dinner ? Most 
certainly, they who take three meab a day find no necessity of 
using heavy meals at any time. Our lightest meab are usually 
quite heavy enoii^h for the strongest. No doubt it is wrong 
to oppress the stomach and other digestive organs at any time 
of the day. 

312. An opinion has prevailed, time immemorial, that all our 
meals are followed by a species of fever, usually called the 
^ fever of digestion." A slight chill is first perceived ; then an 
increase of heat and dryness of the skin ; and lastly, a degree, 
greater or less, of perspiration. Hence one reason, no doub^ 
why it has not been thou^t best to exercise soon after eating. 

313. But it is not true that a fever of digestion is necessary, 
after all. The snake that forces his brother reptile down his 
throat, might be injured by exercise immediately afterward. 
To him, moreover, a digestive fever may be necessary. So it 
may be to the swine and to the human biped who imitates him. 
But they who live as abstemiously as they ought, need no fever 
of digestion ; nor are they injured by reasonable exercise im- 
mediately after meals. 

314. In truth, if we live right, especially if we eat and drink 
as we ou^it, moderate exercise soon after a meal is not only 
innocuous, but positively useftiL It agitates the digestive 
organs just enough to make them act healthfully and vigor- 
ously. And he who loads his stomach to such an extent as to 
be unfitted for immediate labor, mental or bodily, provided still 
his labors are moderate, has passed the hounds which nature 
prescribed^ and eat6a.too iwieh. 
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315. No fact is better known than that actiye, stirring men, 
especially farmers and gardeners, have $ur better digestion than 
students and sedentary people. Could this be so, if there were 
a natural incompatibility between incessant bodily activity and 
the due action of the stomach and other organs concerned in 
the work of digestion ? 

316. At the same time, it cannot be denied that violent ex- 
ercise of any kind, while ihe stomach is full, is greatly hurtfuL 
Xiet a person nm rapidly, for some time, even just after the 
best and lightest meal; or let him lift hard, espedalty in a 
stooping posture ; or let him climb rapidly to a great height ; or 
sing or holloa loudly for a Icmg time, and the consequences will 
be unfavorable. These violent or rapid exertions wiU cause a 
tendency of the blood to the muscles which are called into use ; 
and digestion will be less perfect in proportion. 

317. But this brings us to the confines ci a train <^ thought 
that belongs to another chapter of our subject, viz., that on 
Digestion ; to which, for the present, I must reifer those who 
ymdk to prosecute their inqwries in this direction any further. 

BBonoH XVI.— oomnsersoK ov szsbctsb with icnro aki> tbbuit^. 

318. Maria Edgeworth tells us of a father and his little boy, 
who, having taken a long walk, became quite fatigued, although 
Ihey had not y^ reached their home. The boy thought he 
eould hardly go a step farther. What, now, should be done ? 
^ Here,'' said the &th^, *^ ride on my gdd-headed cane.** The 
son was soon astride of the cane, and marching homeward with 
eomparative ease and vigor. 

319. Your house, we will suppose, to be on fire. In it is as 
almost helpless invalid that has not been able to cross his room 
fbr weeks. But, under the exciting influence of fear, he rises 
from his bed, and passes, unaided and unsupported, into the 
street; and, before his strmigth fails, he even reisMshes the house 

QusBTiOKB. — What WM fonnerly tEioaght ftboat«xerci§e immediately 
wfyeg eatingf What eld triplet was fonaded oa this belief? 8hoald 
breakfast and nipper be light, as this old tr^>let pfesappoees 9 Should 
any of oor meals be heayj ? Is there the least necessity of this, if we take 
three meals a day 1 What is said^ e^en in books, ajbont a dieestiTe fever ? 
Should snj animal bnt Ae snake so eat as to hare snch a wrer f Is not 
moderate exorcise of body and mind nsefnl after eating^t Will this ao- 
coant, in part» for the health of fiurmers and radenen t li»y not violQat 
exercises, after all, ii]une4i«tel7 after qatingjoe isjiuifias 1 

e 
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of a near neighbor. See, iJien, what an inflaence the mind has 
on the locomotiTe system ! 

320. I knew a father, who, with onlj moderate strength, was 
obliged to labor as a blacksmith ten or twelve hours a day, and 
then watch over his sick son at ni^t; and this nearlj every day 
and night for two or three months in saccession. Yet he en- 
dared the effects much better than he himself or any body else 
could have expected. 

321. More than even this : I have known individuals to take 
the sole care of very sick friends, day and night together, for a 
month or more, with no relief during the whole time, except 
during two nights ; and yet, in spite of the trial and a feeble 
oonstitution, they have come off with their usual health. But 
necessity was upon them, and had as effecdve an influence as 
love had upon the father just now mentioned. 

322. This principle, which we are considering, was well 
illustrated by the case of the defeated, dispirited French army 
during its setreat from Russia. When no enemy was near, the 
soldiers had hardly strength enough to carry their arms ; but 
no sooner did they hear the report of the Russian guns, than 
new life seemed to pervade them, and they wielded their 
weapons most maufuUy, till the fi)e was dispersed. Then, 
again, the danger being over, there was a relapse to their 
former weakness and prostration. 

323. A South Carolinian had his leg amputated, some years 
once, at Philadelphia. In order to be regarded as a brave 
man, he would not move so much as a muscle of his face dur- 
ing the whole operation. But his bravery was purchased at a 
rate too dear ; for the amputated limb was hardly bound up ere 
he expired. 

324. We have all heard the trite remark that men who 
labor ly the johy labor more freely and rapidly than when they 
labor by the day. Take the case of the sawyer. While he is 
paid by the day, as we are told, his saw only says : by — ^ — - 
day ; by — the — day ; at a most drawling rate. But when the 
mipd of the laborer bas a more stirring motive before it, that is, 
when he is paid by the job, his saw responds more briskly ; and 
says, by ihejobyjch^job; by the job, job, job* 

325. One reason why bodily exercise has not done more 
than it usually has for the diseased, has been the want of men- 
tal co-operation. The late Dr. Cogswell told me of a student 
who, being a sufferer from dyspepsia, he recommended to him 
to labor evsxy day, more or less^ on a faim* But he did it 
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against bis inclination. He went to the field daily, as an ox to 
the slaughter, or, at least, as a bullock to the joke ; and was not, 
of course, much benefitted. 

326. The next year the doctor took the precaution to advise 
his patient to bargain for a share in the profits of his labor. 
The result was just what might have been expected. He had 
a new motive to exertion ; and the stimulus was bj no meana 
an unfavorable one. His health improved during the whole 
summer and autumn ; and, bj following up his putial victorj 
for a jear or two longer, the dyspepsia at length disappeared* 

8ECTIOV XVII. — mniCJLL iKFLuxKca ov xxxacifs. 

327. By the medical influence of exercise, I mean, here, an 
influence which is favorable to the due performance of all the 
functions of the body ; especially to their gentle and not violent 
perf<Minanee. Of those medl<»l influences which are more 
violent, it is not now my purpose to treat The whole treats 
ment, even of a cold, requires a wider scope. 

328. I have in my possession a curious book of about three 
hundred pages, entitled ** Medidna Gymnastica ; " written just 
150 years ago. It is a work, in short, on curing diseases, 
especially cluonic diseases — diropsy, hypochondria, consump- 
tion, etc. — by means of exercise. It contains, along with some 
things fanciful, not a little of what the philosopher Locke calla 
^ sound, round-about common sense." . 

329. But the writer of this work means something different 
by his terms from what I do, for he says : ^ By exercise, then, 
I understand all that motion or agitation of the body, of what 
kind soever, whether voluntary or involuntary, and aU methods 
whatsoever which, without the use of internals, may suffice to 
enable nature to expel the enemy which oppresses her ; bon-* 
fining myself to the consideration of it only as it may prove 
curative — not as palliative, or barely preservative.'' 

330. Now, in order to health, there must be, in the living 
system, a steady centrifugal tendency. I speak, here, not only 

QuBSTiOKS. — Relate the storyby Miss Ed^worth. What is told of 
the invalid in a house on fire ? What gave him this extra power of the 
muscular system ? What is said of the hard-laboring blacksmith ? What 
other anecdote is related of a similar kind ? What does historj say of the 
effects of fear and courafi;ey operating alternately, on the retreat of the 
French army from Russia 1 Relate the story of the South Carolinian. 
What is sua of the stimulus of working by the job 1 Relate the story of 
the dyspeptic patient, and say why it was that he finally recovered. 
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of the great work of perspiration, which is performed hj the 
skin, but of all other processes by means of which waste matter 
is brought out of the deep interior of the body, and ejected from 
it. In sach a work, the Imigs^ kidneys, and some other organs 
participate. 

331. Suppose I hare taken cold. Daring the existence of 
this disease the centrifugal tendency just now mentioned is 
greatly diminished, and a centripetal tendency is substituted. 
This gives rise to feelings of duli^ss and oppression. In truth, 
the system is oppressed, throughout, and caUs loudly for relief 

332. Now, how is the centnfiigal tendency of which I have 
spoken, and which is so indispensable to life and health, to be 
restored ? Thero are seyeral ways and means of doing this. 
One is, by abstaining from the solids and liquids to whK^ we 
have been accustomed ; and using nothing but a very little dry 
food. Another is by being cheerful. But another, and still 
more important thing, is moderate exercise, in the oj^en. but not 
too cold air. 

333. This last, if not carried too far, always has a centrifu- 
gal or outward tendency. No single means can do so much 
permanent good. But, I repeat, it must not be vi<^ait, nor 
unequal. The more general it is, by which I mean the more 
it produces a gentle action of the whole sur&ce, the better. 
Violent efforts, though highly popular, are by no means the 
best in the end. 

334. While writing this very section, my attention has been 
called to a notice of the recent death <£ Dr. Chickering of Mas- 
sachusetts, as published in the Bostcm Medical and Surgical 
Journal. He supposed he had taken o^d, and fixxn that mo- 
ment ^ kept his room excessive^ hot/' Just one week after this 
*^ he passed a comfortable day in bed, having a good relish for 
food, and taking a Mr share of it." The next day, we are 
told, he ^ wanted plenty to eat ; " and, it is to be presumed, he 
had it. In three or four days he was dead. 

335. This forcing nature — or attempting to do it — to re* 
sume her centrifugal tendencies, by a whole week in a heaied 
oven, and by filling the stomach, even though done by a sensible 
physician My-seven years of age, is little more to be com- 
mended than that steaming, of which, during late years, we 
have heard so much. 

336. The same principles should govern us, in the case of 
stomach disease, as in that of cold. There are few persons in 
whom gentle exercise would not produce that gradual deter- 
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mination to the surface which would relieve the internal organs. 
Who does not know how apt the dyspeptic are to have cold 
hands and feet, and even a cold and shrank surfiu^e in general ? 

337. Now brisk, and at the same time gentle, exercise, pro- 
motes a free circulation and glow of the skin, bj sending the 
blood out to the extremities, and thus produces a gentle and 
genial warmth, even in the remotest toes and fingers. Such a 
warmth will wholly or partially relieve the stomach ; and if it 
could be kept up, without too much violence, for a considerable 
time,, would doubtless effect a permanent cure. 

338. I know of no better measure, as far as it goes, for re- 
moving chronic diarrhoea, than gentle exercise. It has some- 
times been a principal means of cure, in a disease of this kind 
of many years standing. Constipation, which is the opposite of 
diarrhoea, is often partially relieved in the same way. Indeed, 
at one period it was deemed sufficient, for the cure of this dis- 
ease, to knead the abdomen. But if partial or occasional action 
of the abdominal muscles will do so much for the confirmed 
dyspeptic, how much more can be done by general exercise^ 
long continued, in the way of prevention ? 

339. The consumptive person is often sent to the farm or 
the tannery, or to the woods and mountains, or, perch^ce, to 
the Banks of Newfoundland, or to the Pacific Ocean. But I 
have always found the benefit, even in these cases, to be very 
nearly in proportion to the average of gentle and cheerful and 
pleasurable exercise. 

340. So with those invalids who go, every year, to "the 
Springs," or to Europe, for their health. Instead of sitting in 
tight rooms, over air-tight stoves, breathing bad air, for one- 
half or three-fourths of the time, with their brain half dis- 
tracted by study or by business, and at the same time greatly 
exdted, they are using more or less of exercise in that open air, 
which Heaven has fiimished in such abundance for the special 
use of its intelligent and unintelligent creation. 

341. At the present time, a liu^ proportion of our inhabi- 
tants, of every age and description, seem doomed to use their 
lower limbs very little, and their upper extremities and their 
brains very much. This has a tendency, on the one hand, to 
divert the blood firom the feet and leave them cold, inactive, 
and perhaps diseased ; and, on the other hand, to send an un> 
due proportion of blood to the brain, heart, lungs, and other 
organs in the upper part of the body, and thus to cause undue 
heat and excitement 
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342. Now, exercise in the open air — and nodiing e1s<% 
perhaps, short of this, except drags and medicines ironi the 
apothecary — will equalize the circolation, and prevent this 
inconvenient, not to saj dangerous, terdency. It is on this 
account that I contend so strongl j for exercise in connection 
with schools, and especially for those kinds of exercise which 
will promote a free circulation in the lower limbs. 

343. For want of a due attention to this subject, I have seen 
some of our most excellent youth, of both sexes, go down to a 
premature grave. They were ambitious of distinction at school, 
as well as fond of study ; and greatly conscientious. And, as 
no danger was apprehended, they were allowed to be at their 
books^ not only all day, but a part of the night, till Nature, 
indignant at being cheated out of her rights, would no long^ 
endure it. 

344 And then, to add to the danger, as they were con* 
sidered rather d^cate, they were treated with what was sup- 
posed to be delicate food. Coarse and plain food did not reli^ 
but they could eat a little of somediing nice, such as cakes, pies, 
or pastry; and so they were indulged in them, especially as it 
was supposed their superior richness would render a very little 
of theip sufficient for their support 

345. No mistake could be greater than this ; yet it has been 
the mistake of thousands ; and I fear wiU be of thousands more. 
If anybody can bear rich or highly concentrated food, it is 
the hard-working farmer, mechanic, or sailor ; not the studious 
or the sedentary. The latter must eat coarse or plain food, cr 
perish. There is no other known alternative.- 

346. It is, nevertheless, true, that the lives of delicate, over- 
nourished young persons, can be prolonged somewhat — espe- 
cially while they are young, and have great tenacity of life — 
by exercise in the open air. But how greatly to be regretted 
the necessity of palliating, in this way, those diseases which, 
after all, can onl^ be palliated ; but under the weight of which 
we must finally be crushed ! When will the world begin to 
believe, practically, that prevention is better than cure ? 

347. Much is said, in these days, about purifying the blood ; 
most of which is perfect nonsense, to give it a name no worse. 
I shall have occasion hereafter to set 'this matter righ\; or, at 
least, to attempt it. For the present, I will only say, that one 
of the most effectual of all blood-purifiers, except good food and 
drink — and next to these the most universal panacea— is 
habitual exercise in free and pure air. 

348. In directing our friends to the use of exerase as a 
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remedml agency, nothing is more common than the castom of 
Bending them abroad for this purpose, very early in the mom-* 
ing ; as if the morning air had something in it peculiarly salu* 
brious. This is a mistake. 

349. True, it is not denied that exercise should be taken bj 
most persons in the morning ; and, by a few, very early — even 
before sunrise. Not, however, because the morning air is, in 
itself, any better than the evening air ; for it is not so good. 
This, however, must be admitted, that, having just risen, re- 
freshed, most persons are better able to resist the deleterious 
tendencies of a damp or insalubrious atmosphere in the morn- 
ing, than at evening. 

350. Some few there are, however, I again affirm, who can- 
not take exercise very early in the morning without suffering 
for it nearly the whole day. The directi<Hi, then, so ofien heard, 
to such persons, to go abroad very early, la Ul advised, and 
should be received with great caution, if not wiUi some abate- 
ment. Ignorance is usually bold and assuming ; and is apt to 
deal by wholesale, in this as well as all other matters. 

Questions. — What is meant, in the foregoing section, by the medical 
influence of exercise t What cnrions ancient b(Mk is allnded to * Pre- 
vention, then, rather than cure — or, at least, palliation — is all which is 
here intended, is it not ? 

What is meant, in philosophy, by a centriftigal force or tendencjr? Wfaal 
is meant by tiie term in this work, as applicable to hygiene? What art 
9ome of the bodily organs concerned in this result ? Is this tendency, in 
«he case of a cold, Increased or diminished ? When this tendency is lost, 
and a centripetal one is substitnted, how is the former to be restored ? It 
violence desirable in- effecting the change ? What striking example is 
alluded to, as proof of its danger ? Hnst not the idea of forcing nature 
be abandoned ? Is stomach disease to be removed, also, bj establishing a 
centrifugal tendency ? Is it so, particularly, with dyspepsia ? Do cold 
hands and cold feet indicate a wrong direction of the general current f 
What is said about chronic diarrhoea ? What about constipation -« its 
opposite ? How, as regards exercise, should the consumptive be treated f 
Why is it that going to the mountains, the springs, and to Europe, ^h 
pear to do so much good ? 

To what are most of us, by education, custom, and habit, now doomed f 
Is exercise the only thing — short of dosing and drugging— which will 
avert the danger ? What is a prominent danger in aU our schools ? Is 
the substitution of a rich diet ror exercise in the open air, at all safe t 
Can the delic ate y outh of our country bear delicate and highly concen- 
trated food? Whose stomachs, alone, can dispose of it with safety? 
Must Ihe improvement of the delicate youth be wholly despaired of? 
What must be done for him ? What is said about purifying me blood? 
What is said of exercise very early in the morning ? Why is it some- 
times objectionable? Is the air, of itself, more damp and insalubrious in 
the morning than in the etening? Why, then, is morning exercise tbi 
best for some persons ? 
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8BCTIOV XTIII. — SDUCATIOir OF THS IX>COMOTITX tTBTUC 

351. The educadon of the bonj and mnscular system is a 
work of immense importance ; and can hardly be commenced 
too early. We may so manage as to make a child squint, in 
the cradle, at a very early age. In other words, we may so 
place a light, that, in his efforts to look sideways at it, the feeble 
muscles of the eye will become diseased. But, if a wrong 
position wiU thus weaken, a right position will strengthen these 
parts, in the same proportion. And this, as &r as it goes, 
would be education of the muscular system. 

352. This, however, is used merely as an illustration. No 
wise parent would suffer a very young child to look a long time 
at a luminous object, even though it were placed directly be- 
fore him. But there are cases of real and necessary and frequent 
occurrence which might be mentioned. 

353. A child, for example, is nervous, and irritable, and 
inclined to cry frequently. The mother or nurse, however^ 
generally succeeds in composing him by a hush. But crying 
strengthens, if it does not develop, the lungs ; and perhaps it is 
the child that cries most, whose respiratory and oilier muscles 
most need this species of discipline. 

354. Then, again, a child is. inclined to laugh. This, also^ 
educates the muscles of the face. Here, however, no argu- 
ments are needful ; for the .parents and friends who discourage 
laughing, though sometimes found, are few and far between. 

355. The child — once more — inclines to talk. Here we 
are not only ready to let the " education " proceed, but to helg 
it on. We even anticipate. But this is wrong. There should 
be no anticipation — no hurrying. We should restrain, or hold 
back, rather than hasten. Only, whenever he doet speak, we 
should be anxious to see that he speaks right 

356. It is no uncommon thing, even among those who are 
most anxious to urge a child forward in the art of talking, to 
teach him wrong ; so that many things are to be afterward 
unlearned. They even encourage him to continue his baby- 
talk. Now, although I have no objection to the use of mono- 
syllables by a young child, ye^ I must say it is greatly desirable 
that what he says should be spoken plainly. To induce him to 
do this, would be to educate the muscles concerned in the woiiL 
of speaking ; and would be highly important. 

357. Some children, long before they can walk, begin to 
eing. I would not push thelli forward, greatly, even in this ; 
yet I would certainly lead them gently on, whenever they man* 
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ifest a disposition to follow. And what they do^ in this matter^ 
they should be taught to do welL 

358. Of oooise, it willnotbeexpected^byany, thail would 
recommend haste about walking. The same general mle, in 
practice, already alluded to^ will apply here. We should fdUow 
nature rather than lead her. Much is to be done with some 
children, in the way of teadiing them, while walkings to use 
their legs coirectly. 

359. So in regard to playing on instraments. I knew a 
family who could play on a piano, several of them, almost as 
soon as they could walk. Now, were there no otl&er advan- 
ta^s to be derived from vocal and instrumental music, in the 
ease of the very young, it would have an important influence 
on the education of the muscles ccmcemed in these exercises. 

360. If we begin early, we can educate our muscles, both 
locally and genertdly, to almost any degree of power required* 
The old Grecian story of carrying the ox will serve to illna- 
trate this point. Milo of Cratona, the wrestler, when yoon^ 
took it in his head to carry a calf a short distance every day 
on his shoulders ; and he continued to carry it, so the story says, 
till it became an ox --^ his strength increasmg daily, as the calf 
mcreased in size. 

361. One thing must, however, be remembered. If we 
carry this process of developing and strengthening our mnsdes 
to the utmost possible extent, we may, perhaps, deprive other 
parts of our system of the needful degree of nervous energy. 
The brain may not act so well for it; or the skin, lungs, 
stomach, or bowels may lose, gradually, their tone and energy. 

362. It was once a very generally received doctrine in 
physiology, that there is a natural anti^nism between the 
muscular and bony syst^ns and the brain and nerves. Hence 
the busts €£ Hercules, who is represented as a mighty man 
physically, have a comparatively small head. Hence, too, such 
men as Plato are represented as having very large heads 
grafted upon a frame of ordinary size, or at most upon one not 
gigantic. 

363. But this doctrine has been carried too far. There is 
no incompatibility between a good degree of muscular and 
cerebral development. The only diflSculty, as I think, lies in 
diseased development Let the whole energies of the individ- 
ual be expended in a particular direction, and the results will 
be unfavorable. They ever hate been so ; and we can expect 
Bothing better in time to come. 
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364. I ha,re spoken, at some length (241, 258) of the gen- 
eral tendency to round shoulders, crooked spines, and the like. 
A little painstaking would not onlj prev^it all this, but save 
us a great deal of trouble. The simple custom of carrying 
burdens on the head, instead of weakening — as some have 
feared it might — the spinal column, would probably be found 
the very best means of stroigthening it, and of preserving its 
integrity. 

365. Dr. Jarvis relates that he 4moe saw a colored woman 
in the streets of Louisville, Ky., with a tub of water on her. 
head and a pail <^ water in each hand. I have myself wit- 
nessed similar feats, both at the North and at the South. The 
same thing, in its essentials, is testified conoeming the Spanish 
peasants, as well as the peasantry of other countries. 

366. Now, I do not hesitate to indorse the statement oftai 
made with regard to results in these cases, viz., that, when the 
custom is not carried too far, — so &r, I mean, as to overtask 
the system and stunt it, — the head is more erect and the back 
more straight for it. I think we may learn a lesson from these 
focts ; and not only learn, but retain it. 

367. Then I have a word more to say, in passing, about 
swimming. I do not know of many items of physical education 
more important to both sexes than this. Not only is it a most 
delightful amusement to those who are tnuned to it, but it does 
so much for the proper development and just symmetry of our 
bodies that I can never cease to recommend it, in wise hands, 
as a most important aid in the cause of physical education and 
management 

SECTION XIX. — LATX KFFOaTS AT IMFKOVSMSKT. 

368. T have seen a man of fifty years of age, or even beyond 
that, with dumb bells in his hands, swinging them backward 

Questions. — Is the edacation of the bony and mnscnlar system a 
matter of considerable importance 1 What is said of squinting ? What 
of crying ? May cryinfi: be a needful discipline of the muscles ? What 
is said of laughinp^ ? When a child is old enough to talk, should he be 
urged forward 1 Should we encourage baby-talk, ^- or teach him to speak 
his little words correctly ? Is early singing desirable ? Is it desirable to 
encourage instrumental music ? Can we eiducate our muscles to almost, 
any degree, by beginning sufficiently early ? Relate the story of Milo of 
Crotona. Is there no limit to human strength ? Could MUo ever have 
carried an elephant ? May we not cultivate one part of the system at th% 
expense of the other parts ? What partially erroneous physiological doc- 
trine was once in vogue ? What is said of canrying burdens on tiie headi 
^ay not this custom be carried too far 1 What is i^ded about swimming 1 
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md forward, for the sake, as be said, of the exercise. And it 
would have been as mueh beyond mj power as a joumej to 
the moon, to convince him that he was not benefiting hinisel£ 
He had just eaten a heavj and indigestible dinner, and was 
endeavoring to avert its Supposed evil tendencies. 

369. One general object, however, which he had in view in 
this exercise, was, as he sidd, to straighten his frame, and eft* 
pecially to keep back his shoulders. In this point of view he 
seemed to be quite successful. For, though the ossification of 
his bonj system must have been completed twenty years before^ 
jet, some how or other, as facts fully prove, something may be 
done even at this late period. 

370. A still more striking case is related by an individual 
in Worcester county, Massachusetts, — and hj a man of at 
least comnron veracity. He says that he once slept on a plank 
eight years, in part to straighten his frame, although then aLmost 
in middle life ; and that his efibrts succeeded. 

371. My own efibrts at improvement — begun as they were 
at neariy thirty years of age — are little less striking ; but to 
relate them, in this place, would be to make the experiments 
of one single man quite too prominent. I must, therefore, 
omit them for the present. 

372. Although it is much more easy and natural to alter our 
shape, and make the crooked straight, before the age of twenty- 
five or thirty, while the bones are not yet completely ossified 
at the ends and edges, yet we should never despair, at any age, 
of doing something. If we have become round-shouldered, or 
one-sided, at even fifty years of age, there is every reason for 
believing that a partiai or entire restoration can be effected. 

373. This restoration can be effected in one of two ways. 
The first consists in simply putting ourselves in proper shape, 
and keeping ourselves so. This will cause a pressure on cer- 
tain parts to such an extent that what is called abtorption will 
take place in one direction, and €iccttmuj[aHon in the other. Or, 
to speak in plain English, nature will take away, gradually, 
8<mie portion of the solids, which, by their misplacement, cause 
an unnatural pressure, while she will add something at points 
where new formations are needed. 

374. Or, in the second place. You know something of the 
law of change and renewal in the human system ; and that, as 
long as we live, old timbers are, as it were, taken from the 
frame, and new ones put in their place* (15.) Now, in the 
Implication of a new brace, or pin, or beam, to support us. 
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nature will always direct her attenti<» to the verr part where 
it i3 required ; /ix>vided, however, she is not thwi^ hj our 
abuses. 

375. Let those, then, who have passed to the ^ eleventh hour" 
of life in ignorance and error, and have but just been roused to 
a proper apprehension of the existence of God's just and holj 
laws within ihem, take courage* It is never too late to reform, 
physically or mentally. 



BSCTIOir XX. — OF THE DISEASES WHICH HAVE THEIB OKIOIN IN 
▲BtrSEB OF THB MUSCULAB SYSTEM. 

376. In several of the preceding sections, I have alluded to 
certain diseases of the locomotive system ; but their great num- 
ber and the nature of my plan did not admit of many particu- 
lars. For these I have reserved the closing section of the 
chapter. 

377. And first, I am to speak of the teeth. These instru- 
ments, whose enamel or outer covering occupies a sort of middle 
ground between the organic and the inorganic world, are 
exceedingly liable to disease; and this liability, in our own 
country, at least, is daily and hourly increasing. There are 
numerous causes for this ; but, foremost on the l^t, is. the great 
£act that we do not use them as we ought. 

378. We use them, in the first place, too early. A child no 
sooner has teeth — if not indeed at a much earlier period — 
than he is not only permitted to use them in moderation on 
hard biscuit, bread crusts, and such other firm articles as are 
proper for them^ but he is encouraged in masticating all sorts 
of food to which the strongest adult teeth are ever subjected. 
The result is, that the enamel oiUm becomes more or less in* 
jured ; and this paves the way for decay. 

379. As he advances in Ufe, the opposite extreme is still 
more frequent. Everything to which he has access must be 
softened, in one way or another, as if it were our leading object 
to save the teeth from labor. They are not used as much ^ 
the purposes of health really require ; and hence one prominent 

QuBSTiOKS.-— What is raid of swinginj^ dumb belli 1 What wms a 
■econdarj object of the exercise 1 What oti^er Btrikin^ case of late effort 
at improyement is mentioncld ? What is said of ossification 1 What is 
absorption, when rendered into plain English ? What is the law with 
regard to chanee and renewal % Should any one despair, eren at the 
aMrenth faaiur of life ? 
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'soarce, as itH medical men and dentists well knoir, of premature 
decay. 

380. It has long been the opinion of all those whose opinion 
is worth oar attention, that one prominent reason why we have 
so many throat diseases, of late years, is because we use our 
vocal organs so much and our lungs so little. Public speakers, 
as is well known, yery often neglect to use their lungs and ab- 
dominal muscles sufficiently, and do all, or almost all, their 
speaking with the top, as it were, of their throats. 

381. Another thing closely connected with this, is, the lazy 
custom of reading written manuscripts instead of speaking 
extemporaneously. If it is asked what the difference of effect 
is in reading and speaking, I reply that the latter is more im- 
passioned, and hence naturally induces more action of the 
abdominal muscles, and comparatively less of the throat Be- 
sides, the wind-pipe, on account of its bent or curved position, 
is obstructed more in reading than in speaking. 

382. We have, in these days, so much sitting that round 
shoulders and crooked spines are, as we have already seen, 
quite ^hionable. Now, whenever the shoulders are thrown 
too far forward, there is, as a necessary consequence, compres- 
sion of the lungs, heart, and other organs contained within the 
chest and abdomen. 

383. This result is particularly unfortunate, while there are 
so many other causes operating, in this respect, injuriously. 
Lung diseases, in particular, are becoming more frequent and 
fatal than almost any other. If half our population die of 
fevers, of various kinds — and this is the usual estimate — not 
much less than one-fourth, or about 75,000, die of consumption, 
and the other kinds of lung diseases which prevail. 

384. There is no class of persons among us to whom a large 
amount of exercise of the locomotive system is so indispensably 
necessaiy, as to those who are inclined to lung diseases, espe- 
cially pulmonary consumption. Nor is there any other class of 
persons so much injured by long sitting in a crouching posture, 
— such as restricts the action of the respiratory organs. 

385. Then, as to heart diseases, who is there that does not 
know this class of diseases, already very large, to be fearfully 
increasing ? We lose already, every year, in the United 
States, some. thousands of persons fro.m these troublesome and 
&tal complaints. And the same neglect of exercise, and, 
in general, the same abuses that tend so much toward oon- 

7 
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sumption, have also an effect, on particular individuals, to 
aggravate or to induce diseases of the heart. 

386. He who sits too long in a crouching or bent position, 
whether at school or elsewhere, is liable to have the function 
of digestion, also, more or less impeded. The consequences of 
this species of derangement are manifested bj flatulence, 
acidity, chronic disease of the stomach and liver, and by diar- 
rhoea and costiveness. Indeed, there is hardly a complaint of 
the longs, heart, stomach, liver, or intestines, to which flesh is 
heir, that is not made worse, if indeed it is not induced, by this 
same sitting in a bent position of the upper section of the body. 

387. How many an individual has been taken away from 
us, suddenly, within a few years, by heart disease I But how 
many more have subjected themselves, by their errors, to what 
seems to be a much greater eviL They have made themselves, 
for life, miserable invalids. A worthy shoemaker, near Boston, 
by sitting badly, became subject to heart diseases, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, from which he has ever since been a 
sufferer. 

388. I might even say that I have seldom found an indi- 
dividual whose employment required him to sit much, and who 
had, by inheritance or otherwise, the slightest predisposition to 
internal disease, w^ho was not made much worse by a bad pos- 
ture of body, long continued, especially by a bad position of the 
head and shoulders. 

389. Neglect of exercise involves another sore evil. It pre- 
vents the easy and rapid return of blood, by way of the veins, 
from the feet to the heart This is at the foundation of much 
of the complaining which prevails about cold feet. It is also a 
frequent cause of numbness at the lower extremities, — a sen- 
sation often described by saying that the limb is asleep. 

390. But this last is not the worst evil to which the lower 
limbs are made liable by neglect of exercise. The circulation 
in the veins becomes, in some instances, so much obstructed 
that the latter are permanently distended to the size of a man's 
finger or thumb. They are called varicose veins. Occasionally 
they form knots or sacks of considerable size ; and I have 
known them to result in open ulcers, and to give great trouble. 
They are, of course, usually incurable. 

391. Straining the muscles frequently, as in the case of very 
hard lifting, is an evil that sometimes brings with it, as the 
Heaven-appointed penalty of transgression, a great deal of sui- 
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fenrtg. One stout man, who had been a fiunons wrestler tOl 
he was forty or fifty years of age, hastened on, as well as 
aggravated, a hereditary chronic rheumatism, which at length 
bet^arae exceedingly severe, so that he lingered in torture 
twenty years or more ; or till Nature was completely exhausted. 
392. Our bones and muscles, particularly the former, are 
liable of course to accidents almost every day we live. They 
are exceedingly numerous and interesting ; but then they can 
hardly be called diseases. 

f QuEHTiONS. — What part of the teeth is particularly liable to inianr f 
What is a leading or general error into which we fall concerning them * 
Are they not used too early ? Are they not used on too hard snbstanoes f 
Do we not afterward proceed to the oi^wsite extreme, with our children f 
Is our over-reiined cooking a prominent and frequent cause of prematura 
decay in these instruments ? Is it a frequent error to use our throats too 
much in speaking, and our lungs too little ? Why is the custom of read- 
ing manuscripts and sermons more objectionable than speaking eztem- 
poraueously ? Is the windpipe apt to be more beat upon itielf in reading 
tlian in speaking ? Do round shoulders and crooked spines bring wita 
them, almost inevitably, much internal disease ? Are lung diseases be- 
coming, every year, more frequent and fatal ? What num^r of persoi^y 
is it estimated, die yearly in the United States, of lung diseases ? 

What is said of the increase of heart diseases among us ? Do thoasaada 
already die of them yearly? Are they induced and aggravated by the 
same causes that induce and aggravate lung diseases, particularly pulmo- 
nary consumption ? What other internal diseases may be brought on or 
aggravated by a habitually bad position of body? Is sudden dea& often 
the result of heart disease, induced bya bad position ? What anecdote 
is related of a man near Boston ? What is the result of the author's 
observation ? What other sore evil is mentioned in this connection t 
What are these knots in the veins called ? Are they generally incurable % 
VLmj straining the muscles too much, habitoall;^, do miscmef ? What 
forms of misdiief ? What anecdo^ is related to iUnstnte this 1 



CHAPTEB in.— OF BEST AND SLEEP. 

SECTION I. — KATUBB AlfD UBB8 OF SUEBP. 

893. DuBmo my whole life I have met with but one man who 
could dispense, wholly, with sleep. This was a Scotchman, by 
the name of Robert Gourlay. His story may haire been an 
exaggerated one ; for I am not sure it was ever investigated by 
any competent individual, or board of individuals. And yet, 
that he had most extraordinary seasons of sleeplessness, there 
is no doubt. 

394. These seasons were of various length, but they some- 
times extended to many months. There were, indeed, during 
these periods of sleeplessness, certain times when he would sit 
a little while on a sofa, or in an easy chair, in what seemed, to 
the bystanders, to be a partial slumber. But these exceptions 
to the general rule of sleeplessness were rare ; and the reverie, 
if it were such, did not continue long. Besides, he would, in 
these circumstances, answer any question which was put to him, 
as well as relate, afterwards, all that happened. 

395. This condition of the living system was, as I have not 
a doubt, a diseased condition. What the final results were, I 
never knew. It came upon him soon after his arrival in this 
country, and may have disappeared as suddenly on his return 
to Scotland, or on his becoming accustomed to other climates or 
circumstances. 

396. I have known many who could abstain from sleep for 
several successive nights, without much apparent injury; and 
others who could get along for weeks, if not for months, with 
an hour or so of sleep a night. Some such instances have been 
alluded to, already, incidentally, in chapter li., section xyi. 
Other instances remain to be mentioned. 

397. Among those who have been distinguished for this par- 
tial abstinence from sleep are, a man mentioned by Gooch in 
his writings ; the French general, Pichegru ; and certain mis- 
sionaries, mentioned by Sir Gilbert Blane, in his Medical Logic 
More might be named; but these cases must suffice as ex- 
amples. 

(76) 
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398. The man mentkmed by Goocb is said to have slept bat 

fi£ieen minutes a day. Gren. Pichegru, during a whole year's 
campaign, would allow himself but an hour a night. The mis- 
sionaries alluded to, by means of a few short, but quickly 
repeated naps, which, in the aggregate, did not exceed one hour 
in the whole twenty-four, contrived to satisfy nature's demands ; 
and, as they believed, without impairing their health. 

399. This last case was the more remarkable, as they were 
translating the Bibles and, while they denied themselves 
sleep, probably, at the same time, denied themselves exercise. 
But Sir Gilbert does not give us the sequel of their history. 
Such knowledge would pro^bly affect, in no small degree, our 
judgment concerning their wisdom, though we cannot doubt the 
parity of thmr intentions. 

400. But, however it may have been in these particular 
cases, there can be little doubt that these protracted vigils do, 
as a general rule, impair health and shorten life. I have made 
several important experiments, whose results, as far as the 
experiments of a single individual can go, have the same gen- 
eril bearing. Punishment, though long delayed, must finally 
come. (62.) 

401. Sleep is the opposite, or antipode, of action or exercise. 
Elxcept in pecufiar cases, as of somnambulism — which is be- 
lieved to be disease — the activity of the voluntary or locomo- 
tive powers is completely suspended, while the internal organs^ 
not ander the command of the will, go on as usual. 

- 402. The ultimate end of sleep is to rest and restore the 
bram and nerves, and the locomotive powers. It does, however, 
resuscitate the whole system, in all its parts. It is more or less 
profound, according as the system is more or less, either tempo- 
rarily or permanently, in a normal condition. It may also be 
more or less protracted by circumstances, 

403. One subordinate end of sleep appears to be, to bring 
back the circulation from that febrile con<£[tion to which previ- 
ous excitement had led ; and to produce, throughout the whole 
animal domain, a state of quiet and equilibrium. 

404. As a general rule, the more soundly we sleep the less 
we dream. Whether, however, the doctrine which some have 
advanced — among whom is the celebrated Macnish — that, when 
we are sound asleep we never dream, be true or not, I will not 
attempt to decide ; for I have not facts enough to serve as data. 
However, it seems to me quite probable. 

405. Few things will wear us out &ster than too little deep. 



. 1 
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Many there are, so constituted as to be able to subsist with very 
little exercise, clothing, or food ; and with still less of drink. 
But, as a general rule, whatever is needful of sleep, if long 
withheld, is productive, sooner or later, of serious and irrepar- 
able loss. 

■BCTION II. — KATKBIAL FOB BBIM. 

406. Many have said, with Locke, the philosopher, that, if 
we do but secure the main object of sleep, it makes little differ- 
ence whether we rest on a hard bed or a soft one. This is 
probably true. But when it is said by some of the modems -r* 
even of those who call themselves physiologists — that the soft 
side of a plank is as good as anything else, I am obliged to 
record my protest. 

407. When a person lies on a plank, hard or sofiy the whole 
weight of his body, especially if he is lean, rests on a few square 
inches of surface ; but, when he rests on a soft, yielding sub- 
stance, the ambunt of surface is greatly increas^. Is ther^ 
then, no difference with regard to the soundness of our sleepy 
in these very different circumstances ? 

408. Physicians, I know, often recommend, to their debili- 
tated and nervous patients, a hard bed. But what do thej 
mean by it? Most certainly a hair mattress, or a husk or 
straw bed. Such hardness, no doubt, is greatly preferable to 
feathers or down ; which, to the healthy, in any condition, at 
least in this country, can neither be desirable nor salutary. 
They do not mean a plank, literally ; though, as we have seeiiy ' 
even such a bed has, in some few instances^ been found useful* 
(370.) 

409. AU beds should be sufficiently porous to permit a 
j^roper circulation of the air ; and of such general character, as 

I II 

QuBSTiOHB^— Can » person subsist, wholly, withont sleep? What 
rery remarkable instance of this kind is mentioned ? Do we know the 
final results on his health and character? Will yon mention other 
instances of partial AbsHnenoe from sleep 1 Is the sequel of these cases 
fiill^rknown? Aboiitwliati8Usal4(400)tfaerecan belittledonbt? Islhe 
punishment of violated physical law, though long deibrred, sure to come I 
What powers, ftinctions, or faculties, are suspended whollj while we 
sleep ? What, then, is the ultimate end or object of sleep ? What is a 
subordinate end f Do we dream refute or leu when we sleep soundly f 
What is said to be tiifi doctrine of Macms^ .fi94 others about dreaming f 
Is it probably true ? Does abstinence l^nji ds^^ #s reffurds the needral 
amount, wear us out more or less than partial Bbstffffi'B.ispfyom food, drink, 
9r clothing ? What is the general rule in this cani f ' 
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to allow of a liealtliflil play of the electric carrents. TTith hoih 
these objects, as every one who has studied this sabject well 
knows, feathers- are quite incompatible. And yet thousands, as 
with a death grasp, — being misled by habit^ -— still ding to 
them. 

410. Hair, husks, straw, wood-«havings, grass, cotton, and 
various other materials which could be mentiojiedy have their 
various excellencies, and some of them thdbr defects also. Yet 
they all seem to me greatly preferable to feathers. They may 
be enclosed, loosely, in a tick or cover ; or they may be wrought 
into the usual form of a mattress. The first-named method has, 
in many particulars, the preference. 

411. There is one recent invention, which, while it secures 
the softness and elastksty <^ feathers, air, or water, has, so fer 
as I know, none of the objections usually urged against some 
of these. It consists, essentially, of coiled wires, arranged in 
the manner of a carriagenseat or sofa. It does not heat the 
body at the loins, like feathers ; neither does it appear to pre* 
vent the free play of the electric affinities. Nor does it impart, 
when heated, those odious effluvia which are sometimes imparted 
to a room, in a few hours only, by feathers. 

412. This kind of bed I have tried most fiilly in my own 
feraily, and have seen mudi of it abroad ; and can, therefore, 
most cheeriully recommend it to the rich and the poor. It is but 
moderately expensive ; and is, by some, made portable. I do 
not know that it has any popular name. 

413. For covering, Dutch blankets are ^"eaily preferable, 
were it only on account of their porous character. Comfortables 
are objectionable on nearly the same grounds with feather 
beds. They are cheaper, at first, as I am well aware, than 
blankets, but not necessarily so in the end; especially when 
we take into the account our bills for medicine and nursing 
and physicians. 

414. Worse still than comfortables, are feather beds for 
covering, which I have often seen used by a portion of our 
foreign population. I am happy, however, in believing that 
such a use of feathers is, as yet, but little known in the United 
States. 

415. A few persons, not only soldiers and sailors, but others, 
tell us they can sleep on the ground, as well as anywhere else. 
Habit is certainly almost omnipotent ; and, if we were trained 
to sleep on the ground, I have no doubt it might very well 
answer our purpose. I have known men who preferred the 
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ground ft part of the jear, even in our own higUy changeable 
climate. In general, howeyer, and trained as we are, the oae 
of this primitiye bed would be a little haza^ous. 

8SCTIOK III. — P08ITI0K IK 8LBEP. 

416. He who is tmly sleepy maj obtain the hlessing he 
eraves in ahnost any position. He may even sleep while 
standing or walking. Most persons can sleep while sitting; 
and not a few will sleep in this condition very comfortably. 
Such a position is, of course, sometimes the only available 
one, — it is Hobson's choice ; — and nature is wonderfully apt 
at accommodating herself to circumstances quite untowaid, 
when she cannot help it 

417. In general, however, we are not thus reduced. We 
may take a recumbent position. But though this is certainly 
prdferable, it is not indispensable. Of course, I speak now of 
the healthy ; for, to certain diseased perscms, the sitting or 
half recumbent position may be the only one which they 
can take or endure. In paroxysms of asthma, the suffisrer can- 
not, in some instances, lie down at all i and so in the case of 
certain other chronic, diseases. 

418. Some sleep on their backs ; but this position is not 
favorable to those who are liable to nightmare. It is often- 
times better, however, for the diseased than for those who are 
healthy ; that is, moderately so. I have known seyeral inva- 
lids, with weak or crooked spines (370), who professed to have 
deriyed great benefit finom sleeping in this position. 

41d. I have objected to sleeping on the back by those who 
are only moderately healthy ; but, for those who are in yery 
high health, it is not by any means improbable ^toA this posi- 



Questions. — What did Locke, the philosopher, say about heds? 
Was there not some good sense in his remarks ? What shall we saj of 
slewing on the loft side of a plank ? ^^T* then, dophysicians recom* 
meiid hard beds to their patients whan yery feeble ? Wh^ shoiild all beds 
be more or less poioos T Whj are feather beds objectionable % Why» 
then, do mankind cling to them so strongly 1 What are some of the 
materials which are preferable to feathers for bedsl Should they be 
wrought into the mattress form ? What recent inrention is recommended t 
Why if it preferable to feathers ? Why preferable, on the whole, to other 
materials ? What is the best material for the covering of beds 9 What 
is said of thick comfortables ? Who use feather he& themselres, as a 
covering ? What is said of sleeping on the ground ? Is not habit almost 
omnipotent? Trained as w« are, and in a mia«l» Uks om«, if not tke^ 
ing on die groond a little faasardooi 1 
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tion, at least for a part of tHe time wliile in bed, would bo 
admirable. But let me be miderstood. By persoofl in high 
health, I do not mean those who live luxuriously. These are 
not so near the line of high health as those w1k> live plainly, 
like the peasants of Middle Europe, and perhaps the daves of 
our own country. 

420. But, for the mass of mankind, trained as mankind now 
are, the right side seems to be the most fiivorable position 
which can be taken. It is especially adapited to fayor late 
digestion, as it gives freedom to the motion of the stomach, 
while the work of chymification is going on. Those persona 
who, fix>m any cause whateyer, are feeble, will do well to give 
heed to this suggestion. 

421. Many individuals, from hibit and otherwise, prefer the 
left sida I have known a few very feeble persons of this 
description. I think, however, that even these would do well 
to make an exchange^ and gradually accustom themselves to the 
right side, as being physiologically the most correct 

422. On the whole, then, my recommendation is about this : 
While il is desirable and preferable to sleep for the most part 
on the right side, I would cultivate the power of sleeping on 
the left, and also on the back. One can soon bring himself to 
all this. If he cannot lie but five minutes in the new position 
at the first, let him, at least, do what he can. The next time 
he can do more, and so on. 

423. The young may, in general, dispense with pillows, and 
sleep on a level or horizontal surface. As they advance in life, 
the head requires, on physiobgical principles, to be raised a 
little ; and the older they become, the more it should be elevated. 
In general, however, a good piUow and a bolster are all that ia 
required by th^ healthy, in the most advanced years. 

424. When, however, a pillow is used at all, the head should 
lie fairly on it, and not just <m its edge ; for the latter position 
obstructs the circulation in the neck. The head ought never to 
be covered. The body should be slightly, but not too much, 
bent ; and the limbs should rest on each other as little as pos- 
sible. 

425. Whatever, in this world, is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing welL It is worth some pains. If good and refireshing 
sleep is desirable and valuable, and if anything we can do by 
way of preparation, at our lying down, will contribute to an 
end so dei^ble, it is wcnrthy of our attention. It may, there- 
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fore, be a matter of importance to hear the following personal 

statement 

426. When I lie down, at night, it is always with an in- 
tention to sleep, as much as I possibly can, on the right side. 
To this end, I first place myself on my left side, or on my back. 
Here I remain as long as I can with safety, without falling 
asleep in this position. When I am unwilling to run the risk 
of so doing any longer, I turn upon my right side ; and gen- 
erally fall asleep in this position. Sometimes I continue on 
my right side nearly all the night ; at others I turn from side to 
side, either intelligently or without any consciousness of move- 
ment I dream most when I change my position most fre- 
quently. 

SXCTIOir IT. — HIOHT DBBSSXS AITJ) CLOTBIMO. 

42^. Certain travellers with whom I am acquainted, make 
it an invariable rule, wherever they may be, to have with them 
a suitable night dress. Were they compelled to relinquish or 
lose all else, they would ding to this, as an item which could 
not be dispensed with. 

428. They seem to reason thns, — for some of them have a 
smattering of physiological knowledge. Our clothing, by day, 
becomes loaded, to a greater or less extent, with foul emana- 
tions from our bodies, and when taken off at night is really 
filthy. Now, is it healthful — is it even decent — to wear this 
all night ? We cannot think sa We think it preferable to re- 
move the whole, hang it up where it will be properly aired 
and ventilated, and put on, in its place, a night dress — a single 
garment — which has been airing all day, and which'is, at least, 
comparatively dean and healthy. And do they not reason 
correctly ? 

QnsBTioirs. — May not he who tmly needs sleep, obtain it in almost 
any position ? What caoDOt nature do in an extremity ? What some- 
times happens during a paroxysm of asthma ? What is said of sleeping 
on the back ? What is said of certain invalids who have been accnstomed 
to sleep in this position ? What may be done by those who are in high 
health 1 Is high health the lot of those who live luxuriously'? For the 
mass of mankind, what is the best position ? Why is sleeping on the 
right side particularly fevorable to digestion ? What is said of pUlows 
for the young ? What for those in advanced life ? Is it injurious to sleep 
on the edge of a pillow ? May the head be covered ? Should the body 
be straight, during sleep, or a little flexed ? Is good and valuable sleep 
worth taking a lime pains for ? What is said, by way of illustration, of 
the writer's own experience and habits ? What is lus experience about 
dreaming f 
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429. Nor is this any new-fangled idea. I first learned it in 
Boston, of some of the old standard families there, a quarter of 
a century ago. And, you may depend upon it, I shall never 
regret the day I received my first lesson. And what I prize 
so highly, I am anxious to teach to others. 

430. Most persons sleep under nearly twice the amount of 
clothing they really need. They are in great haste when they 
lie down to get warm immediately, and hence pile on a vast 
quantity of clothing — aU, perhaps, that they can get — and 
they are soon fast asleep. When they wake, they are in great 
distress — they scarcely know why. Some, who are wise 
enough to discover the cause of their ill feelings and to remove 
half the clothing from the hed, may probably rest well the re* 
mainder of the night ; while others lie sweltering and suffering. 

431. It. is undoubtedly true that we ought to sleep warm ; 
but the remoter evils of sleeping unnecessarily warm' are much 
greater, as I believe, than those of sleeping a little cooL It ia 
no very serious injury to a person to wake once in two or three 
hours, with a slight sensation of chilliness, such as may induce 
him to turn in the bed. He will oflen rest the more effectually 
for a few such interruptions, provided, however, the sensation 
of chill is not so great as to prevent his falling immediately to 
sleep again. 

BBCTION V. — TOO XAKT OCCUPJLKTS. 

432. The (mental custom in r^aid to sleep appears to have 
been entirely different £rom ours. They had no such narrow 
sleeping rooms as we; nor had they, as a general rule, any 
such cumbrous bedsteads. What was called tiheir bed appears 
to have consisted of a single piece or layer of something, of 
greater or less thickness, which they could carry with them 
wherever they woit, and in which they were accustomed to 
wrap themselves, whenever rest was demanded. 

433. It must indeed be admitted that such a custom as I 
have described, though stilly to some extent, prevalent in the 

QuBSTiovs. -— Do some persont, espedallj trsvellen, always take 
care to have a night dress with them ? What is the object of snch a 
dress, as stated by themselres ? How do yon like their reasoning 1 li it 
a new-fangled notion ? Do those who have been accustomed to use it 
highly recommend it to others ? 

Is It not true that most persons sleep nnder too mach clothing ? How 
does this happen ? Is it not aa evil to sleep cold 1 Which is the greater 
eril of ths two •^slteping too wanBf w too Mid f 
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East, is better adapted to other climes than to our own stem 
battle-ground between the frozen North and the burning South. 
One thing of theirs, however, we may imitate, which is their 
simplicity. 

434. When we lie down for rest, it is bj no means in 
accordance with physiological law, nor even with any known 
moral law, for two or three, or perhaps a still larger number 
of individuals, to herd together in the same bed, although it 
were four cubits in breadth, like that of the ancient king of 
Bashan. In general, only one person should occupy a bed. 

435. This, I say, is the general law, to which, as to other 
general laws, there ai?e a few exceptions, amopg which is the 
case of a mother and her new-bom child. These, for a few 
weeks or months of early infantile life, should not be separated. 

436. The reasons why only one person should occupy a bed 
are numerous. One of them has reference to the purity of the 
ur. In the best possible circumstances, mod*e impure air is 
breathed in the case of double occupancy, whether that air is 
generated by respiration or by the skin, or by both. The 
absorption of oxygen and the disengagement of carbonic acid gas 
is much more rapid, even by the skin, than most people are 
aware. 

437. The objections to several occupants of the same room, 
with single or oriental beds, especially if the room is large, 
high, and airy, or can be well ventilated, are fewer and feebler 
than to the occupancy of one bed by several persons. But I 
speak, now, with sole reference to physical cmisiderationsy 
leaving the morality of the subject entirely out of the question. 

438. The most objectionable form of occupancy, so fisur as 
mere health is concerned, is found in ihe case of a younger 
person wedged in betvreen two older and perhaps less healthy 
individuals. They who sleep together — if sleeping together 
we must have — as an occasional exception to the general rule, 
should be in good and perfect health, and of tiie same or nearly 
the same age. 

439. One ouriotts exeeption to the Ibroe of these remaiks is 
found in the case of the mother and h^ mfant I have said 
that these diould sleep togethw iar a time. It is trae that the 
air is somewhat impure ; but God in his providence has so 
ordered it that the tender infant will do very well with a little 
less than the due proportion of oxygen which is contained in 
atmospheric ak. The provisioii is as wonderful as it is bene- 
▼elent 
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440. It may not be necessaiy, Bt the present Sajj to dedaim 
against the admission of the cat and dog, or either of them, to « 
the sleeping rooms of our children. And yet the latter, in par- 
ticular, whose breath is superstitiouslj, bat yery erroneonsljy 
believed to be sanatiye, still finds its way to the beds (even to 
the very interior of a few) of our feeble or sickly childrai. 
This is all wrong. If the healthy can endure this, the fe^ie 
cannot. But this subject will be adverted to in another place. 

441. There is still a more sweeping and at the same time not 
less conclusive argument against this whole system of bed and 
couch partnership. When man shall have become more 
assimilated than he now is to .the lower orders of being, there 
will be time enough for him to extend the civilities of social 
life to that condition of existence, firom w;hich, above all others, 
— that of the swine perhaps excepted, — the chief preroga- 
tives of aodal life skoald be excluded ! 

8E0TIOK VI. — XiJtLT HOUES. 

442. It is a maxim which has come down to ns from eaily 
antiquity, that one hoar of sleep before midnight is worth two 
afterwards. This maxim, though, like many other old maxims, 
only partly true, has truth for its foundation. 

443. Sir Gilbert Blane, in speaking of the case mentioned 
at 398, tells us that when the missionaries to whom he -alludes 
were almost worn out with their daily toil, and yet felt a strong 
necessity of completing their translation at a certain time, they 
availed themselves of the following device for borrowing a little 
from the hoars usually allotted to repose, and hitherto deemed 
indispensable. 

444. At an early hour for retiring, they placed themselves 
in a recumbent position, with a bell, or at least a hollow badin, 

QtrssTioirs.— What was the oriental enttom with regard to sleep, 
eleeping-TOoms, etc. % Ib this custom ttill, to some extent, preralent 1 
Is it nHiolly inapplicable to our own country and times ? Should more 
than one person, as a general rule, occupy the same bed ? What excep- 
tion to this rule is mentioned at 439 1 What are some of the reasons 
why only one person should occupy a bed ? Are there fewer objections 
to two sms^ oeds in a room, than to one doable bed 1 What is the most 
objectionable part of the custom of sleeping together, so far as mere health 
is concerned ? If two persons must sleep together, what should be the 
required conditions 1 What is said aeamst we admission of dogs and 
cats to our sleeping rooms ? Is the breath of a dog healthy? What 
sweeping argument against this bed and couch partnenhq^ with brate aa- 
imals is alluded to ? 

8 
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before- and near them ; and at the same time held a weight in 
one hand directly over it. No sooner were they soundly asleep 
than the weight would fall on the bell or basin and wake them. 
The process woald thas be repeated several times. Afler an 
hour or so spent in this way, they resumed their labors, appa- 
rently restored. Nor do I learn that there was any evidence 
of suffering from it, either sooner or later. 

445. It is, indeed, a well known and admitted fact, that the 
system is restored with astonishing rapidity during the first 
moments of repose, whether at one time of the day or night or 
another. It is also well known that Nature, when hard pushed, 
will make strong efforts everywhere to secure her rights. Still, 
in spite of this admission, I must confess myself unsatisfied that 
no penalty followed, more or less remotely, upon this trans^ 
gression. 

446. It is far from being evident that we do not need the 
recumbent position during a greater number of hours, even if 
sleep itself could be thus forced into one or two. Hence the 
two hours for rest after midnight may become as necessary as 
the one hour before; although the penalty for neglecting to 
appropriate it may possibly be more remote. 

447. In the midst, however, of uncertiuntiesy one thing is 
quite certain, that it is safest to retire early. No one will 
doubt that sleep before midnight is at least as good as that 
which comes after it ; so that in going to bed early, we are 
more sure of gsuning the prize. It is a maxim in the business 
world — one we may safely follow everywhere — never to de- 
fer to a future uncertain season that which can as well be done 
at the present moment 

448. But the safety or prudence of this course is by no 
means the strongest argument in its favor. Experiments have 
been repeatedly made which go very far towards proving that 
sleep in the night is more restorative than that which is taken 
in the day-time. Difierent divisions of an army, who were 
destined to the same place, have been marched at different 
hours, one in the night and another in the day. Teams heavily 
loaded have been driven in the same way. The results are 
always in favor of sleeping and rest in the night, and of having 
our midnight as near the middle of the night as possible. 

449. Is there not a strong presumption, too, in favor of early 
rest and sleep ? Did not He who made the night, and who 
placed midnight at an equal remove fix>m its beginning and 
end, thereby intunate that about half of oar rest should be 
taken on each side of it ? 
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450. Finally, however, the great and conclasiye argument in 
favor of early retiring to rest is derived from the consideration 
that the feverish state of the system which I have shown to 
exist at night (169), and the accompanying agitation and de- 
rangement of the nerves, are best restored in those who get at 
least two or three hours of sound sleep before midnight. 

451. However, I do not regard it as indispensably necessary 
for those who wish to sleep a given time — say eight hours — 
to retire at exactly eight o'clocJ^. If the system is wound up 
faster in the early part of the night than in the latter, so that 
m retiring at nine we practically get more than three hours oi 
sleep before midnight, then why should not three hours of sleep 
in that part of the night be sufficient ; and why should not five 
hours after midnight make up the required oofnplement ? 

452. We shall be told, I well know, of distinguished indi- 
viduals who have set up late in the performance of their literary 
labors. And I remember well a period in my own life, when 
I was beguiled by the quietness of the hour, and by that hilar- 
ity of spirit, not to say feverish state, which is wont to exist at 
that time — especially in the case of the consumptive — into 
the same error. 

453. But they who do this — who boast as I have done in 
former times of being best able to do their work at midnight, 
should remember what Solomon has said (62) of the certainty 
of punishment, even though long delayed. Nor can we escape 
the penalty, merely because our sins are those of ignorance. 

454. I have, it is true, known a man who lived to eighty-^ne 
years of age, who, for much of his life, sat up till twelve or one 
o'clock at his studies. But then his other habits were mostly 
excellent, and he possessed, by inheritance, what I have else- 
where called an iron constitution. Besides, if he lasted with 
this abuse to eighty-one, who knows that he might not have 
lasted without it to one hundred, or even to a much more ad- 
vanced period ? 

Questions. — Is one hoar of sleep before midnight worth two after- 
ward ? What anecdote is related by Sir Gilbert Blane ? Is not the sys- 
tem restored with great rapidity during the first moments of our sleep ? 
May not a recnmbent position be nseful, even if we do not sleep ? Is it 
not safest to retire early ? What experiments have been made which hare 
a bearing on this question ? Is there not a presumptive argument in favor 
of early rest and sleep ? What is it ? What is the final and strong argu- 
ment m the case? Must we sleep exactly half our hours before mid- 
night 1 What objections will be made against these views ? What is the 
proper reply 1 What does th« author say of his own expeneneel What 
Lave been bis condosioiv from obsenrat&n 1 
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455. Few qnestkiiis oonoemiiig physical law are oftener 
asked, bj the tmlj oonsdentkras, than. How many hours oaght 
a person to sleep? And perhaps there is no question to which 
a greater Tariety of answers has been given ; and this, too^ in all 
good fiuth and sincerity. 

456. Some present as with a graduated scale, like that of M. 
Friedlander, which professes to inform as exactly what is re- 
quired at a particuhir age — the younger, of course, requiring 
mudi more than the older. The reader will find this scale, in 
connection with more full remarks on the subject, in my large 
woiIe, entitled *^ Lectures on Life and Health," p. 438. 

457. Others tell us that the feeble require more sleep than 
the strong. Others, still, assure us that, the more stupid and 
inactive we are, the more sleep we require, like the bear, mar* 
mot, and swine, among the lower animals ; while the active and 
intelligent, like the cat, tiger, and hare, require comparatively 
little. 

458. It is, hence, a very fair conclusion that no given num- 
ber of hours will answer for all persons. It is in this particu- 
lar as it is in regard to food, drmk, clothing, and temperature. 
Very much depends, in regard to all these, on age, habit, occu- 
pation, state of health and of the weather. Something, too, I 
have not a doubt, depends on natural, constitution, tempera- 
ment, etc. 

459. There is, abroad, another very general and universal 
conclusion, viz., that we sleep too much. We eat and drink too 
much, use too much clothing by night and by day, and rely too 
much on external heat ; is it not to be expected, then, that we 
should incline to sleep too much ? Personal gratification is the 
leading object of pursuit with mankind ; and the question, as a 
genertd rule, has not been, how little (mght we to eat, drink, 
sleep, etc. ; but how much can we ? The former question ap- 
pears to be reserved for the discussion of a generation to be 
trained, hereafter, on Christian principles — a generation that 
will look not only on its own things, but also, as an apostle has 
well said, on the things and welfare of others. 

460. One thing of immense importance, in connection with 
this subject, is apt to be overlooked. ' It is the fact that sleep 
may be extended or contracted, at least to some extent. Or, if 
the proposition is not true literally, it b as if it were so. I 
mean to affirm that the sleep which some persons get in eight 
hoon, and for which they really belieye eight houia are neces- 
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fiaiy, may be grsdnallj crowded into six ; and, in like manner, 
six hours of sound sleep may be gradually expanded into 
eight And yet, but for a knowledge of the facts, no difference 
would perhaps be perceived in its effects. 

461. But, if this is so, how few, in the present state of igno- 
rance with regard to hygiene, are competent to determine, from 
mere experience, what is best for them. And yet, as with one 
Yoice, mankind say that ^ experience is the best schoolmaster.'' 
Now, their experience is so graduated and even controlled by 
their own habits and inclinations, that it cannot safely be relied 
on. It m&j be right ; it may be wrong. Were it grounded on 
benevolence — on' the inquiry how little we really need, and not 
how much we can appropriate and devour — it would be of 
oauch more practical value than we now find it. 

462. John Wesley, as we are told, endeavored to answer 
the question bef<N*e us, from his own experiience; but he 
put it in the unusual form oi how little, rather than how much, 
he should sleep. He resolved on confining himself to one nap ; 
and on following out the indications of nature in that way. If 
the nap was too short for nature's purpose, he wisely concluded 
she would take care to secure a larger amount the next night. 

463. It was a considerable time before he became satisfied 
with his experiments. At last he settled down on about six 
hours, as the smallest amount which would answer the pur- 
poses of nature. This, in other words, was the longest single 
nap he could secure. 

464. I am not at all sure that a better plan for deciding this 
great question for ourselves — for decide it for ourselves we 
must — can be devised than that of Mr. Wesley. For, though 
by no means a perfect rule, it is, most certainly, a cW ap- 
proximation to the truth than any which I know. But, in order 
to apply it in one's own case, he must be honest and'persevering. 

465. £arly rising will depend very largely on early retiring. 
All our estimates of the value of the time saved by rising two 
hours or one hour earlier, if in consequence of rising so much 
earlier we retire so much earlier, or if we are thereby made 
dull and sleepy all the day long, must necessarily be defective. 
He lives most who is in deed and truth the longest truly awake ; 
and not he who has his eyes open the greatest number of hours. 

466. We have seen (396-400,) that mankind can get along, 
Tery comfortably, for a few weeks or months or years, on an 
amount of sleep, which, at first view, seems wholly insufficient ; 
and which is probably inwifficient for the best accomplishment 
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of nature's parpoees with respect to as. But the great qaes^ 
tion, how much is really hest for us,-«till remains unsettled. 
The young certainly need more sleep than the old* 

467. As a general rule, about six hours is believed to be the 
smallest amount of time which healthy adults really require for 
this purpose ; and it is sometimes said, very loosely and care- 
lessly, that no one ought to reproach himself who does not con* 
sume over eight. But the practical difference between six 
hours and eight hours of life, is equal to about one-eighth of 
the waking £>ur8 of a whole life of fourscore years ; or ten 
years of existence I How much may be done in ten years ! 

468. Should it prove true — what is conjectured by nuuiy, 
and by myself among the rest — that the more oor whole na- 
ture is cultivated, provided the physical, intellectual, social, and 
moral powers are cultivated harmoniously, the less sleep we 
really require, a new motive is presented to us for exertion. 
For, in making the most of our waking hours, we actually in- 
crease their number — perhaps, as a race, indefinitely ! 

469. A most remarkable fiu^ is mentioned in the life <^ the 
late Dr. Charles Caklwell, of Kentucky. F<»r six months or 
so, while a student — say at about twenty years of age, while 
laboring twenty hours of every twenty-four, at his studies and 
with his pen — he allowed himself but three and a half hours 
for sleep I Nor did it appear to hurt him- For sixty or sev^ 
enty years of his life, he did not probably average more thaa 
five hours- of sleep in every twenty-four. 

SBCTiON VIII. — riaas in suBariivo booms. 

470. In this and one or two of the sections which immedi- 
diately follow it^vl shall be obliged to anticipate a little. So 

QuBSTiows. — How long ought we to sleep ? What is siid of a gndii* 
ated scale on tiiis subject ? Do the feeble require more sleep than Uie strong f 
Do the Htnpid need more sleep than the active ? What comparisons seem 
to indicate this 1 Is there any given number of hours which will be right 
for everybody ? Do we not all, or almost aU, sleep too much f What is 
the great question we usually ask in this matter ? What should it be ? 

What point of great importance on this subject is apt to be overlooked? 
May we, then, often crowd our sleep into six hours a night ? Can expe- 
rience be, in every instance, the best schoolmaster ? What is related 
by John Wesley 1 Will early rising depend, very largely, on early re- 
tiring ? What is said about the frequenr estimates of the value of time 
saved by rising early ? What is a general rule with regard to the quan- 
tity of sleep really needed ? To how much of active life are two hours a 
day equal 1 What new motive to exertion is presented ? (468.) What 
hctHf m tiie lifb of Dr. Caldvfll, seem to pofail in that diiMlioa f 
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Ihat they who do not. fiillj understand me will, for an^ I sea^ 
be under the necessity of turning to chap, ti., and perusing some 
portions of wha^t is there said about breathing bad air, in generaL 

471. Fires in sleeping rooms are objectionable, in the first 
place, because they are unnecessary. Clothing is sufficient, if 
we have but enough of it, and of the right kind, even in the 
coldest weather — I mean for the healthy. When, however, I 
speak of firet^ I mean artificial heat, whether kept up by fire- 
places, stoves, steam, or furnaces. 

472. All such fixtures in our sleeping roonuh are objection- 
able, in the second place, because they have a tendency, greater 
or less, to impoverish the air. They rob it of its oxygen or 
vital prindi^e, and only make the poor return of giving oat an 
abundance of carbonic add gas, which is not only whoUy unfit 
for respiration, but in some respects poisonous. 

473. But they do more than all this. In propcwtkn as we- 
raise the temperature of the atmosphere, we rarely and thus 
expand it ; and the quantity we ordinarily iidiale at one time^ 
viz., about a pint, will c<mtain far less of oxygen than before^ 
leaving out of the account what is consumed by combustion. 
Our sleeping rooms, then, which are artificially heated, have 
thus two sources (^ atmospheric impurity. 

474. That those who have stnmg constitutions may endure 
artificial heat in their rooms for a short time, without much 
injury, or even much inconvenience, I do not deny or even 
doubt On the contrary, it is equally true thajt cases of disease 
may be found in which a somewhat rarefied atmosphere may 
be necessary. But my present instructions are chiefly for those 
that call themselves whole, and not for the sick. 

475. It may, however, serve the purpose of illustrating our 
subject^ if I present, for the benefit of the healthy, a sick-room 
statement And though the sick may occasionally need arti* 
fidal heat in their rooms, as I have admitted, yet, even as a 
remedial influence, if'will, as I believe, sel4om be necessary. 

476. Miss B. was consumptive and was daily bleeding at 
the lungs ; and the prescriptions of her medical advisers were 
either ineffident, or were not properly heeded. On beipg 
called to see her, I found her in a room whose temperature 
was at least ten or twelve degrees higher than it ou^t to have 
been ; and sleeping at night in at least 50^ or 55® of Fahren- 
hdt. 

477. I prescribed an^ insisted on a eooler^atmosphece, txs^ 
dally by nighty and then left her. Her physidan cama tbe» 
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next day, and indoraed mj snggestions. From that time I 
heard do more of her for serend years. I then learned that 
she had recovered hj degrees, and seemed likely, at length, in 
spite of consumption, to live her ^ appointed time." 

478. Some years since, a fine-lo(^ii^ parlor stove was in- 
vented ; and great efibrts were made to extend its sales. The 
inventor, who was a man of science, and ought to have under- 
stood better the laws <^ health, in his advertisement concerning 
the stove, dwelt particularly on its value as a ready instrument 
of kee^nng up a temperature of about 50^ in our sleejHUg rooms. 
The reader may guess, if guessii^ is needful, what his motives 
were. 

479. It is almost needless for me to repeat that, in general, 
the cooler the air of our sleeping rooms is, the better for the 
healthy. And I have known many a protracted case of chronic 
disease, bendes consumption, postponed in its fisital issues — 
sometimes cured — by compifelling the patiait to keep his bed- 
fhe greater part of the time, and breathe an atmosphere cooled 
down nearly or quite to the freezing point 

SBCTIOH IZ. — LIGHTS IV OUR SLBSPIVa BOOMS. 

480. One reason why so many families adhere to the foolish 
custom of keeping up a light in sleeping rooms, is found in an 
overweening desire to gratify their children. These last like' 
to have the lamp or the candle to look at, after they retire. In 
fact, fires are not veiy infrequently kept up for the very same 
purpose. 

481. Now, the objections to this custom which I have to 
make, are not wholly grounded on its unhealthiness. It is 
morally wrong, as well as physically. In the first place, it 
endangers the house and exposes life. And then, secondly, it 
has a tendency to render the young timid and irresolute. Ac- 
customed to lights at all times and under all circumstances 
during the hours of darikness, they are apt to think they cannot 
do without them. 

482. But, in the third place, they are more or less unhealthy. 

Questions. — Are fires in sleeping rooms objectionable f For what 
principal reasons f Do they rob us of our neecmil snpplj of oxygen ? 
bo they supply a poison in its place ? How is it, then, that some few do 
not appear to suffer in such rooms ? What story is related as an illustrar 
tion of the subject? What is to be guessed of human cupidity ^> in tho' 
•tory about the parlof stove ? In general, is it not best to have our sleep- 
isg rooms as oool as possihls f 
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1^ perscni^ as I am persuaded, will sleep as sooadly, other ' 
things being equal, where a light is k^ burning in his room, 
as in utter darkness. Indeed, it is but reasonable to think so. 
If the night is iqipropnated to sleep b^ its AuthcK', all devices 
for turning night into daj must^ ahaost of course, operate on- 
favDrably. 

433. And then, frequently, thej rob tiie air more or less of 
its oxjgen, and substitute a poisonous gas in its stead. All 
combustion, as is well known, does this^ no less than all respi- 
ration. The evil just alluded to is not, in itself, verj great ; 
jet, along with other evil influences of a kindred character 
which accompany it, moral as well as physical, its results are 
neither to be overloc^ed nor forgotten. 

484. Parents fully understand their obligation to furnish 
their children with the best food for their stomachs, three or 
four or five times a day. But, during a long night of eight or 
ten or twelve hours, their children's lungs demand pure air for 
food, twenty-five or thirty times a minute, just as much ; and, 
if they do not have it, diey cannot have pure blood. Should 
not this subject be fully understood ? Who would rob his child 
some two or three thousand times a night ? But is it no rob- 
bery to sdnt him as regards oxygen — the very pabulum of ) 
life and health ? * 

SBCTION X. — AIR IN SLBEFIKO BOOMS. 

485. I can think of no place in which free agents spend as 
many successive hours without recess or interruption, and with- 
out any material change of air, as in their sleeping rooms. 
The young are ccmfined to the school-room, without much 
change, for one, two, or three hours ; and to the factory, some- 
times, five, six, or seven ; but many of our children, and some of 
our adults, are in their sleeping rocnns eight or ten hours in 
succession. 

486. If the air were pure in these rooms, the evil would be 
far more tolerable than it now is, and the dangers would be 
greatly diminished. Fewer lives would then be lost, as well as 

QuESTioxs. — Why are people so frequently in the habit of keeping 
lip^hts burning all night in sleeping rooms ? Is this an nnhealthy custom ? 
Why is it so ? Is it wrong, morally ? Does it tend to make children 
timid ? Do we sleep as soundly where lights are kept burning as in 
darkness 1 Do they rob the air of its oxygen ? Does the parent who, 
knowing the nature of the eril, still persists in it, rob bis ehtldren of that 
which Is mon raliubla than money } 
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fewer diseases roused into activity, which otherwise might hare 
slumbered. But of this last I shall speak in the closing section 
of this chapter. 

487. For varions reasons, it has been customary — time 
immemonal — to shut up our sleeping rooms with all the ap« 
parent carefulness with which we would confine our prisoners 
of war. Not only do we close and fasten the doors and win- 
dows, but the firi&>pkces (if any such exist), unless in nse, 
must be boarded up. Not a breath of air is stirring, or can 
stir. 

488. Now, those who consider well how readily the air is 
rendered unfit for respiration will hardly wonder that, in a 
room which is air-tight, and by no means large, there should be 
more or less of suffering. It could not be otherwise. 

489. Provision should be made in every sleeping room, 
whether large or small, for a free atmospheric circulation. J£ 
the door can stand open, and there is, by this means, a firee 
communication with a large and well ventilated hall, or a large, 
unoccupied room, it may answer the purpose. An open chim- 
ney is also of service ; but this, without a fire-board, is seldom 
found. 

490. If an open door or window is not available, it may 
answer nearly the same purpose to open a window. Most per- 
sons, I know, are afraid to do so ; and indeed I have known 
very feeble persons, especially infants, to be injured in this 
way. But such results are not necessary. A little caution at 
first — a screen placed before the window, to break the force 
of the current, or the 'blinds carefully closed — is all that is 
desirable. 

491. I could give the names, were it needful, of a very large 
number of persons, who have for m^ny years been in the habit of 
sleeping with their windows open ; and who would not, on any 
account, be willing to have them closed. A very worthy man 
in Philadelphia, in his eighty-fourth year, says that one cold 
morning, last winter, his housekeeper carried out of his bed 
chamber three pailsful of snow that had blown in during the 
night, for he always sleeps with his windows wide open. Some 
I have known who have slept on the ground much of the year ; 
but this, though not so bad as to be caged up in bad air, is 
rather undesirable. 

492. The greater part of those who sleep with open windows 
seem to prefer to lower the upper half of the window, rather 
than to raise the lower one. Now, I think this is an error. For 
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myself, I always raise the lower sash, whenever I can. The 
colder, denser, damper air does not then fall so directly on my 
person as when it enters first at the top. On the contrary, it 
gradually diffuses itself through the room and commingles itself 
with the air found there on its arrival ; laid its tendencies to 
produce a chill or a cold are thus partly obviated. - 

SBCTIOir XI. — THB STOMACH AVD BIMEP, 

493. The connection between a healthy and well-regulated 
stomach and sound and healthy sleep is much more close than 
most people suppose. I do not believe it possible for sleep to 
be perfect and perfectly unbroken by dreams, incubus, etc, 
when the stomach is either temporarily or permanently dis- 
ordered. 

494. But, however this may be, it is certainly very common 
to find dyspeptic people complaining of trouble about their 
sleep. They cannot fall to sleep easily when they first re- 
tire ; or they sleep unquietly ; or they dream too much ; or 
they have dreams which are peculiarly vexatious and distress- 
ing ; or they sleep too soundly, as they say, and awake unre- 
fi^shed. 

495. He who would sleep in such a way as to be thoroughly 
and perfectly restored should take good care, it is true, to have 
his body in perfect health throughout But then he must take 
special care of his stomach and digestive system ; for, let what- 
ever else be right, if this is wrong, all will be wrong. 

496. Without opportunity for close observation, and apart 
from any experience on the subject, the physiologist would be 
apt to think of the farmer as the most favorcnl individual in the 
world with regard to sleep. Yet I know, both from observa- 
tion and experience, that few men have such miserable sleep as 
our modern cultivators of the soil. Of course I speak gener- 
ally ; for there are many exceptions to the truth of the remark. 

497. One error, in particular, is very obvious among these 

Questions. — la there anj other place in which we spend bb many 
consecutive hours as in our sleeping rooms ? Do we carefally shut up 
our bed chambers, as if thej were so manj prison ships 1 Need we won- 
der at all at the suffering which occasionally follows 1 What are the 
most easy methods of preventing these sad results ? Is it safe to sleep 
with open windows ? Are there many who do this ? What anecdote is 
related of one of these persons in Fmladelphia? If we sleep with open 
windows, where should the fi:esh air be admitted-* at top or at bottom 1 
Why is this preferable? 
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fiumen. Thej eat too fbD, or at least too bea^, sopperB ; 
and thej often take them at too late an hour of the day. They 
come finmn their labor, especiallj in the long days of smnmer, 
at an boor whidi almost warns them to retire. And now, 
under these circumstanoes, and at the dose perhaps ci a day 
of great fi&tigae, thej partake rery fireely of heavy and ohm 
unhealthy dishes, and retire immediately to their beds. 

498. But their slnmbers, in such circumstances, are likely 
soon to be disturbed by unpleasant dreams. The burdened 
stomach and irritated nerves will not permit of absolute quiet. 
They toss out the night, and awake with a thousand bad feel- 
ings in the morning. They wake, also, with a reluctance to 
rise ; and perhaps feel compelled, fVom a sense of duty, to force 
themselres up entirely against their wilL 

499. In {iher cases, however, of derangement of the stomach 
and aHmentary canal, there will be, as the result, a species of 
sleep which luis sometimes been called apoplectic The expe- 
rience of the individual is expressed by saying : ^ I slept like a 
block of wood ; " or, ^ I lay all night just like a log." 

$00. They who are in the habit of taking four or five meah 
a day, especially during the long days of summer, — and this is 
the season, above all, in which this habit is indulged by labor- 
ers — and who find their sleep dreamy and unsatisfactory after- 
ward, will oflen set aH things right by merely abstaining a few 
times from their supper or last meaL This permits the jaded 
digestive organs to free themselves of their load, at least, in 
part ; and probably, after the lapse of a little time, rest may he 
restored. 

501. In short, there is very great reason for believing that 
abstinence from the last meal of the day, especially if it oomea 
at a late hour, whether that meal is the tlnrd, fourth, or fifth, 
will do more to insure sound and healthy sleep than all the 
drugs and medicines which could be taken for this purpose froiti 
all ^e apothecary shops on both sides of the wide Atlantic. 

QuasTiOHB. — Is there an intimate connection between the state of ihs 
stomach and digeatire system and sonnd sleep ? Has not ahnost eTeir- 
body observed this t What must they do, in this respect, who woold 
haye perfect sleep 1 Do farmers and o&er oat-of-door utborers sleep bet- 
ter than all other men ? Why not, when all things seem so fayorable to 
snch a result 1 What is their l^sdm^ «rror t Do tiiey sometimes have 
sleep whidb is ahnost apoplectic ? Yniat is said of the effects of omitting 
die eyenine meal in such cases f Would such a course be preferable to 
anodynes for the purpose 1 
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8EGTIOH XII. — INrLVSKCX OV THB XIN9 AXD KBAKT OV lUBXP. 

502. Dr. Franklin, in a very ingenious essaj of his, on the 
art, as he calls it, of procuring pleasant dreams, after giving 
various directions to this end, takes occasion to dose his re« 
marks by saying that all his' efibrts to instruct on the subject 
will be wholly useless, unless pains are taken, beforehand, to 
secure what is necessary above all things else — a good con* 
sctef^e, 

503. A good conscience is as indispensable to sound sleep as 
to pleasant dreams, since it is most undoubtedly true that, though 
pleasant dreams are greatly to be preferred to unpleasant ones, 
it must be better still to sleep so quietly and soundly, if possi- 
ble, that no dreams of any kind will take place. 

504. The influences of mind and heart — of the passions and 
affections — on sleep, are but little understood, even by those 
who have studied most this intricate subject. To many per- 
sons they are mere confusion — I might say chaos. They 
know, indeed, that there is a connection ; but in what it consists 
they are ignorant The day of dream-books has gone by ; but 
then.it has left nothing clear or settled in its stead. 

505. It is a common opinion that our dreams have some- 
thing to do with the subjects that have occupied our minds the 
preceding day, and especially the closing portion of it, just be- 
fore we sleep. And there is certainly ground for such an opinion. 
I have traced my dreams to such a source, a thousand times. 

506. It has also been thought, by a few, that our dreams in- 
dicate the general bent of our mind and the tone of our feel- 
ings. That, if we dream habitually of flying, for example, it 
indicates a general predominance of hopefulness ; if of weeping 
or in any way enduring pain, it indicates general anxiety, per- 
plexity, or melancholy ; if of finding money or something valua- 
ble, it indicates what the phrenologists call acquisitiveness, etc. 

507. One teacher of eminence carried this matter so far as 
to encoui*age his pupils, at stated times, to relate to him their 
dreams. It is certainly true that he succeeded better than 
most men whom I have known, in understanding the character 
of his pupils ; but how far this was owing to his studying their 
dreams is not easily determined. 

508. Dr. Caldwell, elsewhere referred to (469), thus states 
his experience on this subject : " When I retired to my fcouch, 
my business was to sleep, not to. skim the sky, or build castles 
in the air. Hence, no sooner was my head on my pillow, titan 
my eyes were closed and conaciousiiess was gone**' And this 

9 
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power over one's sleep, thongh rather remarkable, may De 
imitated. ^ 

509. The will, moreover, has strong power with reference to 
awaking. The didtinguished individual of whom 1 have just 
spoken has told us that he could not only fall asleep the moment 
he lay down, but also that he could awake exactly at the expi- 
ration of his time. One of my ancestors possessed the same 
power. He would lie down afler dinner, sleep instantly, his 
appointed time — fifteen minutes — and then awake and go to 
his labor. 

510. With regard to the influence of the intellect on sleep, 
it is perhaps sufficient to add, that those studies which merely 
excite or interest the imagination are more likely to be followed 
by disturbed or unsound sleep than those which call into exer- 
cise the more sober faculties. The latter have a contrary effect. 
And yet, if pushed too far, as in the study of mathematics, even 
these fatigue the mind more in the end, and have a worse in- 
fluence, than the temporary though higher excitement which is 
induced by other causes. 

511. No person ever slept better, I dare say, than our Sav- 
iour. And he who would sleep like him, must wake like him. 
I mean just this ; that he must feel, think, and act like him. 
He must not only possess a quiet mind, but a benevolent heart ; 
and he must go forth to the world in order to do it good, to the 
utmost extent of his power. 

512. We need not shrink from this allusion to the character 
of our Saviour, as if it were profane or irrelevant Godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is, no less than of that 
which is to come. CXir Saviour is a more perfect, as well as 
more complete example, than the unreflecting are sometimes 
ready or willing to acknowledge. 

Questions. — What did Dr. Franklin say ? Is a good conscience, 
then, a means of securing soand sleep ? Are the influence of mind and 
heart on sleep very much understood ? What is said to be a very general 
opinion on this subject 1 Is it thought by some that, as are a person's 
dreams, so is his character 1 What is said of the habits of a certain 
eminent teacher ? 

What is related of the habits of Dr. Caldwell, and of his power orer 
himself? Could he go to sleep and wake when be pleased ? Is this de- 
free of self-control, m part or in whole, imiiable by all ? What is the 
mflnence of light studies on our sleep 1 What of the more sober ones ? 
Is it to be presumed that our Saviour slept well ? Why so ? Must we 
be like him in order to sleep like him ? Is godliness, or likeness to Christ, 
as profitable for this world as it is for the world to come ? Is it profane 
to refer thus to the physical dutt»ctcr and halnti of our Saviour f Is lis 
wb4: to iii» a perfect example 7 



CHAPTER IV. — DIGESTION AND NUTRITION. 

SECTION I. — WHAT DIOSSTIOIT IS. 

513. The common notion of digestion is exceeding! j narrow 
and unworthy. Most persons have a general idea that they 
live, some how or other, by eating ; but, in what way the food 
which is from time to time taken into the stomach, comes to 
make a part of them — of their very flesh and bones — they 
know almost as little as the child did, who, when asked what 
had become of his dinner, replied that it had gone into his handa 
and arms and legs and feet 

514. With a veiy large proportion of the individuals with 
whom we meet, the word digestion means little more than to get 
rid of. They eat several times a day — some of them as often 
as they can — and the process is repeated, not only from day 
to day, but from week to week ; and the stomach is still capa- 
ble of receiving. They suppose, therefore, that their food 
digests ; and, as long as they experience no immediate suffering, 
they know not but it digests well. 

515. Others have a confused idea of a change of some kind; 
but that this change has anything to do with forming the blood, 
at least, directly, seems not to have entered their minds. They 
have, perhaps, seen crude or raw cotton put into a mill, and 
they know that the object is to have it come out, in the end, as 
cloth ; but by what means the change is effected, or in what 
essentials it consists, they are totally ignorant. 

516. There are others who fully understand that the blood 
is made from food, or from food and drink and such other ad- 
mixtures with them as custom seems to require. But how the 
change is accomplished, it is quite possible — nay, almost cer- 
tain — they have never thought In any event, it is obvious 
they have no adequate or worthy ideas concerning it 

517. The highest knowledge possessed by most persons on 
this subject, is, that the blood is made from the contents of the 
stomach by means of a solution of some sort; and that the 
change takes place chiefly, if not entirely, in the stomach. And 
yet, S* we should ask such persons whether blood is actually 

(99) 
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made in the stomach, they would be very likely to express 
doubt ! 

518. These views are all inadequate and unworthy, inas- 
much as they fiJl short of the truth, in two very important par- 
ticulars. Tiiey take for granted that the work of digestion, 
whatever it may be, is performed solely in the stomach ; and 
that it consists in a mere solution or dissolution of the food. True, 
they admit that the food makes the blood; but they do not 
clearly perceive the oonnection between the process and the 
stomach, and still less do they know of its connection with any 
other organs. 

519. Now, it should be distinctly apprehended, as a primary 
truth, that, though the solution of bur food in the stomach really 
takes place, yet that this is neither the beginning nor the end of 
the great work of digestion. It involves many important laws 
and processes, both vital and chemical. 

520. It should also be clearly understood, in the outset, and 
by every individual, that the stomach and its appendages con- 
stitute but a veiy small part of the digestive machinery. The 
stomach has indeed a work to do, and that a very important 
one ; but it has many co-workers in the fulfilment of its mission. 

521. Digestion, in the fullest sense of the term, is the whole 
}»t)ces8 or chain of processes by means of which our food, afler 
having been withdrawn from the external world, is brought into 
a suitable shape to become a component part of the solids and 
fluids of the human system. 

522. It is first changed mechanically. Next it is formed, by 
processes partly vital, partly mechanical, and partly chemical, 
into a substance called chyme. This chyme, by means of pro- 
cesses equally complicated, is formed into chyle. And, lastly, 
the chyle — at least, a part of it — is formed into blood. The 
machinery, so to call it, of these processes, is now to be de- 
scribed. 



Questions.-^ Are the common notions of digestion exceedingly nar- 
row and anworthy? What ideas do manj haye concerning it ? i5o not 
some among ns think of the stomach and interior of the system yerj much 
as the^ do of a cotton-mUl ? What higher ideas do others attain to ? 
What is supposed to be the highest popular yiew of the subject ? In what 
two particulars are all these yiews deficient? Does not solution take 
place in the stomach ? And is not this solution one important part of the 
work of digestion ? 

What, then, is digestion in reality ? Where is the food formed into 
chyme ? Where into chyle ? Most all onr food pass throogh these three 
or four changes *> 
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SECTION II. — THE MACHIKEBT OF DIOBBTIOIT. 

523. The machinery concerned in the work of digestion may 
be considered under five heads. It is intended to effect the 
various processes of mastication, chymification, chylificationy 
sanguification, and defecation. Some speak of assimilation as 
a part of the work of digestion ; but I have preferred another 
arrangement. 

524. It is ahnost unnecessary for me to say that the ma- 
chinery of the masticatory process consists, principally, of the 
mouth, teeth, and salivary glands. The number of adult teeth, 
when all ai*e present, is thirty-two ; but four of these, some- 
times called wisdom teeth, ma^e their appearance later in life. 
The salivary glands are principally three on each side of the 
face — one at the angle of the lower jaw, and two under the 
side of the tongue. 

525. The machinery of chymification consists chiefly of the 
stomach and the apparatus for forming the gastric juice. The 
stomach is simply an enlargement or bulb of the alimentary 
canal, about one foot below the back part of the mouth ; and is \ 
usually said to hold, in an adult, from a quart to three pints. 
The gastric apparatus it is not easy to describe, except in con- 
nection with an account of the chymifying process. 

526. In the work of chylification the madiinery is rather more 
complicated. It consists of the liver, a large, dark-colored gland, 
with the vessels it contains, that form the bOe ; and the pancreaSf 
or sweet-bread. The pancreas is about six inches long and as 
large as a man's thumb, and lies partly behind th^ stomach. 

527. The whole length of the alimentary canal, in an adult, 
is generally estimated at about thirty feet The chyme, after 
receiving the bile from the liver, and the pancreatic juice from 
the pancreas,- is spread along through nearly the whole length 
of this canal. 

528. The machinery of sanguification, by which term I 
mean the formation of blood, — in other words, blood-making, . 
is not so easily described, since we neither know exactly where 
the work begins nor where it ends. It is, however, generally 
considered as beginning with the lacteals and ending with the 
lungs. 

529. The lacteals are the numerous vessels in the coats of 
the intestines which take up the chyle after it is formed, and 
perhaps also exert changes upon it Hence the chyle passes 
through the mesenteric glands, which may also, by possibility, 
have power to affect or influence it Thence it goes into what 
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is called the receptacle of the chyle, in the back part of the 
abdomen. The thoracic duct conveys it thence into a large 
vein near the top of the left shoulder, where it mingles with the 
blood as it returns to the lungs through the heart. All these 
parts — the lungs of course included — may be regarded as 
having an agency in the work of sanguification. 

530. The machinery of defecation is chiefly, if not wholly, 
the alimentary canal. This, as I have told you (527), is about 
thirty feet in length. Its size is not uniform, and the different 
divisions of it have different names. Some twelve inches or so 
beyond the stomach are called the duodenem. Beyond that is 
the jejunum, which is much longer. The ilium is next. The 
ooecum, colon, and rectum are still farther on. The last three are 
usually called the large intestines ; the others, the small ones. 

531. There are other instrumentalities or agencies in the 
work of digestion, especially certain little glands in different 
places, which Ornish an abundance of mucus, whose object is 
no doubt to facilitate the digestive process, directly or indirectly. 
Especially does it facilitate the process of defecation. 

SECTION III. — 7HS PBEPAILLTOftT PB0CB88 OF DIGESTION. 

532. We have seen, in the preceding section, that the mouth 
and teeth, assisted by the salivary glands, are ihe chief instru- 
ments or agents in effecting the first change in the condition of 
tiie food- which is submitted to them. They effect, in short, the 
preparatory process. 

533. It is said, by some who lay claim to a profound knowl- 
edge of the subject of physiology, that the admixture of our 
food with the saliva should be so very intimate as to have every 
particle of the former come in contact with a particle of the lat- 
ter. This may be refining a little too much for a people brought 
up in almost utter ignorance on this great subject ; and yet, is it 
not very near the truth, after all ? Is it possible for the admix- 
ture to be too perfect ? 

534. For a few months after birth no teeth are furnished ; 
though the salivary glands perform their office with great care 



QFE8TipN9.wXJiider how many subdiTisions may the ma<dunerY of 
digestion be cpnsi^ise^.f What is the machinerrof mastication ? what 
can y99W of the 800904 c]f9B pf machinery ? What of that of chylifica- 
tion ? What of that which is qonoeiT)^ in the formation of blood ? What 
of that of defecation ? What are son^e of ^ 6rnaiom of the intestiiifls ? 
Wbst is ^p whole len^ of the intestinal pl^ } 
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and faitLfolness. Soon after tbej make their appearance it is 
customary to employ them. They are even employed quite too 
early by fond and over-indulgent mothers. It is not till the 
large or double teeth begin to show themselves that we should 
give the young such food as requires much mastication. 

535. Nor are the first teeth sufficiently strong, as a whole, to 
be tasked with the hard work which is usually imposed on 
them. Many physiological writers have entirely interdicted 
some of the hardest substances commonly used for food. The 
hardest thing admissible is the crust of good and well-baked 
bread. 

536. On this point, however, I wish to be understood. Be- 
cause parents are willing and sometimes anxious to have their 
children eat all sorts of things which they themselves eat, even 
though hard enough to irritate their gums and break the enamel 
of their teeth, it does not follow that we should go to the other 
extreme, and give them nothing but pap, or toast, or some half 
liquid substance ; or, what is worse still, chew it for them with 
a mouthful of half-decayed teeth. 

537. It is with this, as with many other things, that truth 
lies somewhere between extremes. The teeth are made to be 
used. They are made, moreover, to be used very much, and 
to be used on hard substances. I will evai say that the harder 
the food the better, provided caution is used. not to break or 
otherwise injure the enameL If the young were taught to eat 
slowly enough, the danger (^ evil results in this line of directicm 
would almost disappear. 

538. But, whether we are young or old — whether our food 
is hard or soft, or cooked or uncooked — mastication and insal- 
ivation are reqiured ; except in the case of milk, which of course 
only needs the latter process. The food must be ground more 
or less, and many kinds must be moistened. Who could swal- 
low crackers, hard biscuits, dry bread, or even lean and dry 
meats, if his mouth were entirely destitute of any kind of moist- 
ure, and if liquids from any other source were unavailable ? 

539. When we are eating, the saliva flows slowly, from the 
termination of the tubes which conduct it, into the mouth. 
Some suppose that this flow is excited by the irritation which 
our food produces at these extremities of itte ducts. And yet it 
is well known that the saliva is furnished in^greater or smaller 
quantity in proporti<m to the keenness of our appetites and 
Uie intensity of our relish for the particular kinds of food we 
are masticating. It ev^ flows at the bare thought of food 
which is highly agreeable. 
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540. We usuallj e3q)re88 the latter idea— that of the flow 
of the saliva at the thought of agreeable food — by saying that 
**the mouth waters." The flow of saliva is sometimes very 
great. It may even be excited by nausea, as when, at the 
conmiencement of vomiting, we say that water drains from the 
stomach. The watery in ^ese cases, rushes firom the salivary 
glands. 

541. When our food is soft and yielding, and full of moist- 
ure, as in the case of soft or soaked bread, or succulent fruits, 
or well prepared vegetables, comparatively little saliva is needed, 
and consequently but little is furnished. But the contrary is 
the fact when the food is hard and dry, as in the case of crack- 
ers, wafers, bread crusts, etc 

542. It hence follows that soft and succulent food can always 
be eaten more rapidly th^n hard and dry food, unless the saliva 
is ftimished in greater abundance to meet the exigencies of the 
case, or unless fluids are purposely added. Some rely wholly 
on their own resources ; but the vast majority of mankind use 
drink with their iooA. 

543. If we use no drink with our drier and harder food, the 
result is, at first, that we must eat slowly. Soon, however, we 
acquire the habit of manufacturing saliva in such quantity as to 
supply every reasonable demand. If we use drink, little saliva 
is furnished, and, the saUvary glands becoming indolent, there 
is a tendency to furnish still less ; so that the more we drink 
with our meals the more we may, and in fact the more we must. 

544. When the food in one way or another has been suffi- 
ciently moistened, we have the physiological art of gathering 
the mass together, and of conducting it across the top of the 
windpipe (which naturally closes while it is passing) into the 
food pipe, which is funnel-shaped at the U^. This conducts it 
at once to the stomach. 

545. The mass which then passes into the stomach does not 
faU in ftom its specific gravity, as water fiJls ftom a height 
through a tube ; but is conducted along slowly. We are as- 
sured of this from the fact that we can swallow almost as weU 
— though not quite — with our heads downward, as if they 
were in their natural position, 

546. A small quantity of saliva is always needed in the 
mouth, especially while we are using our vocal organs. In 
rapid reading or speaking, the supply is sometimes deficient, 
and a degree of thirst is induced. Of course this inconvenience 
is easily {urevented bj reading or speaking more 8k>wly. 
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547. Too rapid a flow of saliva, whether induced by liigfaly 
exciting food, bj tobacco-^cbewing, or in any otber manner, is 
also apt to be followed, in tbe end, by thirst Hence one reason 
why exciting food and tobacco lead to intemperance. The 
saliva is made to be used within the mouth and alimentary 
canal, and not to be cast away or thrown out of the body. 

SSOTIOK TV. — CHTMIVIOATIOir. 

548. All substances received into the stomach, which can 
possibly be wrought upon by this organ, are subjected to the 
process of cbymification, except liquids. Pure water is ab- 
sorbed into the circulation at once. So is the water of broths, 
gruels, soups, thin puddings, etc., after which the sediment is 
digested. So, even with bread, coffee, milk and water, mo- 
lasses and water, etc Milk forms a curd, which is digestible ; 
while the watery parts are absorbed. 

549. The stomach is usually s£ud to have a slight resem- 
blance to the Scotch musical instrument called a bagpipe $ but 
it is not easy to describe its shape. Its size has been men- 
tioned (525) ; but it is necessary to add that the size of this 
organ varies greatly in different individuals, according to their 
various training and habits. 

550. Thus we occasionally find people who will swallow, in 
the course of two or three minutes, 6x>m on6 to two gallons of 
water. Others will consume, in the course of half an hour, of 
bulky food, such as cooked potatoes and turnips, pudding and 
milk, apples, etc., nearly as large a quantity. Now it is not 
possible, in either case, that much absorption takes place in so 
short a time ; hence the stomach must be of sufficient size to 
receive and retain the whole. All gluttons have enormous 
stomachs. 

551. The covering or walls of the stomach, like those of the 

Questions. — How finely is it said by some that onr food should bo 
masticated ? Shomld we have solid food before we have teeth % Is there 
any danger of breaking the enamel of the first teeth by food which is too 
hard ? Is there not danger of another kind in going t» the opposite ex* 
treme ? What parental follies are alluded to 1 Is tmth often found mid- 
way between extremes 1 Should food, generally, be both masticated and 
insalivated ? What single exception to this rule ? What causes the flow 
of saliva when we eat ? Which is best for us, solid or semi-solid food ? 
Why ? Why do we drink during the process of eating ? Is it or is it not 
best to drink with meals ? Can you give the reason ? Does food fall 
from the mouth to the stomach ? How do we know 1 What is said 
about reading and speaking 1 What about tobacco ? 
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alimentary canal generally, are made of several layers or tliick- 
nesses, one of which is essentially muscular. There are two 
sets of the muscular fibres or thresids ; one of which runs length- 
wise of the stomach, and the other in the opposite direction. 
During the work of chymlfication these sets of fibres alternately 
contract, so as to produce a sort of churning motion, which is 
belicTed to facilitate very greatly the process of chymifi^cation. 

552. The lining membrane, or internal layer or coat of this 
organ, is full of nerves and blood-vessels. When the masticated 
food has been conducted from the mouth to the stomach, the 
vessels of this membrane begin to form a fluid of a peculiar 
kind, quite unlike the saliva in its properties, and yet some- 
what resembling it in its appearance. It is called gastric juice. 

553. This gastric juice issues forth from the inner surface 
of this membranous lining, in small drops, not unlike the drops 
of perspiration on the forehead of a laborer on a hot day. 
These, in great numbers, .unite with each other to form larger 
ones, which by their union make considerable streams. 

554. These collections of gastric juice are immediately mixed 
with the outer portion of the contents of the stomach, which 
soon commences that churning motion already alluded to. (551.) 
The power of the gastric juice to dissolve and change the sub- 
stances with which it comes in contact, is greatly aided by the 
motion and heat of the stomach, as well as by the nervous energy 
which is imparted to it from the cerebral centre. The result 
is a layer of chyme. 

555. The motion of the stomach (551, 554), with other in- 
fluences, conspires to push the layer of. chyme already formed 
through the pylorus or outlet of the stomach into the small in- 
testines. Another layer of chyme is then prepared in the same 
way with the former, and propelled into the small intestines 
through the pylorus in the same manner. 

556. This process is repeated and continued till the contents 
of the stomach are wholly chymified, unless there should be a 
disproportion between the quantity of food and the amount of 
gastric juice formed, or unless a part of these contents should 
be of such a character as to resist nature's efforts and tendencies. 

557. The period of time required for the work of chymifica- 
tion is nearly as various as the different circumstances, such as 
age, temperament, constitutional vigor, and habits of the indi- 
vidual. It will be longer in manhood and old age than in 
infancy and youth ; and longer in those who have such a pre- 
dominance of the bilious and lymphatic temperament as to 
render the vital movements sluggish or difficult. 
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558. It will also vary greatly with the varying character of 
the food. It has been ascertained that some kinds of food are 
twice as long — nay, even three or four times — in going 
through this process, as others. We may say, in general, that 
the time required by the healthy adult, for chymification, is 
from two or three to four or five hours. 

559. Some substances resist all active efibrts at solution, 
whether made by the stomach or the gastric juice. Such are 
the stones and seeds of fruits ; and, in the feeble, the skins 
and hulls of fruits and vegetables. Other substances, such as 
oils and various medicinal agents, though they may be dissolved, 
cannot blend, with the gastric juice ; and, after remaining a very 
long time in the stomach, pass out of it unchanged. Others 
still, as the potato, are changed in part 

560. Occasionally, too, the gastric juice may be deficient in 
quantity, or imperfect in quality. When there is not a suffi- 
cient quantity, a portion of the food will remain in the stomach 
for a long time, causing flatulence, acidity, etc. It may even 
putrefy, and produce a good deal of irritation. 

561. The sediment of broths, gruels, soups, and other liquid 
or semi-liquid substances, not having been submitted to the in- 
fluences of mastication and insalivation, are, in the feeble, ex- 
ceedingly diflicult, as well as slow, of digestion. There are sub- 
stances, however, which though slow of digestion are not, after 

all, very difficult 

- - -* 

Questions. — Does the stomach act upon all sabstancea ireoeiTed into 
it ? What becomes of ijrater, then, if it is not acted upon 1 How is milk 
disposed of? How is it with broths, gravies, soups, jeUies» and other semi- 
li qmd things ? 

W hat is the general shape of the stomach ? What its nsnal size 1 Is 
its size nearly the same in all persons ? How may it be edacated to doable 
or treble its asaal size ? What proofs are there that the stomach is some- 
times misedncated to such an enormous size ? Is any part of this organ 
muscnlar ? Has the stomach motion ? What fluid does it form and fur- 
nish, highly essential to the work of chymiiication ? Describe, as well as 
you can, the curious process of chjrmincation. Does it continue till the 
whole contents of the stomach have undergone a change ? What excep- 
tions to the general rule are mentioned ? 

How long a time is required to complete this part of the great work of 
digestion ? Do not difler^nt kinds of food require different periods ? 
What is a sort of general rule about the length of time required 1 What 
substances resist the action of the stomach so that they cannot eyen be dis- 
solved 1 Do we sometimes take too much food for the amount of gastric 
juice ? What, then, becomes of the excess ? What is said of the sedi- 
ment of nutritious semi-fluids 1 Are all substances difficult of digestion 
merely because they are slow 1 
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8X0TI0N T. — FOSXATiaN Or CHTLB. 

562. The general length of the alimentary canal, its princi- 
pal divisions, and their agency in the work of digestiim, have 
been mentioned. (523-531.) A more paiticnlar account re- 
mains to be given. The structure and arrangement of the in- 
testines are somewhat peculiar. 

563. They are so wrapped on the edge of a membrane 
called the mesentery, that, when the other edge or back part of 
this membrane is gatibered up, like a plaited shirt-bosom, it 
brings the whole Ime of these small intestines, amounting to 
twenty feet or more, nearly within the compass of a hat-crown. 
Of course, the canal must be exceedingly crooked. 

564. Now the chyle is principally, if not wholly, formed in 
these small intestines. It is usually milky in its appearance, 
but sometimes pearl-colored. It is formed from the chyme, 
with certain additions, among the principal of which are the 
bile and the pancreatic juice. 

565. The bile, or, as it is often called, the gall, is formed in 
the. liver, and carried thence to the intestines in a small duct 
It is bitter and wssid ; but not so much so as might be supposed 
by those who only examine that small portion of it which is 
found in the gaU bladder. The latter appears to be a kind of 
reservoir, in which bile is kept ; and, the more watery and fluid 
parts being continually absorbed, what remains consequently 
becomes very acrid and strong. 

566. The pancreatic juice is ibrmed in the pancreas (524), 
and, like the bile, carried through its outlet into the intestines. 
Sometimes the ducts from the liver and psmcreas unite just be- 
fore they enter the intestinal canaL Whether they join it single 
or in company, they enter but a very little way beyond the 
stomach, and yet so far from it that their contents do not, in 
«.;Sary ^cumstances, M into it 

567. Soon after the chyme has begun to pass out through 
the pyloric orifice of the stomach, chyle is found in numerous 
vessels in the coats of the small intestines ; but whether it is 
manufactured while in the intestinal tube, by the mere union 
with it of the two fluids just mentioned, or whether the vessels 
themselves, in which it is first discovered, exert some degree of 
action upon it, greater or less, is not well ascertained. 

568. These vessels, in which the chyle is found, are called 
lacteals or milk vessels ; probably on account of the frequent 
milk-like appearanee of tiieir contents. They have, however, 
in some instanoesi been ccdied by the general name of absorb- 
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ents ; though it is not positively known that they absorb any- 
thing but chyle. 

BSOTION TI. — FOBMATION OF THB BLOOD. 

569. The chyle, as found in the lacteals, passes through the 
mesentery. (563.) In this mesentery are great numbers of 
little knobs or glands, which, like most other glands, are made 
up of an incalculable number of vessels of various kinds, inter^ 
twined and knotted together, and united by means of cellular 
substances. The lacteals penetrate these glands; and other 
vessels, much like lacteals, emerge from them. 

570. These last converge to a single point, at the back part 
of the abdomen, where they enter a large duct, or reservoir^ 
usually called the receptacle of the chyle. Their contents are 
carried from this receptacle to the top of the left shoulder, or 
nearly so, where they are poured into a large vein carrying 
blood back through the heart to the lungs for renewal. 

571. Here, in the lungs, mingled witi^ the blood, and spread 
over the coats of an almost infinite number of air-cells, in close 
contact, as it is, with atmospheric air,. the chyle becomes blood, 
and is fitted to perform all die offices in the human system 
which the blood performs. This completes the work of diges- 
tion, except what relates to defecation. 

572. Tou thus see how inadequate the vulgar idea is, that 
digestion is a mere solution of the food in the stomach ; or, at 
most, a solution tn the stomach, and an evacuation from it. 
Why, this single part of digestion, viz., sanguification or blood- 
making, is of itself a complicated process, — laying under tri- 
bute, for its perfect accomplishment^ quite a large number of 
separate processes. 

573. The chyle is, in some measure, endowed with vital or 
living properties. It is said to have nearly all the characteris- 
tics of blood except its red color. But these and a multitude 

Questions. — By what means, or oontriyance, is it that some twenty 
feet or more of the hnman intestines are brought within the compass of 
Uttle more than an ordinary hat crown ? What is the name of the mem- 
brane by which they are thns attached ? Where is the chyle formed ? 
What is its general appearance ? Of what three ingredients is it princi- 
pally made ? What can yon say, particularly, about the bile? How are 
the bile and pancreatic juice conducted into tiie intestines ? Into what 
part of the intestinal canal do they enter ? Where is the chyle first dis- 
corered 1 Where is it first made? What are the dhyle vessels called? 
Why are they so called ? Do they absorb anything else but chyle 1 

10 
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of Other learned inquiries are purposely waired, as not indis- 
pensably necessary to the student of the laws of life and health. 
They who wish to know more, must study anatomy and phy- 
siology. 

BECTIOK TII. — DBFECATIOK. 

574. It might perhaps be supposed, from what I have said 
in the preceding sections, and without further explanation, that 
the whole of the chyme is made into chyle ; and, when the 
former is in very moderate quantity and perfectly healthy, it 
may sometimes no doubt, be so. Generally, however, in civic 
life, it is far otherwise. 

575. When the stomach has been a considerable time empty, 
and we are in vigorous health, if we throw into it very moder- 
ate quantities of highly nutritious or greatly concentrated sub- 
stances, such as breeul, rice, peas, beans, etc., the whole is very 
probably converted into chyle, and conducted through the lac- 
teals into the circulation. 

576. In the formation of chyle from such ch3rme as that just 
mentioned, there is probably no residuum. Pure nutriment be- 
comes pure chyle. And as for water, (which, as I have repeat- 
edly said (548, 574), on being taken into the stomach, whether 
alone or in combination with something else,) it is not digested, but 
absorbed. Milk is an example of mere nutriment and water. 
So are gum, sugar, honey, etc So, perhaps, new cheese, the 
yolk of eggs, arrow-root, sago, tapioca, etc 

577. In general, however, there will be a residuum. This 
may consist of the seeds of small fruits, the skins and seeds of 
larger ones, or the unmasticated skins of potatoes and other 
coarse vegetables which have a strong cuticle. Some parts 
there are, even of our grains, as of Indian com, for example, 
which can hardly be received into the lacteals. So, also, cer- 
tain parts of our meats, such as tendon and cartilage. 

578. There may be other accompaniments of our food which 
are still worse Some individuals habitually swallow the hard, 
indigestible interior of the coarser kinds of grapes ; and some 

QuBSTiOKS. — Through what does the chjle first pass, after it leaves 
the lacteals ? Of what do the mesenteric glands seem to be made up ? 
What becomes of the chyle after it reaches the mesenteric glands 1 Where 
is the receptacle of the chyle situated ? Where are the contents of the 
latter carried ? Through what channel, and by what means, does it reach 
the lungs ? Where does it receive its change of color! Has the chyle, 
like the blood, living or vitsl propertiMl 
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even the hulls and seeds of the apple, and the skins of green 
com. And not a few among us swallow the stmies c? the 
cherry. Now, such things as these could never find their waj 
into die lacteals, if they were to remain in the intestines ever 
so long. 

579. Some kinds of food, raoreoTer, which are soluble, are 
indigestible, (561), at least, by debilitated stomachs. Such are 
fat meats, butter, and other oily matters, preserved substances 
of every kind, hard boiled eggs, mince pies, pie crust, rich 
sauces, hard cooked custards, pancakes, dough nuts, short cake, 
fritters, and the like. These, not being digested, in whdie or in 
part, refuse to enter the lacteals. 

580. And, once more, food of any kind, however soluble or 
healthy it may intrinsically be, if eaten when we have little or 
no appetite, or when the digestive apparatus is disordered or in 
any way greatly debilitated, or eaten in too large quantity, may 
remain in the intestinal canal tOl required to be removed in 
some other way than by a conversion into chyle and blood. 

581. Now, the process by means of which this removal is 
usually effected is called defecation. The intestines or bowels, 
being excited or stimulated by the substances which' remain in 
them, the latter are ccmducted by a vermicular motion, which 
consists in successive contractions of the muscular fibres of their 
covering, to the extremity or the intestinal tube, whence they 
are in due time ejected. 

582. But the ejected mass consists also, in part, of what is 
called a secretion from the vessels in the lining of the lai^er 
or lower intestines. Much of the carbonaceous portion of the 
blood, and perhaps other waste matters, which are fit only to 
be thrown out of the system, are culled out, and commingled 
with the residuum of the food just mentioned ; and with it ex- 
pelled from the body. 

583. The expulsion of these residual substances from the 
body, as far at least as frequency is concerned, depends very 
much on habit. For the best purposes of health, in the adult, 
it should not happen at less frequent intervals than once in 
twenty-four hours. The most perfect regularity, in this par- 
ticular, so as to prevent oostiveness, hemorrhoids, and a long 
train of what are called diseases of irritation, has been taught 
from the days of Galen and Hippocrates to the present hour ; 
and by philosophers as well as physiologists. 

584. Nor can it be taught too assiduously. Some of the 
wisest physicians with whom I am acquainted are wont to pross 
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this point upon the notice of their friends ; and several of the 
healthiest persons whom I know have been in the habit of regard- 
ing it with the strictest attention for a quarter of a century, or 
even during a long life. It maj, therefore, be laid down as 
one of the fundamental laws of health. 

585. This habit, in order to accomplish its perfect work, 
should be established in early infancy. On tUis subject, Locke 
the philosopher, in his ^ Thoughts on Early Education," dwells 
at considerable length, and with much correctness: And, in 
later times, Gallaudet and Woodbridge, educators of distinction, 
have insisted most strenuously on the same point of physical 
education. 

586. Young people, in active occupation or study, or en- 
grossed by amusement, are apt to forget themselves, as regards 
this item of bodily management They are not apt to forget 
that they have bodies, and to make them minister to their grati- 
fication in a thousand ways ; but they are prone to forget that 
they must pay the needful taxes.* They forget, or do not know, 
that these bodies are under law ; and that these laws must be 
obeyed, or they must sooner or later suffer. 

587. But no laws or rules, in tins and kindred matters, will 
be effectual in insuring perfect regularity, unless we can insure 
perfect regularity with regard to times or seasons of eating. In 
general, the fewer our meals, the sooner and the earlier we can 
bring our systems under that diurnal motion which Locke and 
others have so much commended. And herein, as I may have 
occasion to say more particularly hereafter, is one reason for 
eating as few meals a day as possible. 

BSCTIOK VIII. ^ FOOD SHOULD BB AORBBABLB. 

588. At the bare thought of agreeable food, the saliva will 
immediately flow, in greater or less quantity^ The salivary 
glands appear to possess the wonderful power of thus manufac- 

QuESTiONs. — Is everything we eat made into blood ? Is it sometimes 
so ? Under what circumstances ? Is there generally a residuum ? What 
does it consist of? Is it sometimes formed in part by a secretion from 
the vessels of the large intestines ? What, then, is defecation ? Is regular 
and frequent defecation necessary to health ? Is it not greatly influenced 
by habit ? Does not this consideration greatly enhance the importance of 
early and correct physical education ? What important suggestions art 
here made to the young ? Has this subject anything to do with our habitt. 
of eating ? What is one effect of eating less frequently than we gener 
ally do? 
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turiDg their aj^ropriate fluid, and sending it almost instantly to 
its wonted place of destination. (539.) 

589. Many have questioned the truth of this principle. But 
it was because they could not understand how the thing itself 
could be done. They have conjectured, and some have even 
strongly believed, that there is, in these circumstances, a consid- 
erable quantity of this fluid on hand, as if in a reservoir. But 
the same notion has prevailed with regard to the bile and the 
tears ; and for similar reasons these fluids may be manufactured 
at the moment they are wanted, and often are so. They have 
seldom, if ever, any reservoir. 

590. With regard to the saliva, it appears to me that an 
obvious and well-known fact will render the subject at once 
clear and intelligible. When a person is just ready to vomit, a 
fsmsa of saliva flows. Sometimes it is in great quantity, if not 
of doubtful quality. But whence does it come ? The vulgar 
say it drains from the stomach ; but this cannot be. It could 
not reach t&e mouth, from the stomach, before we vomit. There 
is no rational explanation of the phenomenon, except by sup* 
posing that it comes from the salivary glands, and is made 
there almost instantly. There is, moreover, no hollow in the 
glands which could hold one-fourth or one-tenth of what some- 
times flows thus suddenly. 

591. It has been said (588) that the saliva will flow at the 
bare thought of food which is agreeable. So it may, perhaps, 
at the thought of food whidi is not very agreeable ; but not so 
readily, nor in so great quantity, nor, as it is believed by many, 
of so good quality. Analogy, at least, is in favor of this opinion. 
No one will believe that the saliva which flows so abundantly 
when we are nauseated, as above mentioned, would be as well 
adapted to the purpose of moistening our food as that which 
flows when we think of something very agreeable. But if not, 
then it must, of course, vary as to quality. 

59^. If it should be said that according to this view we ought 
to eat exclusively of that which is agreeiU>le to our taste, smell, 
and other sensations, as well as to our thoughts and feelings, 
mj reply is that such, to some extent, is the fact ; but the state- 
ment or principle must be received with a few modifications 
and qualifications. 

593. Some hs^ye carried this doctrine very far, and have 
professed to believe that our instincts, if unperverted, would, 
like those of the brute animals, always determine what is best 
for us. £ven the late Sylvester Graham, in his work entitled 
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the " Science of Human Life," appeared to incline to this 
opinion. 

594. But the doctrine is attended with many difficulties. 
In the first place, the instincts of the brute animals, especially 

^ the undomesticated ones, are at once and always the same. In 

other words, they are their providential guides, from birth to 

: death ; and all the education or experience in the worid will, 

as a general rule, give them no other. But the instincts bom 

J^ with man begin to wane as soon as reason is duly developed ; 

' and the more we become creatures of reason, the less we are 

guided by instinct, and the less certainly can we depend upon it. 

595. But, in the second place, facts bearing on the case are 
striking. Two laborers, for example, in mowing, found a plant 
whose seed, to their eyes, smell, and taste, was very agreeable. 
They ate of it. They dug, and found the root equally agreea- 
able, of which they also partook freely. In a few hours they 
both expired ; and the jury of inquest brought in a verdict, 
" Died by poison." Yet the poison was very sweet and agree- 
able. 

596. So are many poisons. Sugar of lead, from the mineral 
world, is another example ; and by being much used to make 
old sour wines, or other artificial mixtures, into new wines, has 
doubtless undermined the health, and even destroyed the life, 
of tens of thousands. Indeed, it is a general and somewhat re- 
spectable belief, that most poisons are sweet. 

597. Do these facts and considerations favor the idea that 
man, by his instincts, if unperverted — if still in ^den — could 
determine what is best for him ? Admit that he has fallen : 
has he so fallen as in all states of character, whether more or 
less depraved, to be fond of sweets ; and of poisonous sweets 
just as much as any other ? 

598. What we eat, as a general rule, should, I repeat, in 
order to subserve the wants of the system in the best possible 
manner, be agreeable ; but it would not be safe to eat every- 
thing which is agreeable. Punishment against an evil work, 
you have already repeatedly heard, is not always immediately 
executed. Besides, we have it from equally high authority 
that " there is a way which seemeth right to a man, but the 
end thereof is death." 

599. Some things which are naturally — that is, in very 
early life — agreeable, become by education, habit, idiosync- 
rasy, or disease, disagreeable. We know we ought to like 
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them, and relish them ; but to do so at once is as impossible 
for us as it would be to fly. Are we to yield, on the general 
principle of eating only that which is agreeable to our inclina- 
tions ; or are we in some way t% combat them ? 

600. Pythagoras advised his disciples to practice what they 
knew to be right, and custom or habit would soon render it 
agreeable. It is with food and drink as it is with manners or 
etiquette, and everything else. We should fix upon what we 
know to be best for us, and habit will, ere long, render it tol- 
erable, and in due time agreeable ; even though we have, at 
the first, a disrelish for it. 

601. This is not mere idle preaching. What is here taught 
has been practised, repeatedly. Thus, a friend of mine could 
at first hardly endure the rye and Indian bread so common in 
Massachusetts. It scratched his throat, he said ; and I have 
not a doubt it did so. As he disliked it, the saliva would not 
flow in sufficient quantity to moisten it. 

602. But having become convinced, most fully, that it was . 
better for him than fine flour bread, and being compelled to use 
either the one or the other, he determined to persevere in the 
use of the coarse bread. To his surprise, it was not three 
months before he was as fond of it as any native Bostonian ; 
and it scratched his throat as little. 

603. I have seen other similar experiments tried, and have 
tried them myself. The results, too, have been uniformly the 
same. More than even this is true. It usually happens that 
where the newly chosen article is really preferable, in its na- 
ture, — that is, more healthful, — a stronger attachment to it is 
acquired than that which existed for the old ones. 

604. The mind has £ar more influence in these things than 
most of us are aware. Eating what we like, without misgiv- 
ings, and as I might say in full faith, is far better for us, other 
things being equal, than eating in fear, and fearing and tremb- 
ling after we have eaten. ^^ According to your faith be it unto 
you " is almost as applicable to physical matters as to morals ; 
and to minor morals as well as to any other. 

605. We may, indeed, as the result of a strong wUl on our 
own part, or of authority or influence exercised by others, 
change our habits fix>m better to worse. But these changes 
are not so enduring, nor are we, after all, so well satisfied with 
them, as a generad rule. With few exceptions, our attach- 
.ments to those things which are best for us, even in this fallen 

state, are stronger and more permanent— -and I might say 
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more satufiictoTy to ounelves, — than our attachments to things 
which are doubtfuL 

606. We find some persons, for example, never lon^ satisfied 
with the same article. The3#are forever desirous of change. 
If they have eaten turkej to-daj, for example, they must have 
lamb to-morrow ; and next day they must have something else ; 
and so <mi. Whereas, the man of true appetite, if such an one 
there be, prefers an article to^ay simply because he partook 
of it yesterday. The more he eats it, the better he likes it ; 
and Uie less disposed he is, exc^ fimn omviction that it ia 
best for him in the end, to change. 

607. The power of changing our preferences, as stated above, 
is to be regarded as a great favor, — as one of the kindest 
fmaUer gifts of a Heavenly Father. It paves the way to im- 
provement physically ; since, if we are trained wrong, it be- 
comes possible to get right It also gives encouragement, in 
very great measure, to the work of training up in the way we 
should go — aware, as almost all of us are, how difficult it will 
be, when thus trained in the right road, to depart firom it. 

SXOTIOir IX. -*-> THOBOUOH MABTICJLTIOH. 

608. If there be a law of our nature that, like the laws of 
the Medo-Persians of ancient times, ^ changeth not," it is that 
our food must be thoroughly masticated. Obey this law, and 
food which in its nature is somewhat imperfect, or even doubt- 

QussTiovs. — What h^>peiu» physiologically, when we think of •ffrjB^ 
able food ? Is this wonderml ? Have not some doubted the fact ? Why 
do they doabt it ? What is said about vomiting as an illustration of the 
subject. Should we eat anything which is not agreeable to us f What is 
said about being guided solely by instinct ? Wb»t great man has advop 
cated and defended this doctrine ? Ib it not attended with difficulties f 
What are some of them % What striking anecdote is related to illustrate 
the subject ? What are we led to conclude from such facts as these 1 If 
man a fallen ammal, or is he only fallen as a tpiritmd f 

Because we are to eat that which is ai^^reeable, as a general rule, does it 
follow that we should eat every thing wmch is agreeable 1 Are not some 
things which ave naturally best for us, quite disagreeable to our taste and 
inclination f What is said of Pythagoras ? What statements are made 
by way of illustration ? What are related from the author's own obsenr*- 
tion f Has not the mind great influence orer the body ? Are results in 
these matters somewhat according to our fiiith? Which is easiest, a 
change of habits from bad to good, or a change from good to bad ? What 
are some of the indications of a good or bad appetite respectively ? Ought 
we no t to be grateful for the power we have to modify or change oar habits 
and prefereacQii f 
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(ul, becomes tolerable; — disobey it, and punishment, or pen- 
alty, though long deferred, is inevitable. 

609. Such a law might almost be inferred from the yeiy 
nature of the case. There is no period of life when mastication 
is necessary, for which the goodness of Grod has not provided 
teeth. While receiving its food from the mother, the infant, of 
course, needs no teeth ; he could not use them if he had them. 
And then, while he is young, and does not require the strongest 
food, his teeth are in entire con£>rmity to his wants. So^ 
when he enters his second childhood, and again needs chil- 
dren's food, his teeth become feeble, or comparatively helpless, 
or perhaps entirely disappear. 

610. If, then, the teeth are made for use, they should be 
used. This argument is founded, of course, on the law of adapt- 
ation, and the obvious designs of a wise and merciful Provi- 
dence. Then, again, if this is a law, not to use these instruments 
would be to disobey the law. So it would be to use them less 
than the Creator intended. To obey him is to act as he in- 
tended ; — not to obey him is to act in opposition to his plans, 
wishes, and laws. 

611. But we have proof of another kind, which, if not 
stronger, will, with many, be more direct and palpable. The 
teeth, like the rest of the bony frame (377-379), are found to 
require exercise. And -dentists and other observing men tell 
us that a proper amount of exercise will develop and invigo- 
rate them, and render them more enduring, just as it will 
other bones ; while neglect or abuse, on the other hand, will 
insure their premature decay or destruction. 

612. They tell us, for example, that when a person habit- 
ually masticates his food with the teeth of one side exclu- 
sively, and at the same time does not abuse them, they always 
last better than those on the opposite side, which are not used ; 
— that while the latter often decay prematurely, the former 
remain sound. My own experience, as far as I have observed, 
would confirm the statement. 

613. The bony basis, or interior of the teeth, wherever it 
is exposed to the air, is coated with a substance called enameL 
It is nearly as hard as porcelain. It is also somewhat brittle ; 
80 that, though crusts of bread and other similar substances do 
not injure it, picking the teeth with pins may, and sometimes 
does. It is fractured still more readily by cracking nuts with 
it, and by the process, misnamed biting ten-penny nails in two. 
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614. For onoe, howeyer, that the teeth are injured by over- 
exerdse or abuse, they are probably injured ten times — per- 
haps twenty — in other ways, most of which resolve them- 
selves into neglect of exercise, or abuses operating through the 
medium of the stoBiach. It will be necessary to point out some 
of the leading items in this category of errors. 

615. In the first place, we injure our teeth, indirectly, by 
ioking our food, as it is called ; by which is simply meant 
swallowing it in large fragments, with little or no mastication. 
No abuse is more common. Not imly merchants, mechanics, 
and manufacturers, but almost all mankind, err in this particu- 
lar. Among seven hundred and fifly-four persons received 
into one of our curative institutions, in the course of a few 
years, the average time consumed at meals was $even minutes / 

616. I have known men, of reputed good sense, who made 
k their boast that they could eat a full meal at any time in 
eight minutes ; and some really spend but five minutes in the 
process. But this is hardly eating. A better name by far is 
that which of late has been usually applied, — I mean bolting. 

617. The keen edge of ridicule has sometimes been directed 
against this custcHn of Ixdting our food ; with how much effect 
I can not determine. Horace Mann is accustomed to say that 
we throw our food into our stomachs. This throwing down 
food, he says, is a sort of game, in which he is most successful 
who can throw the food so straight into the stomach as, in its 
passage, not to hit anything. 

618. Our food is washed down, however, as well as bolted. 
In the old days of cider-drinking, in New England, it was cus- 
tomary not only to drink cider at meals and at other times, but 
to carry it to the field or scene of labor, and drink it freely 
there. An aged farmer, whom I knew said it was good econ- 
omy to keep his hired men well filled with cider, since they 
would not eat so much food as if they drank nothing but water. 

619. It was no uncommon thing for workmen, in those days, 
after drinking rather freely during the forenoon, to swallow a 
pint or so before they began their dinner. No wonder such 
men did not eat much ! The stomach is not a tub without a 
bottom. It cannot hold everything. Besides, cider, like coffee, 
always tends to destroy the appetite. 

620. Of one of these laborers of olden times, who drank 
cider with his dinner, and bolted his food, it was jocosely said 
that when his large, unmasticated pieces of beef, pork, potatoes, 
etc, were swallowedi they could be distinctly heard to fall into 
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the pond of ci^er, and the cider could be hear^ to dash agunst 
the sides of his stomach ! 

621. But the days of cider-drinking are chieflj gone by; 
and so I would fain hope of beer-drinking, — at least, with our 
meals. Not so, however, the custom of drinking or sippino 
something at our meab. If we do not wash down our food with 
cider or beer, we do with tea or coffee ; or, if with nothing else, 
with the tumbler of water. 

622. It would be idle to pretend that tea and coffee, taken 
with our meab, are as bad as cider. Nor is water, with our 
food, as bad as tea and coffee. But aQ drinking with meals is*^ 
but the substitution of an inferior liquid for nature's own, and 
in too large quantity. God, in his providence, has set six nat- 
ural fountains in the face — three on each side —and they fur- 
nish, when we make the demand, the right kind of drink, and 
in the right quantity. 

623. All drinking at meals prevents the necessity of masti* 
cation ; and they who sip fi*om their cups, or even from their 
tumblers of water, at almost each mouthful, not only substi- 
tute an artificial drink for a natural one, and thus defraud the 
stomach of a natural and healthful stimulus, but rob the blood 
of a measure of that healthful and vigorous and perfect chyle 
which should constantly be sent to recruit it. 

624. Our food is not only bolted and washed down too 
frequently, but we defraud the teeth and salivary glands of 
their just rights, as well as the whole system of the benefits 
which would result from sympathy with those organs while per- 
forming, in a healthful manner, their appropriate functions. 
There is much more of health depending on the sympathy to 
which I allude, than most persons are aware* 

625. Among the arts of civilized society which stand in the 
way qf thorough mastication, and of the benefits which would 
follow in its train, are over-cooking; preparing food in too 
liquid a form ; soaking it too much ; eating it while hot ; bat'* 
tering it, or otherwise rendering it more easily bolted or swal- 
lowed ; and using along with it, sauces, gravies, molasses, and 
^e like. 

626. Thus, we co<^ many of our meats and not a few of our 
vegetables till they scarcely require either mastication or moist- 
ening. We use soups, broths, gruels, and hasty puddings. We 
soak our bread in milk. We eat toasts and hot puddings. We 
eat hot buckwheat cakes, hot biscuits, short cake, etc. Most of 
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these liaye on them milk, melted butter, cream, honey, saace, 
gravy, or molasses. 

627. In general, the drier we receive our food the better ; 
because it will be so much the better masticated and insalivated. 
If we wish to use gravies, soups, sauces, butter, milk, molasses, 
and the like, we should use them bj themselves, either before 
or after other dishes ; or, what is vastly to be preferred, as a 
separate and occasional meal ! The latter memod may be ob- 
jected to ; but, if adopted, would not prevent the mastication and 
insalivation of other dishes. 

628. Let me not be supposed to incline to the doctrines of Dr. 
Schlemmer, of Europe, who, with his followers, detests and ab- 
jures all sorts of cookery. Far enough from that That a 
potato — to say nothing of a dozen other articles — is improved 
by cooking, both for man and beast, is as certain, I suppose, as 
any axiom in mathematics. 

SECTIOK Z. — PREMATUBB DEOAT OV T^B TEETH. 

629. It is a very general complaint, in this country, that the 
teeth decay much earlier in life than formerly ; and that the ten- 
dency to premature decay is increasing. In many families it has 
already become hereditary. Indeed, if proof were wanting on 
this point, we hardly need adduce any other than the great in- 
crease of dentists among us. 

630. Why this premature decay ? Is it, as a few pretend, 
the climate ? Is it some cause inherent in the combination of 
cireumstanoes which surround us ? And if the cause or causes 

' QuBSTiovs. -* What law of health is said to change not ? Might sach 
a law be almost inferred from the Tety nature of the case ? How is this 
made plain, even to the way^uing ? Does the existence of a law imply 
obligation to obey that law % What do dentists tell us about using the 
teeth ? How is the enamel of the teeth sometimes injured ? * 

What is meant by bolting food, when we sit at table ? Is this a very 
common practice ? What boast is sometimes made ? How does Horace 
Mann attempt to torn the edge of ridicule against the custom of bolting 
our food ? la not our food fi^uently washed down ? What custom once 
prevailed in New England? What anecdotes are related concerning 
It ? What hare taken the place of cider ? Are these drinks as bad at 
dder* Is all drinking with meals wrong ? Why so? What are the true 
fountains for supplying our drink, so far as our meals are concerned ? 

Does our fasmonable cook^y stand in the way of the mastication and 
insalivation of our food ? ^w does this appear ? Is our food better 
the drier it is ? What, tiien, should become of our sauces, graries, and 
other additions to our food ? Is all cookery objectionable ; or is it the 
abuses of cookery only ^t stand opposed to the laws of health ? 
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sbould be found in ourselves, are tHej, or are tliej not, suscep- 
tible of removal ? 

631. It has been said by some, as we have just hinted, that 
the principal cause of the evil we are considering is the climate. 
But, besides the general ^t, that, in other climates not unlike 
ours, the teeth are not alwajs found to deteriorate in this way, 
is it not unphilosophical to refer to a more remote or doubtful 
cause, an effect, which can be readily and fully accounted for in 
another manner? 

632. Nothing seems to me plainer than that the errors to 
which your attention has been called in the preceding section, 
are, of themselves, and in their connection, quite sufficient to 
account for present appearances. The teeth have very little to 
do ; hardly enough to keep them clean. The salivary glands, 
as the consequence, are also idle. They have not, at the least, 
enough to do to keep them in healthful activity. Then the un* 
masticated food, as we shall see hereafter, deranges the stom- 
ach; this by sympathy afiects the gums, and they become 
spongy, and the teeth carious. 

633. In short, the great leading cause of that premature 
decay of the teeth which so extensively prevails among us, is 
the prevailing and increasing disuse of the teeth and salivary 
glands. There are, indeed, other collateral causes, to some of 
which I may advert in their respective places ; but this lies at 
the foundation, in this particular, of all our woe. 

634. A general prejudice prevails, especially among mothers, 
against certain medicines, as though they acted injuriously on 
the teeth. Now, that all medicinal and other substances, when 
taken by the healthy, by first impairing the tone of the stomach, 
do injure the teeth, is undeniable. But that they produce this 
result by mere contact, is probably a mistake. For anything 
now known, the teeth might be covered with calomel for years, 
without any more ill effect, so far as mere contact is concerned, 
than if they were covered with pipe-clay or. plaster of Paris. 

635. 1£ this prejudice against calomel falls to the ground, it 
is not likely the prejudice can stand which prevails against 
sugar. I am by no means defending the use of either ; but let 
us have the truth on this subject. Truth is always a gem; 
above all, in matters of physiology and hygiene. 

QuBSTiOHS. — Is it a general oomplalnt among ns, tluit the teeth decay 
prematurely ? Are not defectiTe teeth beginning to be inherited 1 Is the 
CMie well ascertained? Isitdimattl Whynotf la neglect, or diaoie. 

11 
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BBOTIOir XI. — KATIKO TOO FSBQUENTLT. 

636. The question, how often we should eat, has been much 
agitated, especiallj within a few years ; and with various re- 
sults. In general, however, there is a belief that we eat too 
often, and that a deduction, from the number of our meals 
might very profitably be made. Many incline to the opinion 
that two meals a day for healthy adults are quite sufficient A 
few go farther still, and teach that nature's purposes are best 
answered by only one. 

637. This subject, like most others pertaining to a connec- 
tion with the appetite, has been hitherto approa^ed in a wrong 
way. For, since nature, perverted as she is, ever tends to ex- 
cess, the great practical question in all these matters should be, 
not how much we may gratify ourselves without any evil 
results, but how little gratification will best accord with our 
usefulness. Instead of inquiring how near the edge of a preci- 
pice we can go without falling from it, we should seek to keep 
at the greatest practicable distance. The prop>er question is 
not, Which is the worst or most dangerous road ? but, Which is 
the best? 

638. In the present instance, the true physiological inquiry 
should be. What is the least number of daily meeia which will 
best answer nature's purposes ? What number wiU preserve 
us in the most healthy condition, and at the same time give us 
the firmest appetite, and, in the aggregate, the most pleasure ? 
The true question is not, How often can we eat and not get sick 
immediately ? And yet, more than this, I say, is very seldom 
asked. 

639. Although it should be our first and highest aim to do 
what is best and most according to truth in all things which 
concern our appetites, yet we can never keep pleasure entirely 
out of sight ; nor is it the Divine intention that we should. 
Grod has kindly united duty, interest, and pleasure ; and what 
he has joined together should not be sundered. 

640. There can be little doubt that, the more frequently we 
eat, the less, as a general rule, we enjoy. At present, it is cus- 
toidary to eat so often that we seldom, if ever, reach the point 
of having a good appetite ; and what of appetite we have, at 
first, is soon spoiled. The less frequently we eat, on the con- 

the prindpd cause 1 What is said of the preyailing prejadice, in this re- 
qMCt, against active medicine ? What of that against sugar ? Is it main- 
s« tha esAtrary, that such things oiyAl fp be medf 
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traiy, even to the comparativelj narrow limits of onoe m daj, 
the more we enjoy. 

641. But observe, if jou please, I do not say Grod has nnited^ 
with our duty the highest possible degrees of immediate pleas- 
nre, but only the greatest amount in the end. There is ro(»ii 
enough left for self-denial, or what is usually called by that 
name ; by which I mean, a denial of present pleasure, at least 
in part, for the sake of pleasure in the distance, whidi is greater 
in the aggregate. 

642. There are certiun physiol<^cal considerations which aid 
us in determining how often we should eat ; or, rather, in deter* 
mining how often we should fwt eat We have seen (551) that 
the process of chymification is forwarded, in no small degree, 
by a species of muscular motion which has a slight resemblance 
to the churning process among dairy-women. 

643. This churning muscular motion generally continues 
till the stomach is cleared of its contents ; t. e., till idl, or nearly 
all, has passed out at its pyloric orifice. The time required for 
this varies, in the adult, from two or three to four or five hours. 
(558.) In children, the process, like those of breathing and 
circulation, is more rapid.* 

644. Now, it is a law with all voluntary or willing muscular 
parts of the body, that they shall have their seasons of rest 
But the heart is muscular, and there are muscles in the walls 
of the thorax to aid in moving the lungs ; and then, as we have 
seen, the stomach is muscular. None of these, it is true, are 
voluntary or willing muscles. Their motion takes place with- 
out our having much to do with it, directly. 

645. Still, it is true, most undeniably true, that these parts 
need rest The muscular parts of the heart and lungs have 
their intervals of rest, though they are short ; and is not this 
the plainest proof that they need it ? The muscular parts of 
the stomach, in all probability, come under the same necessity. 
Sometimes they obtain this rest ; at others they do not But I 
have spoken on this subject before. (120-122.) 

646. When we breakfast at six, take a lunch at nine or ten, 
dine at twelve, take another lunch at three, and eat a heavy 
supper at six, the stomach probably has no rest during the day, 
and, in consequence, is so much fatigued at night, that the load 
which is imposed on it at six is not whoUy cast off during the 

* Some, I know, have denied this; among whom is Dr. Coles, Iste of 
Boston. 
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night, and we rifle in the morning to go again the same ronnd^ 
and with similar results. 

647. Then, again, when we rise at seven, hreakfast at eight, 
take a lunch at eleven or twelve, as in fashionable life, dine at 
two, take tea at five, and a heavy lunch of the most heavy of 
all indigestibles at nine or ten, we come to the hour of rest, as 
before, with a jaded stomach ; and in due preparation for a 
restless and distempered night 

648. And the reward we have so richly earned is sure to 
be received. Our sleep is too sound on the one hand, or too 
much disturbed on the other. The latter result is most fre- 
quent We toss out the night in distressing dreams, and wake 
die next morning to a bad taste in the mouth, a dryaess of the 
throat, a dull h^ache and loss of appetite, and an unwilling- 
ness to rise, except from the most pressing necessity. 

649. Such a course of life, persisted in for weeks, months, or 
years, will bring about, in most persons, a bad state of things in 
the alimentary canal, which, in its sympathies or effects, some- 
times extends to other parts of the system. Many a tooth-ache, 
ear-ache, head-ache, and neuralgic attack, and not a few cold 
feet and sour stomachs, may be Mrly charged to the errors of 
which I have here spoken. 

650. Children, no doubt, should eat much more frequently 
than adults. True, their stomachs are not so strongs nor 
their digestive ^wers, though they are generally more ac- 
tive. But even our children eat too oflen, in most instances. 
They are trained to it from the very first Some of them seem 
to be almost always eating, from morning to night Little in- 
fants, in most instances, are even nursed or fed in the night 
And the penalty is but too well known. Half of them, or nearly 
half, die under ten years of age ; and this is one of the causes. 

561. The healthy adult who eats but three tames a day, and 
this at regular intervals of about six hours, gives his stomach a 
little time for rest ; and may hope to proceed on in the journey 
of life, at least a short time, widiout disease. He may indulge 
this hope, I mean, if other things are as they should be. 

652. But three meals a day for an adult, whatever may be 
his habits or circumstances, — except in the rare case of some 
peculiar disease, — is the maximum number which is admis- 
sible. It is running as much risk as we can with safety. It is 
going as near the edge of the precipice as we can and not faU 
from it, instead of taking the highest and safest and best road ! 

653. They who take but two meals a day, espcQially during 
the short days of winter, not only give their digestive powers — - 
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tHeir stomachs in particnlar — more time for rest, but aetaally 
enjoy more, and find themselves in better general health. Ot 
this habit we have manj eminent living examples. In this case 
the first meal might be profitably taken at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, and the second at four in the ailemoon. 

654. And there are men to be found who take bat one meal ^ •/ 
a day, and yet remain quite healthy. The elder Fowler, the i^ 
phrenologist, is one of tnem. Such, too, in past years, were ; 
Talleyrand of France, and Mr. Taliaferro of Virginia. It is . 
even stated that some of the old Romans ate but one meal a 
day. Seneca, though worth an estate of $15,000,000, taught 
the doctrine, and, as it is said, practised it. 

655. It is even told of, Mr. Taliaferro, that he went still 
farther. When by any unavoidable circumstance he was unar 
ble to dine at his usual hour of the day, he deferred it to the next 
day. This was to eat only once in two days. But this course 
I think an error. Once a day is the TninimiiTn or smaUest 
needfiil number of our meals. 

656. On this point, however, I wish to be understood. I do 
not say, positively, that tlu*ee meals a day are incompatible 
with the maintenance of tolerable health ; nor that one a day is 
sufficient But I do say that more than three are injurious ; 
that two would for most persons be preferable to three ; and 
that one for most people may afler all be found adequate to 
every purpose. Indeed, I am inclined to think it would be so. 

657. They who take but one meal a day secure at least one 
important point, that of having always a good appetite* At 
least they gain this point provided they do not eat too much at 
this one meal. Most persons, as we have seen, eat so often that 
they never know what a good appetite is. They always eat 
before they are truly hungry, in a physiological sense ; and 
hence know neither die blessing of a good appetite or of true 
gustatory enjoyment 

658. They remind me of a half-idiot, whom I knew in earlj 
life, who was always pressing the question, ^ Don't you wish to 
know the art of never being dry ? " that is, thirsty. " Always 
mind to drink before you are dry,** he added, ** and you wR 
never be dry." We have most of us abrea dy made a ftdthful 
application of the fool's rule to our eating. We eat always be- 
fore we are hungry, and hence are never hungry. 

Questions. — Is there not a general belief abroad that we eat too 
oma 1 Have we anived, •■ yet, at a settled opinion on this sabjeot f 
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BECTIOV Xtl. — EATIKO BETWEEN XEAL8. 

659. In the last section I was obliged to encroach a little on 
the topic assigned to this. I was obliged to allude to the evils of 
eating too often ; and this of course involved the subject of eat- 
ing between our meals, or, as it is called, of taking lunches or 
luncheons. But I have not jet said all that the case requires. 
Eating between our regular meals is a dietetic transgression of 
no ordinary magnitude. 

660. Whether we eat once, twice, thrice, or ten times a day, 
we should stop with our regular meals. Nothing containing 
nutriment, whether in a solid or liquid condition, should go 
down our throats between our meals, except water. To tUa 
rule, 80 fiwr as the healthy are concerned, I know of no ex- 
e^ition. 

661. May we not eat an apple, it will be asked, or a little 
ftmtf of such kinds as we happen to meet with, or a few nuts? 
Must we go without all these things, which the kind hand of the 
great Creator has scattered all along our path — probably not 
in vain ? Would we not be even ungrateful to him, did we do 

10? 

662. Ko doubt that these things, for the most part, are 
made to be eaten, either by us or the other animals, or both. 
But they should be brought to our tables, and, without excej^ 
tion, made a regular part of our meals. Not indeed at the 
wdy after we have eaten enough of something else ; nor yet at 
the beginning, merely to excite an appetite for other food. 
They Aould be eaten, as the potato usually is, as a part of our 
meal* 

Have we not Btadied the snbjeet la a wrong manner? What ia a better 
wfty^? What ahonld be the true inquiry in prosecatin^ the atadyof 
hygiene % In onr inquiries is pleasure to be oyeriooked, entirely so ? Why 
not ? Is our enjoyment in eating in proportion always to the number m 
our meals 1 Is he the greatest gainer in point of mere pleasure in eating, 
who gets the most pleasure immediately % 

What are we to mfer, in this particular, from the muscular character of 
the stomaeh ? How may we eat so as to give the stomach and other 
digestive organs no rest ? What are the frequent evidences of abuse dur- 
ing the previous day ? What diseases may ensue ? Should children eat 
oftener than adults? What is said, in particular, of die effects of eating 
three meals a day ? WhAt of eating two only ? What of eating but one ? 
Are there some .eminent examples in jbpth these latter kinds ? To what 
extreme did I^Cr. Taliaferro gQ> ? Who are they that Always have a good 
appetite? What anecdote is rdifttod of a ciort^Mip^f What ii the ap- 
piKatioB? 
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6G3. It may perhaps be said that our ancestors — - puritan- 
nical though they were — aocustomed themselves not only to 
lunches in the forenoon and afternoon, but to nuts and cider 
or apples and cider in the evening, and yet were a healthier 
people, by far, than their more squeamish descendants; and. 
there will be no want of truth as the basis of the remark. ,^' I 

664. But, remember, that if they were more healthy than ire, 
then wcj of course, are less healthy than they. How came we 
thus ? Is it a matter of chance, or hap-hazard ? Do these 
things spring out of the ground ? Is there not a cause for every 
effect? Do we not inherit a deteriorated and deteriorating 
constitution ? 

665. Besides, our fathers and grandfathers set out with bet- 
ter constitutions than we, so that, whatever may have been the 
cause of their better or our inferior stamina, they could most 
certainly bear up longer under violations of physical law thaa 
we, their descendants. It does not then follow, as a necessary 
inference, that we may eat lunches because they did. 

666. Blaj we not take nourishing drinks between our rega- 
lar meals, such as milk and water, molasses and water, and 
bread coffee ? some will ask. Not a drop. Better, by fkr, to 
eat a piece of dry bread ; for that will be masticated. But you 
do not want either. The sediment of nutritious drinks (561) is 
one of the hardest ordinary things the stomach has to contend 
with. It is, moreover, a curious fact that a piece of diy bread, 
well chewed, will ofien quench thirst better than any liquid, 
even water. But, I repeat, I do not recommend even that 

667. Anything that contains nutriment must, of course, set 
the stomach and other digestive organs at work, more or less ; 
even if it is nothing but a strawberry, or a lump of gum or 
sugar, or some aromatic seeds. I do not say or believe that 
it takes as long, or tasks the digestive machmery as severely, 
to work up a lump of sugar or a strawberry into chyle, as a fidi 
meal ; but I do say that the whole process of digestion, com- 
plicated as it is, must be gone through with. 

668. Many, who have listened patiently to remaiks like 
these, have at length exclaimed, ¥rith some surprise : *^ But 
what is the laboring man to do, especially in the long hot days 
of haying and harvesting, without something to sustain him be- 
tween his meals ? You proscribe stimulating drink, and very 
properly; but what will you propose as a substitute? He 
would ftint away without somethiiig. Or, if he should not 
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famty there would often be a gnawing at the stomach, wHch 
would be insupportable." 

669. It should be distinctly known to eveiybody, that neither 
the faintness nor the gnawing here spoken of, indicate any real 
hunger. They are mere nervous sensations. They indicate, 
moreover, a diseased condition of the nerves. If any one 
doubts, let him but make the following experiment. The writer 
has made it for himself, and that repeatedly. 

670., While your fellow-laborers are removing, for the time, 
I their gnawing and faintness by a lunch, just seat yourself at 
I their side, and, instead of adding a new load to &e already 
! overloaded and sympathizing stomach, drink slowly a small 
I quantity of pure water, tell a story or hear one, and, if you can, 
I excite a little the risible Acuities ; and when they return to 
I their labor, join them, as before. Pursue this course a few 
^ days, or a few weeks, and see who endures it best, and com- 
plains most of gnawing and faintness. 

671. It IS no uncommon thing to hear farmers telling h6w 
glad they are to be through with their haying and harvesting. 
But it is they whp use lunches, or take other means beyond 
their regular meaU for restoring themselves temporarilj at the 
expense of the future, who complain most. He who eats of 
plain food twice or three times a day, and drinks nothing but 
water, endures best the heat and fatigue, and suffers .least fixmi 
gnawing and faintness. 

672. Young men in groceries, eating-houses, and inns, as 
well as clerks in public offices, and in shops and factories, often 
injure their health very much by a fooHsh acquired habit of 
tasting various things which are constantly before them, such 
as fruits, nuts, confectionery, sugar, dried fish, cordials, etc 
Clerks, in addition to all this, sometimes eat wafers. 

673. It is but a few days since I saw a young man about 
thirty years of age, of giant constitution by inheritance, who 
was suffering severely in his digestive machinery from the 
very cause, by his own voluntary confession, of which I am now 
sp^dLing. ^d I have before my mind's eye the painful his- 
tory of a young man whom I twice cured of dyspepsia from this 
same cause, but who afterwards went beyond my reach, and fell 
a victim to it 

674. Perhaps the worst violation of the law which forbids 
^ eating between meals, is found in the wretched habit of the 

young, of eating what are called oyster suppers, at late hours 
and at improper places. Our cities, and sometimes our large 
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towns, abound witli places of resort for those who will not den j 
their appetites ; and it is not surprisiDgthat thej so often prove, 
not Golj a pathway to the grave, but as Solomon says, to helL 

SXCTIOV XXII. — XBOULABITT IV BATIirO. 

675. There are to be found, among us, a few strong men and 
women — the remnant of a by-gone generation, much healthier 
than our own — who can eat at random, as the savages do, and 
yet last on, as here and there a savage does, to very advanced 
years. But these random-shot eaters are, at most, but excep- 
tions to the general rule, which requires r^;ularity. 

676. For very few things, I am quite sure, can be more 
obvious to the most careless observer, than that those individ- 
uals who are most regular in regard to eating, other things and 
circumstances being equal, are £e most healthy. And, what is 
of very great importance, too, any one who will take the trouble 
may soon satisfy himself that it is these regular men and women 
whose children inherit the best constitutions. 

677. I have, indeed, admitted that we are so far the crea- 
tures of habits that we can accustom ourselves to almost any 
hours for eating, and to one, two, three, or more meals a day, 
as well as to many other things which are generally regarded 
as objectionable ; and yet not suffer much, immediately. But I 
have also shown and insisted that this does not prove we are 
wise in forming these habits. We must look a little way into 
the ^ture, and have regard to the good of the race, as well as 
to our own present gratification or happiness* 

678. It is often said that since the ccmditions of dvic Hie re- 
quire occasional irregularities, it is desirable to accustom our- 
selves to such irregularities, betimes. For, if we do not, it is 

% 

QuxsTiONB.— Ib Mitmg between onf meali a light triag gi ei ri ont 
Should nothing which contains nutriment be swallowed between meals 1 
May we not eat fruits ? Why not, if the fruits are made to be eaten 1 
Our anoeston ate lunches; whj may not we? What is said of milk 
and water, molasses and water, etc., between meals 1 Must the whole 
work of digestion be gone through with, when we eat but a single nut, or 
a strawberry 1 May not the hard laborer hare lunches ? What dien 
shall we do, when gnawing and faintness arise ? Have thecte sensationi 
nothing to do with real hunger 1 What experiment is proposed ? To 
what dangers are young men sometimes exposed in groceries, shops, 
eating-houses, public offices, etc. ? Are they apt to yield to the tempta- 
tions? What case is related by the author? What stiU more striking 
case came under his obeerrstion 1 What is the worst TioUtioa of tbo mla 
fi>r infreqiieaft esliiigt 
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fitill insisted, we shall be liable, at times, to such derangement 
and disturbance in our systems, from unavoidable changes, as 
might subject us to a long and perhaps severe fit of sickness. 

679. This reasoning, by way of objection to the doctrine of 
regularity in our habits, is certainly specious. The great diffi- 
culty with it is, that it is practically untrue. For few things 
can be more easily shown than that they whose digestive sys- 
tems hold out best, are precisely those who are most regular in 
their habits of eating, drinking, etc 

680. It is indeed true that such persons, when subjected to 
the supposed necessaiy irregularities of civic life, above alluded 
to, may be subjected, at times, to a little temporary disturbance, 
but it quickly passes away. Does not this prove the general 
integrity of the digestive function ? No condition of the human 
stomach is more to be dreaded than that unresisting state which 
permits us to make it a complete scavenger for the time ; while 
the abuse awakens slowly, in some remoter part of the human 
confederacy, a terrible insurrection, and still more terrible 
retribution. / 

681. I knew a phyacian who, at home and abroad, with 
others, and especiidly with himself, passed for a wise man. 
Yet, unable to resist the temptations incident to the life of a 
country medical practitioner, he gradually fell into the utmost 
irreguLarities about his meals. For his morning meal he had 
no appetite ; at the dinner hour he was among his patients, eat- 
ing at any hour convenient; or, oftener still, refusing to eat 
at all. 

682. On returning to his family, — oflen late at evening, — • 
his faithful wife, who knew his habits and expectations, was 
accustomed to prepare for him as rich and as abundant a meal 
as possible, of which he almost always partook in excess. But the 
penalty of his trangression was feariul. Disease, painful and 
harassing, early followed; and, though blessed with an ^^iron 
constitution " by birthright, he sunk into the grave at sixty-five. 

683. The history of this man is, in substance, that of thou- 
sands. I have myself witnessed twenty years of the most in- 
tense anguish, ended by a premature and terrible death, which 
was the obvious result of physical disobedience. The penalty, 
it has repeatedly been said, does not always fall directly on the 
suffering organ or function, but sometimes on a part in sympa- 

^^; thy with it. 

684. It may, to many, seem ^strange, but it is nevertheless a 
&cty that they who are most regular with regard to their habita 
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of eating, — whether as it regards times of eating, quality- of 
the food, or quantity, — are the very persons who suffer least, 
as a permanent thing, when compelled to occasional changes or 
interruptions of their accustomed habits. Or, if they suffer, the 
suffering is but temporary. Their stonuichs are stomachs of 
integrity, and their promptitude in meting out justice, and put- 
ting to rights injurious tendencies, is as striking as their integ- 
rity. 

685. Locke, the philosopher, has somewhere told us that 
when a child asks for food at any other time than at his regu- 
lar meals, plain bread should be given him — no pastry, no 
delicacies, but simply plain bread. If the child is really hun- 
gry, he says, plain bread will go down ; if not, let him go with- 
out till he is 60. 

686. But why give him anything at all between his regular 
meals ? These, to be sure, should be somewhat more frequent 
than our own ; but this is not to make concessions to irregular- 
ity. Is it not truly marvellous to find the best of men — those 
who in many things have thought for themselves — still yield- 
ing to authority when arrayed against the plainest good sense ? 

687. It is very unfortunate for human health and happiness 
that the young should be trained from the very first — and to a 
most lamentable extent — in the way in which they should not 
go. They are very tenacious of life, — are made to Uve^ — and 
yet, presuming on their known tenacity of life, we only make 
them the greater sufferers on aocoant of it. I have known 
many a child, swept away by summer and autumnal diseases, 
who, but for his past irregularities in eating, might very proba* 
bly have escaped. 

688. That to train up a child in the way he should go, in 
every particular, is exceedingly difficult, every parent, master, 
or guardian well knows. Forbidden trees, on which hang 
curses, beset everywhere the path of human life, especially that 
broader division of it which, alas ! so many of us travel. How 
to have our children escape all pitfalls and dangers, — how, 
even, to escape them ourselves, — is a question not by any 
means easy of solution ; but its importance is at the least equal 
to its difficulties. , 

689. I wish the young could fully understand that every 
time they depart from their accustomed usages, and, during the 
intervals of their meals (be the latter few or many), venture on 
a little fruit, a little candy, a little confectionery, etc, they are 
not only impairing their appetite^ aod contaminating their blood. 
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but impairing tbe tone of their digestive sjBtem, and deranging 
the action, more or less, of the whole alimentary canal. 

690. Every well-directed effort to invigorate the alimentary 
canal, and increase the tone of that and the greater internal sur- 
face of the lungs, is richly repaid in future hardihood and health ; 
while every neglect, or disregard — everything disloyal to the 
calls and demands of Nature's conservator — is repaid in near 
or remote suffering, and perhaps transmitted to yet unhom gen- 
erations. 

BXOTIOir XIV. — SXCZStlVS AXIXXNTATION. 

691. Nothing is more common than the remark that the 
greatest dietetic error is with regard to quantity. It is admitted 
that we often err, as regards quality ; that we eat irregularly ; 
and that we eat too fast. And yet the great practical error, 
after all, we are told, is, that we eat too much. 

692. There is truth in the remark, as the subject must neces- 
sarily be viewed by those whose standard of hygiene is still 

vv low. And yet, bad as excessive alimentation may be, it is but 

the natural — I had almost said necessary — result of certain 

errors lying back of it If the quality of our food, and the 

^ modes c^ preparing and receiving it, and the moral tendencies 

^ of our nature, were such, from the very first, as they ought to 

>r; be, there would be comparatively little among us of excess. 

^ i 693. The common doctrine of intelligent men is, that we eat 

about twice as much as nature's best purposes require. ^Fhil- 

V osophers, physiologists, chemists, pathologists, dietiticians, and 
^ even many of the unenlightened, all agree in this. Not of 

V course that every individusJ eats twice as much as he ought ; 
but that, as a people, here in the United States, this is true. 

694. Most persons, it would seem, eat just about as much as 
they can and not suffer from it immediately. The inquiry with 

QvESTiOKi. — What is said of certain random-eaters among us t Are 
ihey whose habits of eating are most regular, usually the most healthy f 
Must we have regard, in die formation of our habits, to the good of our 
race ? What yeiyspecious objection is sometimes made to these views 
and doctrines ? Why is it unsound ? Relate the anecdote of a medical 
man, and tell me what it is designed to prove. Is this man's history sub- 
stantially that of thousands? What has the philosopher Locke said? 
Wherein is he mistaken ? What is there especially unfortunate in an early 
training ? Do all our dietetic errors, especially our irregularities in regard 
to eating, tend to deran^ the action and motion of the alimentary canal ? 
What important hints does tiiis afford in iba education of the joung ? 
What equaUy important ]uBt» doM it aibKd t0 ibe self^edaeated ? 
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most who inquire at all, is not how little is best for them and 
how much they can save, beyond this measure, for ^ him who 
needeth"; but how much they can consume, without loss of 
health or character as the consequence. 

695. In truth, the declaration of eighteen hundred years ag(^ 
that all seek their own, not another's (or others') good, covers 
the whole ground. To get good and apply it to ti^e gratifica- 
tion of our own propensities, whatever may become of othersy 
is fallen nature's great law^ As John Foster has well said, 
this not caring for others is the very essence of human depravity. 

696. It is frequently asked how much we should eat; and 
some are unsatisfied till we put in requisition the scales, and 
tell them exactly how many pounds or ounces they must take, 
daily. I have even dined, in the city of Boston, with a man 
otherwise respectable, who had his .scales on the tsJ>le, and i»t>» 
ceeded to weigh out, before me, his dinner. 

697. Of course I do not intend to question the propriety or 
the usefulness of weighing out our fix>d, at least, occasionally. 
Experiments of weighing food, made by scientific or thinking 
men, for scientific or practical purposes, might be made — 119 
doubt sometimes are made — quite usefuL 

698. Thus, in experiments made in Glasgow, in Scotland, 
on laborers, who, from their increased expenditure during their 
exercises, are very naturally supposed to require as large a 
supply of food as any other class of men, it has been found that 
two pounds of good bread, daily, or six pounds of good potatoes, 
(which in point of nutriment are deemed about equal to two 
pounds of bread,) is the largest quantity demanded or inquired* 

699. President Hitchco^ late of Amherst College, and 
Mr. Graham, have taught that the average quantity <^ nutri« 
ment which the best development and support ci ih& body re^ 
quire, is somewhat less than this. They, too, have made their 
conclusions irom observation and experiment. The former 
would reduce the British standard quantity about one-fixirth ; 
the latter, nearly one-bal£ 

700. Much allowance, in this matter, must be made for early 

training, as will be seen in the nej(t section. I once had the 

pleasure of sustaining, at college, a most deserving young man, 

who could not get along, as he believed, without two pounds of 

bread, or its equiv^en^ daily. But he had been trailed to 

excess ; and for the time seemed to demand it However, he 

^^austed hia physical capital in a £sw jeapsi wed diod hwalkr 

rupti 
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701. Are there, then, jou may be disposed to ask, no specific 
rales for the individual, aboat quantity ? Must we gather up, 
fisom abstract or general principles and from facts, a code for 
ourselves ? Like the new-fledged arithmetician at school, must 
we make our own rules ? Is experience in dietetics every- 
thing, and science nothing ? 

702. Not quite so fast. I have given you the deductions of 
science already. It has determined, no less surely than expe- 
rience, that we eat too much. It has told us what is the njax- 
imum quantity required. What the minimum or smallest 
quantity we really need is, we have not yet inquired. And 
most persons do not choose to make the inquiry, lest they should 
have to resist, a little, their propensities. 

703. To those who have moral courage enough — in other 
and better words, enough of Christian philosophy — to dare to 
make the inquiry, a few rules may be given which will enable 
them to approximate towards the truth in the case, by seeking 
an answer to the inquiry : How little can we get along with, 
and at the same time best discharge all our duties and secure 
all lawfiil and proper interests ? 

704. We have been taught, in time past, to leave off hun- 
gry; or, as some express it, with a good appetite. Or, as 
others still, are wont to say, we have been told never to eat 
quite enough. The rule is a good one, as &r as it goes. I 
have known a few who partly observed it ; and they believe 
they owe to this partial obedience their health and life. 

705. Thus, Grant Thorbum, whose writings, over the signa- 
ture of Laurie Todd, have interested and delighted many, and 
who, at the age of ninety, or nearly so, is almost as young in 
his feelings as ever he was, is accustomed to say to his friends 
that he never ate enough in his whole life. 

706. Early in the year 1852, 1 called to see a man in Ohio^ 
who was eighty-seven years of age. It was one of the severest 
days of a most severe winter. He was in the woods, at work, 
for he was. a fiumer ; but he soon came home. Surprised at 
his power to labor and endure the cold, I inquired about his 
habits ; and, among other things, asked him about the quantity 
of his food. His answer included just such a statement as that 
of Mr. Thorbum. 

707. Cases of this kind might be multiplied, not, however, 
to an indefinite extent ; for, most unhappily, the world as yet 
does not abound with them. I will only add to the list, at 
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present, John Williams, a Baptist minister of Bhode Island, 
who died at the age of one hundred years or more, and myBelf. 

708. It is quite possible to err, however, under this rule. A 
person who bolts his food will eat much more without reaching 
the point of satiety than one who does not. While, therefore, 
he who bolts food has not reached the stopping-place, so far 
as he knows, another who masticates well has reached it with 
far less food. The former may therefore eat too much and 
yet leave off hungry. 

709. It is a better rule still, to eat no longer than the food 
appears to refresh us, bodily and mentally. This rule, I grant, 
is liable to the same difficulties with the preceding, neverthe- 
less, it restricts us more. For even Grant Thorbum, who never 
eats enough, may possibly s<Hnetimes eat so long as to become 
dull in body or mind as the result I am not without doubt 
whether he and my Ohio friend always leave off their meal 
with feelings of merriment, and with a disposition to dance and 
sing, like children. Yet such, as I believe, should be the effect 
of our eating. Its main object, I grant, is to secure nourish- 
ment for a future hour; but it has a secondary object, too, which 
is refreshment and gratification. 

710. It is recorded of President Jefferson, that he was accus- 
tomed to remark that no man, when he comes to die, ever re- 
pents of having eaten so little. This remark would be worth 
more if it were true that men are apt to repent of eating too 
much. But the truth is, we seldom exercise any genuine re- 
pentance at all when we come to die, unless we have begun the 
work before. Death-beds are not the very honest places some 
have supposed. Men generally die as they live. 

711. The early travellers among the Japanese tell us that 
a native of that country, especially of the interior, wiU work all 
day long on a mere handful of rice and a little fhut Yet the 
Japanese are among the stoutest and strongest men of Asia; 
and for size and strength almost resemble the German, the 
Swiss, and the Yankee. Can it be that they suffer for want of 
food? 

712. We come back, then, from our reasonings and facts to 
the point whence we started, viz., to the affirmation that we 
generally eat twice as much as we ought, and that retrench- 
ment is loudly and imperiously demanded. Few err on the 
other side. Inclination, habit, refined cookery, and the customs 
of society are all against iL 

713. I have admitted that the laborer, as a general rule, 
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requires more food than other men, l>ecause his expenditure is 
greater. Yet it does not thence follow, that he who performs 
two days' work in one, and who consequently overworks him- 
self, should eat in the same proportion, that is, twice as much. 
Generally speaking, if he really overworks, he should eat some- 
what less, since the same causes which have overtasked and 
crippled his general system must have reduced the energies of 
his digestive system in the same proportion. 

raCTIOH XT. «— DIB¥BTIC EJKBOB8 IK TBAnriNO THS TOUHO. 

714. One of the more frequent errors of early education has 
heen repeatedly — though only casually — mentioned. It is 
that of enlarging the stomach quite beyond its natural size, till 
it comes to demand a most unreasonable quantity in order to 
be satisfied. This error, in various degrees, almost everywhere 
prevails. 

715. Thus, there is a tolerably healthy laborer near New 
Bedford, in Massachusetts, who, owing to the faults of early 
education and to his own mismanagement, has arrived at the 
seeming necessity of drinking many gallons of water daily, and, 
what is very remarkable, he will drink several quarts at a time. 
He must of course have a stomach almost as capacious as that 
of the ox. A case of this kind now exists in Boston. 

716. A man at Mansfield, in the same State, for a wager, 
once ate ten pounds of beefsteak and much other food, besides 

Questions. — What is mentioned as a yery common saying ? Is there 
tome tmth in it ? What is the^neral opinion of intelligent men in regard 
to the quantity of our food ? What do most persons do, as regards quan- 
tity ? What ought tiiey to do 1 Is it oar chief object to ooosame as much 
as we can ? Is this depravity ? What is said of the custom of weighing 
food? May not food be sometimes weighed with advantage? What 
experiments have been made in Glasgow ? What do Hitchco^ and Gra- 
ham teU us about the quantity of our food ? Must considerable allow- 
ance be made, in particular cases, for wron^ traiaing ? State the facta 
concerning the young man at college. Are there, then, no specific rolea 
with regard to quantity, which are applicable to all ? 

What might be done, had we sufficient moral courage ? Was it an old 
rHle to leave off our meals hungry ? Was the rule a ^jood one ? What is 
said of the habits of Grant Thorbum ? What other mteresting facts are 
mentioned ? How is this rule affected by the bolting process of eating ? 

What is probably the hiorhest and best rule on this subject? What 
saying is attributed to President Jeiferson ? How far is it correct ? Do 
not men generally die as thev live ? What is related of the Japanese of 
some centuries ago ? To wliat, on the whole, do facts loudly call us ? 
What is said of the peculiar necessities of bard laborers ? Should he w)iO 
overworks eat more, or less, as the immediate coiuequence 1 
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drinking a quantity of tea, at the same meal. Such a man's 
stomach could not be limited to the usual capacity of a quart or 
three pints. It is true that he was a considerable time in eat- 
ing, but, with every reasonable abatement, he must have been 
gluttonously trained and disposed. 

717. I have myself been an eye-witness to several cases of 
eating or drinking quantities which no stomach of ordinary 
capacity could possibly have received. Indeed, multitudes of 
old and young people distend their stomachs too much every 
day they live, though few proceed to the extent of the man at 
New Bedford. 

718. All these cases have their origin in small beginnings. 
The river does not ordinarily burst out a river at once. It is 
fed by numerous tributaries, which, in their turn, have their v 
small sources. The Mississippi of physical error has its sources \ 
among the circumstances of earlier and later education. \ 

719. Our mothers and housekeepers have something to an- | 
swer for in relation to this matter. Children, from the very first, ■ 
are trained to be gluttonous. Not that all mothers and edu- 
cators are equally unfortunate in the early management of the 
young, nor that all children are made gluttons. All I assert, 
is, that the error is exceedingly prevident, and admits of no 
apology. 

720. It is usual to begin by lessons of gluttony at the very 
tenderest age. If a child cries, or even whimpers, he is at once 
attended to, and it is strongly believed he needs food. No mat- 
ter if he has filled his little stomach but ten minutes before — 
nursing is the cure-all for his woes, and the remedy must be 
applied as often as he whimpers. Sometimes he gets so full as 
tovomit— ^literally to run over. Could better lessons in glut- 
tony be possibly given ? 

721. There is a story told of the Surinam mothers, which 
may or may not be true, but which, if true, is very much in 
pmnt. It is said that when the little infant there has nursed to 
the full, and can hold no more, the mother takes it on her knee, 
and by hard trotting endeavors to shake down its food, as 
farmers shake down apples or ears of com in a bag, so that 
it can hold more I 

722. Our United States mothers and educators may not yet 
go so far as the mothers of Surinam, in this matter, but too 
many of them go far enough to render the child's stomach un- 
naturally large ; and, if they do not really become deformed, 
like some of our pet pigs and puppies, the fault is not that of 
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those who take the kind care of them. Thej certainlj pursue 
the most effectual course to make them so. 

723. And what they have made them by the wrong prac- 
tices of the first year of their lives, they continue to maintain 
in them. Instead of feeding them regularly, once in a certain 
number of hours, — two, three, or four, as the case may require, 
— they are suffered to take their food, both native and artificial, 
just when they please, if it do not interfere with the mother's 
convenience, till their claims to gluttony are fully established. 

724. If to the errors of the nursery we did not superadd the 
errors of the family table, all might yet, peradventure, come out 
well ; for nature, in her wise efforts to produce the best results, 
might still set things right. But, being seated with his seniors 
at his post, — usually a conspicuous one, — the child must- needs 
eat and drink, it is thought, as they do. Instead of a small ad- 
dition to his natural rations in plain bread, or at most, pkun 
bread and milk, he is not only expected but urged to eat and 
drink of every kind, or nearly every kind, of which those around 
him partake, and sometimes, too, in no very stinted quantity. 

725. In short, by dint of variety of food and kind attention, 
and a natural curiosity and love of novelty, he is stuffed, — lit- 
erally stuffed, as truly as the skin of a rabbit ever was, — and 
the stufiing practice is continued, at least until he gets sick, 
which, thanks to this and other wrong practices, frequently 
happens very soon. Nearly one-half of all who are bom die 
under ten years of age (650), and at some seasons of the year 
and in some places, more than one-half. Did God intend it 
should be so ? 

726. The worst, however, is not yet told. They who sur- 
vive the early stufiing process, and pass on to manhood, are 
stuffed still. They not only eat at the regular meals, but often- 
times between them. And when they have taken their usual 
quantum of milk and other plain things, with tea or coffee in 
addition, and ought to adjourn, they are still plied with cakes, 
pies, preserves, and every delicacy — not to say every poison— 
on the table, till they are surfeited. 

727. And then, too, the habit of over-feeding, thus early 
begun, has expanded the stomach till it is not only unnaturally 
large, but at the same time, and in the same degree, weakened. 
Its walls are thinner, and its action more feeble. And if dys- 
pepsia has not already begun to make its appearance, it is only 
because human nature is tough, and life's tendencies are oa« 
ward and upward. 
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728. Finally, the fkmilj castom of so ordering or contriving 
things as to induce people to eat as much as possible, without 
Tegard to its ultimate influences, is extended to all who come 
within the range of its supposed hospitalities. The great end 
of life, — "the chief end of man,** as we find him, — whatever 
may be said to the contrary, either in sincerity or whining hy- 
pocrisy, is self-gratification ; and hence, as one means to this 
great final end of human existence, everything is done at the 
table, as a general rule, to mske us gluttons for life. 

729. The mother or housekeeper, who, in her fear of im» 
pending evil, should oease her custom of saying, ^ Do take a 
little more of this," and should f<»r once in her life utter a 
Christian caution, finch as, " Are you not taking a little too much 
ofthis?" or, « WiU it not hurt you ?" would be laughed at. 

iBcnoor m. -^coNcamntATBD toob. 

730. It seems to be thought, by many, that the more concen- 
trated our food is, the better. Hence, in part, at least, our 
efforts to refine our sugar, bolt and sift our meal, refine into 
cheese our milk, extract our farinas, etc Hence, in truth^ one 
half the toil and slavery of pots and kettles and the whole par- 
aphernalia of modem over-refined cookery. 

731. Now, any one who reflects on the subject, but for a 
single moment, must see that every analogy is against the 
healthfulness of such a practice. The horse, sheep, cow, and 
other domestic animals require bulk in their food, as well as 
nutriment. The exclusive use, even of grain, though its bran 
or ^n contains something more than mere nutriment,^ is yet 
too concentrated for health. For if the horse could be made to 
thrive on it for a short time, it would be for a short time only. 

732. We may say, in general, that every domestic animal 
requires, in his daily food, a considerable amount of innutritioua 
substance. It was, indeed, formerly supposed this innutritions 

QiTBSTiaNS. — Can the 8V>inach be educated to a most unnatnral size 1 
Is sadi mk-edaeation eommon? What two anecdotes are related to 
proTC this ? Do not all these abuses hate their origin in small begin- 
nings? Have mothers and housekeepers much to answer for in this 
matter ? Do our lessons of gluttony begin yery earljr ? What is told of 
the mothers in Surinam 1 Are not we, of the United States, aknost 
equally erroneous in our customs ? And is not all our education — espe- 
cially our habits at table, firom infancy upward — of such a character as to 
induce or increase gluttony ? Can the stomach be weakened by stuffing ? 
What is, in practice, the chief end of umui ? What Cliristian act of kizid- 
ness would, as things are, excite ridicule 1 
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matter was aolj needed to distend the stomach ; but it is now 
believed to have other uses. A portion of that which is wholly 
innutritiousy so &r as the formation of blood is concerned, is as 
useful in the daily economy of the system as pure nutriment. 
A part of what we receive is needed for combustion in the lungs, 
as the chemists call it. 

733. Thus, we give cut straw to our cattle, in times of scarcity 
of other fodder, for the three-fold purpose of fumislung to die 
system one species of nutrimoit, of distending the stomach, and 
of supplying the needful innutritions substance. I have even 
heard that very fine shavings of wood, in great emeigendesy 
have been fed to horses for t^ purpose. 

734 Numerous experiments have been made, during the last 
half-century, which go far towards proving that nearly every 
animal thrives better on mixed substances than on pure nutri- 
ment Dogs and other animals have perished, in a very short 
time, in the attempt by certain physiologists and cheinists to 
sustain them on pure sugar, starch, gUm, etc. 

735. And, then, as a matter of &ct, leaving all analogies 
out of the question, do we not see that those who eat plain, 
coarse food, last much longer, and have better health while they 
do last, than they who live on what are deemed more luxurious, 
because more refined, dishes ? They would, indeed, often eat 
more refined food, if they could afford it ; but is it not a mercy 
to them and to the world that they are denied it ? 

736. If these views are correct, we see one reason why much 
sugar should, in all ages, have been deemed unwholesome.* 
And it is partly fix>m the &ct that they are nearly all pure nu- 
triment, that peas, beans, rice, fine fiour, and many other highly 
concentrated substances, as an exclusive diet, are, by all scien- 
tific men, regarded as of doubtful tendency. I admit that there 
are other objections to these substances, but this is among the 
more prominent. 

737. Oil and fat, which general terms include fat meat, bat- 
ter, cream, etc, have frequently been objected to for similar 
reasons. We shall see other reasons stUl, as we pass on, for 
excluding these articles firom a reformed and truly Ghrii^ian 
diet. Besides, late experiments seem to prove that they are 
not, strictly speakii^ pure nutriment ; but rather, -for the most 

* The fact that the negroes in the West Indies grow fleshj on the nse 
of sugar, if it be a fact, only serves to confinn the idea of its unhealthy tea* 
dency Sadden fatness is disease. 
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part, a miserable substitute for that better food, which, insome 
circumstances, caraiot be procured. 

SBCTION XTII. — FOOD EAST OF DIGESTION. 

7B8. It has been beliei^d, bj some, diat highly eoQcentrated 
Ibod, of CCTtain kinite tiiat might be named, was move easily 
eonverted mto blood and itted to nourish and smtain the sjs- 
lem, because it was more nearly allied to blood, in its original 
ehaiacter. lii& is of this desoription ; and eggs, when not 
over-ooc^ed. So, ako^ some parts of animals. 

73d« Ji is prcAiable, however, tiwt the change which milk, 
eggs, and eren blood itseif, have to undetgo in oar digestive 
cavities, is just as rascal, if not ae difficult, as smne of those 
substanoes which are «ntkely «^e the tissues th^ are in« 
tended to nourish. Thus, coarse bread, or strawberries, are, it 
» b^ieved, as easily ^digested by the adult as flesh mr mUk. 

740. In truth, our suspicions go fiirth^ sdlL It is beginning 
to be believed that the very dass of substaaees we are now con« 
sidemng, by being generally more concentrated than their op- 
posites, such as bread and fruits, are more difficult of digestion 
than they; and this consida»tion mi^ have been added to 
those of the psreoeding «ection as militating against the expedi- 
ency of their use. 

741. Suppose, however, it were not sa Suppose these rich, 
and often concentrated substances, were eetsy of digestion. Are 
the things which are easiest of digestacm always best for us ? 
We know wdl that many things are too difficult of digestion ; 
nmyn<rt some things by parity of «»«ming be too «fcy? And 
is ^ere not, in this respect, a medium to be found, which is 
more desirable than either ? 

742. One thing should be remembered. The whole array 
of digestive machinery is made to work^ The teeth and salivary 
glands, the stomach and gastric apparatus, the liver and pan- 
creas, are all designed to be <^ working men." There are, in 
the human economy, no drones or idlers. The digestive ma- 

Questions. — What is the vulgar or popular idea of concentrated food 1 
What practical evils grow out of this opinion ? Is analogv opposed to 
it ? Please to give some examples. Is it the sole object of innutritions 
substances to distend the stomach ? What experiments have been made 
on dogs and other animals ? What is the language of facts on this sub* 
ject ? Do we thus learn why much sugar has ^wavs been found hurtfiil 1 
What is siudf in particular^ of the oil and fat taken into onr systeia 1 
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cbineiy depends on a reas(mable degree of action or exercise, 
in order to the maintenance of its own healthy condition. 

743. When, therefore, in the progress of the present section 
or elsewhere, I speak of a substance as being too easy of diges- 
tion, I mean that it does not sufficiently task the organs con- 
cerned, to maintain them in the best of liealth. And, what is 
nearly the same thing, when I say a substance is hard or diffi- 
cult of digestion, or, as Dr. Dungl^n would call it, rebdUouSy I 
mean that it tasks the digestive machinery more than, in its 
particular circumstances, that machinery is well able to bear. 

744. It follows, of course, that what is easy of digestion, or 
at least of solution, to one individual, may be difficult to another ; 
and that no rules laid down with regard to the digestibility of 
food can be alike applicable to all, because there is such a never- 
ending variety of digestive enei^. 

745. But it does not thence follow that general information 
on the subject may not be useful. That wkich is easy of solu- 
tion or of digestion in one person, will, in the same circtmutaneeSj 
be easy to all ; only it will be changed more or less rapidly, ac- 
cording to the nature of the article and the degree of strength in 
different individuals who partake of it 

746. Thus, while in a strong person potatoes may go through 
the progress of chymification in three or four hours, five or six 
hours may be required in the feeble ; and yet they are, to both, 
hard of digestion. Rice, on the other hand, which is rapidly 
chymified in all persons, may yet be one, two, or more hours in 
going through the process, according as the strength and other 
conditions of the stomach are more or less favorable. 

747. Much has been said, during the last twenty-five years, 
of the experiments of Dr. Beaumont, on the gastric juice. They 
were certainly very curious. Hardly a book has been pub- 
lished, for many years, on physiology or health, that has not 
availed itself, more or less, of his interesting facts.* 

* That I may not be misnnderstood by the uninformed, let me briefly 
state the facts concerning Dr. Beaumont. A young Canadian, b/ the 
name of St. Martin, had oeen badly wounded m the side ; and, on his 
recovery, an external opening had been left, nearl^r an inch in diameter, 
into the stomach. Dr. Beaumont made a long series of experiments on 
him to ascertain the nature and qualities of the gastric juice ; wliich, for 
that purpose, and for many other scientific purposes, were inyaluable. 
Some of these experiments I had the pleasure of witnessing. The only 
thing to which I object is the custom of making too much of them. Dr. 
Beaumont was not so great in hygiene and physiology as be was in his 
own profession, that of surgery. 
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748. And yet these facts, carious and interesting as they 
may be, are more curious than really and practically useful. 
Too much has been made of them, in one particular, at least. 
Chymification is, as we have seen (632), only a part of diges- 
tion ; whereas the public — and even not a few learned men-—' 
seem to have inferred that what Dr. Beaumont has found to be 
rapidly chymified, is rapidly digested ; and that the more rapid 
the digestion, the better for heidth. 

749. There is reason for believing, on the contrary, that the 
slower of digestion an article is, provided it is not irritating, the 
better. At all events, while no man shall go before me in 
praise of Dr. Beaumont for what he has really done, — for 
fects of this kind are greatly needed, — I must be permitted to 
caution every inquirer after the true laws of health against sup- 
posing that his tables on the solubility of various articles of 
fboid, afibrd a test of their adaptation to the purposes of health, 
and especially to the final well-being of our race. 

750. Let me present, to plain, unsophisticated good sense, an 
example which will illustrate my meaning. Raw cabbage is 
put down, in the tables of Dr. Beaumont, as being chymified in 
two hours and thirty minutes ; boiled cabbage, in four hours 
and thirty minutes. Now, it would require something more 
than a modem vegetarian — it would require at least the grass- 
eating king of Babylon —to convince me that raw cabbage is 
more easy of digestion, taking this term in its true sense, than 
boiled. And, even if that were proved, I should demur about 
its superior healthfulness. 

SECTION XVIII. — LIQUID ALIMENTS. 

751. It has been shown already (548, 576), that liquids are 
not digested as liquids ; and pure water, not at all. In order 
to digestion, the water of liquid or semi-liquid food must be first 
absorbed, afler which the sediment may or may not be digested. 

Questions. — What mistake is made aboat concentrated food ? What 
is the probable truth on the subject ? Is there not reason for beUeving that 
the simplest and coarsest food is easiest of digestion ? Is that which is 
easiest of digestion always the best for nsl Must not the digestiro 
machinerj be kept at work 1 Is it not possible that what is easy of 
chymification is slow of digestion, and the contrary ? Who has made 
laige experiments on the gastric juice ? State the case as detailed in the 
note. What hasty inferences have been made from his ezperimeiLtB f 
What pbua example is giyeii to show the mistake 1 
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This depends cm tbe ooiiditkm of the tstomadi and nerves. In 
numj persons who ore not strong, it is gradually removed from 
the system without yielding any nutriment^ and perhaps, too, 
without much immediate annoyance, except a slight degree of 
acidity, flatulence, or indigesti<xi« 

752. When it is affirmed by physiologists that liquid ali- 
ments are not generally so healUiy as sc^d ones, two objections 
are apt to arise. 1. Why, then, is milk so healthy to the 
infant, as well as to other persons ? ^ 3. If liquids are difficult 
of digestion, why do medical men so often direct their feeble 
patients to the use of broths, gruels, etc? These objectioDa 
deserve a serious consideration. 

753. Milk, though a liquid, beoMnes changed in the stoa^ 
ach (665). Some eighty or ninety per cent of it are water ; 
this is absorbed, in the first place. The r^nainder is then 
formed into a species of curd, which renders it susceptible to 
the action of the gastric juice and to the laws of chymifieatimi. 
Practically, then, it is not a liquid, but a semi-solid. This 
adapts it to early in&ncy. 

754 With regard to its usefulness beycmd the veriest iitfaney, 
there is room for doubt Teeth involve a necessity of mastici^ 
tion and consequent insalivation ; but both these processes are 
defeated by the usual custom of eating milk rapidly, or, above 
all, drinking it hastily. If used at all by adults in good health, 
it should be used as children use it. It should be eat<m slowly, 
and with a tea-spoon, or drawn through a very small tube. 
And the bread we eat with it, instead of being broken or cut 
into it, should be eaten separately. 

755. But even then its usefulness for the strong and healthy 
adult is very doubtfuL Did it not prevent or preclude the 
proper action of the teeth and salivary glands, it would never- 
theless call into activity far too little the muscular powers of 
the stomach. And then too presumptively, there is an argu- 
ment against its use. Can it be tiiat a diet adapted to the infant 
would be well adapted to the adult? Has not the saying, 
^Milk for babesy stronger meat for adults,** a foundation in 
truth and nature ? 

756. Facts are stubborn things, and the milk-eater shall 
have one here. A man at Yarmouth, in Massachusetts, took it 
into his head to make his horse live on milk ; but it was an 
utter &ilure. Now, why should not mUk be as good for a 
hone as jfiv a grown man or woman? 
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757. WiUi T^ard to gnielsy Ixrodis, soupsy etc^ the case is 
somewliat different. The sediment of these is not sc^idified in 
the stomach. It remains not onlj difficult of chymification, but 
teiy difficult. Unmasticated and uninsalivated, as it is, its 
proper and healthful chjmification is almost impossible. It 
would defy powers the most herculean. 

758. There is one apparent exception to the force and truth 
of the last remarks. When a person is recovering from fever 
or any acute disease^the appetite, though morbid, is sometimes 
in its demands almost furious. It asks for the worst things — 
pork, cabbage, cheese, mince-pie, and the like. These, in any 
considerable quantity, being inadmissible, we endeavor to quiet 
the clamors of appetite by compelling the raging stomach to busy 
itself on gruel or some other substance, which, while it keeps it 
^ out of mischief," will, after all, afford it but little nutriment 

759. And thus far, as I believe,.the usual routine of medical 
practice is founded in good sense. But beyond this, and a few 
similar cases, I think the custom of giving liquids to the sick 
decidedly wrong. A small quantity of solid food — a crust of 
bread, or some boiled rice — would be found preferable. 

760. Other objections may be brought If liquid food, as a 
part of our diet, is poorly adapted to health, why are the soup- 
eaters of France^ and the bread and milk eaters of every coun- 
try, so healthy ? We have even heard of the healthiness of 
the eater of bean-porridge. And if liquid food is not well 
adapted to the sick, how is it that so many recover under its 
use? 

761. The people of France are healthy in spite of their 
soups. Their cheerfulness — or rather their absence of fretful- 
ness — would render them healthy, were there no other reason 
£oT their good health. Our ancestors were healthy, by reason 
of other things, and in spite of their bean-porridge. And with 
regard to bread and milk eating, it is seldom resorted to by the 
very strong and robust, though I have known a few such in- 
stances. For the feeble, infantile stomach of some adults, it 
does very well. v 

762. Besides bread is good, even though soaked in milk and 
but imperfectly masticated. And this bread accomplishes its 
perfect work of health in the human domain, the milk to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Then, again, milk is good with 
bread in comparison with a diet which is, in general, much 
worse. For, excellent as our American diet may by some be 
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oonsidered, an exchange fi>r bread and milky would, natianaHj 
and temporarilj, be a great gain. 

SXCTIOir XIX. — MIXED AMJOOn, ox MABX DISHM. 

763. It is said bj Dr. Dunglison, at p. 283 of his "^ Elements 
of Hjgiene," that everj made dish of food is more or less re- 
bellious. What does he mean bj made dishes f And what 
does he mean by rebelUousJ And are his views correct ? Or, 
like many others, is he partly right and partly wrong? 

764. £Gs own remarks will fhrnish us with the best commen- 
taiy on his own text. He was speaking of the use of eggs, and 
expressing his regret at the growing tendency to ape French 
cookery — so much perverted, as he says, that they have 685 
dishes of which eggs are deemed an important ingredient. To 
which he appends, by way of caution, ^ Every preparation of 
eggs, and every made dish, is more or less rebellious.'* 

765. From these and other statements it is easy to ascertain 
his meaning. Made dishes, with him, are mixed dishes. Even 
the addition of milk to the farmer^s bread is objectionable in a 
slight degree ; but so numerous and so much worse are hun- 
dreds of our mixtures, that this last is hardly worth noticing, 
except for the sake of illustration. 

766. Governor Hill, of New Hampshire, in his " Family 
Visitor" of many years ago, took occasion to say that butter had 
become quite a staple in the produce of New England, since it 

\ had come to form a component part of nearly every dish. A 
alriking remark, and yet not more striking than true. 

767. But if it has come to this, that made dishes are the 
order of the day, and if, as Dr. Dunglison says, they are all more 
or less rebeUiom — by which term he evidently means difficult 
ci chymification — is it not high time to take up pen and pencil, 
if not other weapons, against them ? But I must particularize. 

768. Mince pies, of every form, would, of course, be set 
down as made dishes. Yet there is variety, even of these. Mrs. 
Leslie, in her work on Cookery, has a receipt for one which 

Questions. — Do liquid foods ever cause acidity, flatulence, &c ? How 
is this ? What is the first grand objection to the disuse of liquid food by the 
healthr ? What is the second ? Are these objections valid ? How is the 
first objection met ? Relate the anecdote of a horse fed on milk. How 
is the second objection disposed of? What other objections are men- 
tioned ? What is said of the character of the French 1 Though bread 
and milk is not quite the best diet, as a whole, would not a natuml ex 

.j^ • of the pnMntiwoiiA SO Bwch simpler be a great gain f 
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would include no less than eighteen ingredients ! Yet I have 
known a mince pie which included only four difibrent articles. 
This, in general, was the mince pie of fifty years ago. So much 
for the boasted march of mind in the matter of cookery. 

769. The potato, that could once be eaten with a little salt — 
perhaps even without it — is fairly entitled to the name of a 
simple article. But now, in 1856, who could eat a simply 
cooked potato without dressings ? £Ten this must be a nuide 
dish ! It must be mashed, buttered, peppered, salted, and I 
know not what else, — ^or Mrs. Fastidious cannot relish it! 

770. Once, well baked bread, raised with yeast or leaven, 
and without salt — and occasionally unfeimented cakes, with no 
additions at all — was deemed good and wholesome food. It 
was at least simple. Now our bread must not only be raised 
with some transatlantic mixture made in Connecticut, but must 
be made short with alkali ; salt with muriate of soda; and per- 
haps shorter still, by the addition of lard. To which the farmers 
add, when they have it, an abundance of milk, and the people 
of one portion of the United States a quantity of chopped meat 
Is not this a made dish ? 

771. Why is it that people adhere to these mixtures — these 
made dishes — with so much pertinacity ; and not only adhere 
to them, but add to their number daily ? They have a vague 
idea beforehand that they are wrong. Peter Parley, in his 
Fireside Education says : ^ Pies, cakes and sweetmeats should 
be absolutely interdicted. These things are universally known 
to be poisonous to children, and those who give them are con* 
scions that they are purchasing the momentary smile of satis- 
faction at the risk of after sickness, and perhi^s of incurable 
disease." 

772. Now, I cannot quite agree with Mr. Gvoodrich in his 
statement, that mothers and housekeepers know these things to 
be poisonous, at least clearly. But they do know enough to ren- 
der them greatly culpable. They know that bread, rice, milk, 
and other plain articles of food, are better for them. By what 
strange law, then, are they governed, when they give to those 
whom they love as well, if not better than themselves, what 
they know is, in relation to their health, at least doubtful ? 

773. I was to define the tenn rebellious, as used by Dr. 
Dunglison ; but I have already done it, in part, (767) by way of 
anticipation. Few things come before us which are not, more 
or lessi of a mixed chanfCter ; or, in otbdr words, more or less 
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opposed to the Lealthfiil action oi the digeatiTe system^ and con* 
£equentl7 more or less ^rebellious." 

774. Mixed dishes are not only objectionable^ but mixed 
meals. An ordinary meal, in our oyer refined society, is but a 
huge mince pie, when it reaches the stomach. Nothing is 
wanting but a crtist, and perhaps in these ^Uemperance" times, 
a little wine or cider, to render it a rival to the pies of Mrs. 
Leslie, l^Irs. Hale, or any of our modem epicures. 

775. None of these views, nor indeed any which have been 
advanced, stand opposed to variety of food in general ; but 
only, at most, to variety at the same meaL A reasonable 
variety, at different meals, is believed to be not only compatible 
with the best health, but even advantageous. It may not be 
desired by the unperverted appetite, but I thiok the higher 
power, the heap, would direct it; and that the truly obedient, 
epigastric region would utter no remonstrance* 

BBGT. XX. — PBSSSRVED VOOP. 

\ 776. The quotation from Mr. Goodrich, in a preceding seo- 
, tion, about sweetmeats, and the general train of remark in the 
same connection, very naturally lead us to inquire concerning 
the healthful tendency of a large class of substances in very 
general use among us, preserved from decay by the application 
of salt, sal^tre, smoke, spices, syrups, spirits, &e. 

777. Nothing is more envious than that, in order to preserve 
a thing from decay, by means of any of the foregoing appliances, 
Bome change must be wrought in it What is that change ? 
Does it not simply consist in placing the substance to be 
wrought upon in such eircomstances that it will, for a period 
greater or less, resist its natural tendency to decomposition or 
putrefoction? 

778. Thus we apply smoke, or pyrdigneous add to our 
meats. This gives them a peculiar flavor, and at the same 
time, dther with or without the addition of salt, enables than 

to resist every tendeni^' to change, and to ultimate putrefiiction. 

— - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

QuESTiOKS. — What is said bj Dr. Dimglison about made dishes t 
What are they? Are made or mixed dishes rery common? What was 
said by the late Qov. Hill? What is said of Mis. Leslie's mince pies ? 
What of the potato? What of modem bread? Why do we adhere to 
these follies so pertinaciously ? What does Peter Parleysay 1 How far 
is he right? What is meant by rebellious dishes? What is said of 
mixed dishM at die saoM meal? What of VisrietT of food at dilKBrail 
meals? Should the head or the stomach direct in toe matter I 
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The same is true of the applicatioii of saltpetre, or nitre, of 
spirits, of highly concentrated acids, or syrups, of spices, and 
even of common salt. 

779. Nor will it be doabted, by any reflecting mind, whether 
the same things which tend to render these and other substances 
indestructible, external to the human body, tend to render them 
at the same time indestructible within the body. Now, if they 
can and do resist the tendency to decomposition, both in the 
body and out of it, must they not, in nearly the same degree, 
resist the tendency to solution, and to chymification and chylifi- 
cation ? 

780. Grant — as we must — that these table changes are not 
identical with putrefaction, and that the human stomach is bj 
no means a chemical laboratory ; sdU it has laws ; and those 
laws, though vital or unknown in their essence, often include or 
admit more or less of chemical law. At ail events, food must 
be dissolved before it can be digested ; but if it is so hardened 
or rendered tough as more or less to resist aU cAon^— solutkm 
itself not excepted — is it conceivable that it should not resist 
the changes which chymification, chylification and sanguification 
are designed to accomplish ? 

781. One grand objection to pickles, is that they are so 
changed by vinegar, salt, or such other appliances, as have been 
used for their preservation, as to resist chymification, and even 
solution. True it is that green grapes, green cucumbers, green 
tomatoes, green peppers, and the like, are of themselves quite 
insoluble and unwholesome ; but they are not so bad in their 
natural state, as when artificially preserved. 

782. Butter, in different circumstances, has very different 
meanings. In some countries and times, it means cream ; in 
others, butter, newly churned, but 'not preserved; in others 
still, it includes salted or pickled butter. It is the hitter which 
is most objectionable ; and for the very reason that it is pre* 
terved. In Europe, at least in Western Europe, pickled or 
preserved butter, as we are told, is hardly known as an article 
of food. Cream, which you know is unsalted and miscible with 
water, is less objectionable. 

783. And here, too, comes the main objection to syrups, 
sauces, sweetmeats, preserves, and the like. They are almost 
as indestructible within the body as without it; and hence, as Dr. 
Dunglison would say, ^ are more or less rebellious.^ If they do 
not make ua quite side, it is because we aie oonstmcted to liva 

IS* 
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iind to rcslai, for a long time, all downward tendencies* At the 
least, they do us no good. 

784. llie custom of preserving fruits, and other substances 
used for food, in spirits, wine, cida:, et<%, is now well known to 
be objectionable ; and i.s, by most temperance people, rejected. 
I wish I could say by o^ as well as by most; for, tmfortunatelyy 
the temptations of habit and custom are frequency more than a 
match for good sense and principle. The old Adam is oflen 
too strong for the young Melancthon. 

785. The custom of preserving meats by salt, nitre, etc, but 
especially by common salt, is one of long standing, and will not 
eauly be removed. And yet there is no doubt that it ought to 
be. The tendency of salt to scurvy and other diseases, espe- 
cially skin diseases, has l<«ig been luiown. But the chief ob- 
jection to its use is, that it -resists change, and is therefore 
opposed to healthy digestion. 

786. Such a statement, I am fuUy aware, will elicit manj 
inquiries, and not a few grave objections. With a large pro- 
portion <^ our plain country population, a strcmg jHrejudice 
prevails against the use of unsalted meats, especially in sum- 
mer. Dr. Ticknor, in his ^ Philosc^hy of Living," suggests 
the importance^ in hot weather, of following the customs of 
tropical regions, and living chiefly on fruits and vegetables^, 
avoiding not only salted meats for the summer season, but 
fresh ones. 

787. Let it be observed, however, that to eat salted or 
pickled substances, in summer or winter, is one thing ; to eat 
our meats and other articles tpith salt, as an accompaniment, ia 
quite another. The. latter practice might be tolerated, even 
though the other were proved to be wrong. I do not say it 
should be tolerated ; for, q£ the prc^riety or impropriety of usin^; 
salt at all, this is not the place to speak. 

788. Many have inquired how our provisions could be kept 
without having them permeated or hardened, in their texture^ 
by something. I reply that meats, both cooked and uncooked, 
hav€ been preserved fioor years in a tolerable condiUon by merely 
removing the air from tnem, and hermetically sealing the ves* 
sels ocmtainiag tbenn^ Theymajalsobekeptyforaeoosiderable 
time, without change, in See houses* 

. 78d. But, 8ii{)|)ose it wene true thai smne or all of these 
articles could not be kept without fafudenSng the fibre, by ex« 
temal appliances ; would there be any /C^90sk£snib]e loss, in tins' 
land of abundancoi in omitting their use for 9 |B9rt 0f the year? 
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Is there not eren an advantage in stadymg, more than we do^ 
the law of adaptation ? Instead of eating every thing, at all 
Besfions, should we not use one thing at one time, and another at 
another ? 

790. The greatest diffictdtj in which the most fastidions will 
find themselves involved by carrying out, to the fullest extent, 
the idea of rejecting all preserved food, will be with regard to 
flesh and" fish. These, many people like to have while recent^ 
even though it were possible to preserve them in a vacumn or 
an ice house. 

791. I do not mean to say of these people that they prefer 
their animal food, as do the Hottentots, reeking with blood ; 
but they do prefer them when recently slain. And they could 
have them so. Fowls, pigs, lambs, fish, and eveiy thing else, 
at least if a mutual understanding among a few neighbors were 
entered into, might be slaughtered for every day of th^ear. 

792. All preserved substances tend to disease. But I must 
devote a separate section of the present chapter to the special 
consideration of diseases of digestion. 

8B0T* XXI. — MBDIOATSD 1*000. 

793. By medicated food, I mean food which has medicine in 
it ; whether that medicine belongs to it naturally, or is super- 
added. Of the former kind is the onion ; of the latter, the dish 
highly spiced, peppered, or premeated with saleratus, or salt- 
petre. 

794. By medicine, I mean that which is, in its tendencies, 
anti-vital ; that is, opposed, more or less, to tlie natural opera- 
tions of the system. Of medicated substances, which, in one 
place or another, are either found in food^ or added to it, we 
have a very great number — from saleratus, sal-soda and assa- 
foetida, down to ginger, allspice and common salt 

795. If all medicine is, in a greater or less degree, anti-vital 

QuBSTiOKS. — Whatmnst be done to an article of food to prevent 
decay ? In what do snch ehanges consist as prevent decomposition ? Do 
the same processes which preserve irom decorapositioa out of the body 
prevent chanjge within the body ? Are decomposition and putre&cdon 
the same ? What is said of pickles ? What of butter ? What of syraps, 
sauces, &c. ? What is said about the morality of preserving things in 
spirits, wine, cider, &c. ? Should the custom of salting food to preserve 
it, be abolished ? Could we get along thus 1 What says Dr. Tieknor 1 
Can we not salt our food on our plates 1 Is this as objectionable as to eat 
pickled meats ? How can we keep things without salt ? How could fresh 
food be had daily? Do preserved meats tend to disease? 
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— Le. tending, in a state of health, to disturbance and derange* 
ment, both of the solids and fluids — then it must, ahnost of 
necessity, be liable to derange the function of digestion ; at 
least if present while that function is active. This remark must 
be particularly appli(^ble to the process of chymification. 

796. Let it be received as a fundamental and demonstrable 
proposition, that medicine and food, in their action and tenden- 
cies, are absolutely and forever incompatible with eJteh other. 
In other words, when food is in the stomach, medicine should 
not be ; and on the contrary, when medicine is in the stomach, 
fi)od should not be there. They should be kept entirely separ- 
ate. Of course, I am here speaking of a state of health, and 
not, in particular, of a state of disease. 

797. Wise medical men, however, as a general rule, recog- 
nize this great principle. Th«y give their medicine, especially 
if pretty active, on what they call an empty stomach. In this 
way, as they believe, it is undisturbed in its action, and does 
not interfere very much with the natural operations of the sys- 
tem, especially the digestive function. 

798. When alcohol is taken at our meals, or even in close 
connection with them, whether in the form of distilled or fer- 
mented liquors, medicine is taken. But the small beer, of 
home-brewed origin, no less than that of the shops, if it hasfev' 
mentedy — and no one would drink it otherwise, — as certainly 
contains alcohol, as rum gin, brandy or cider ; only it is in 
the very small proportion, in some instances, of but one or two 
per cent 

799. Nor let it be supposed that we shall escape the penalty 
of taking medicine with our meals, by drinking it just before 
we eat, as was the custom of many in former years. It disturbs 
digestion, even in such circumstances ; only not quite so much* 
The same might be said of drinking wine or beer at the close of 
a meal, as is the custom even now, at not a few of our fashion- 
able hotels and boarding houses, and at public dinners. 

800. Tobacco with meals, few, as I suppose, would think of 
using. Tet there are those, in considerable numbers, who 
think they cannot digest a dinner until they have taken their 
quid of tobacco ; and a few may be found who deem it indis- 
pensably necessary to swallow some of the juice. At first it 
must be very ianpalatable, but long use more than reconciles to 
the taste of it* There are those who say its very taste has be- 
come, to them, delicious. 

801. Some mutt smoke, they tell us, after eating* Now, al- 
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.hough neither the juice of tobatcoo, in merely ordraaiy diew* 
ing, nor the smoke of the cigar or pipe, can reach the stomach 
directly J so as to affect the process of chymification, yet it is 
reached indirect^. In both cases, tobacco is absorbed into the 
circulationy and interferes, more or less, with the digestiye 
process* 

802. The same is true of the use of opium, assafcetida, betel* 
nut^ arsenic, and aU other very active and strong medicines, 
which are used as habitual stimuli To use them up to the 
moment wh^i we begin our meals, and to reeommence their 
use as soon as we have finished, though it may not be quite as bad 
as to mingle them on our plates, or swallow them at intervals <^ 
mastication, is, nevertheless, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, about as wrong, physiologically. 

803. Tea and eofifee are medkines, as truly as alcohol, to- 
bacco, inr opium, only not so strong ; that is, not so active <« 
poisonous. The reasons usually given for using than with 
meals, would be equally good for using any other medieme of 
no more than equal strength, that should hi^^pen to be in 
vogue ; not excepdng alcohol* 

804. While I do not undertake to defend, nor even to en-^ 
courage or tolerate the habitual use of any of these substances 
-—alcohol, tobacco, opium, o^ee or tea — either with our meals 
or elsewhere, and wlule I do not presume to place them on the 
same level as respects their injurious tendencies, it is needful I 
should say, that if taken at all, except as medicines, they should 
always be used by themselves, at as great a distance as possible 
from meals, and very in£requentty. 

805. The Spaniard and the Turk seem to adhere to this rule, 
in its essentiak. The fonner makes his breakfiEWt of strong* 
coffee, and nothings or almost nothing else. The Chinese, we 
aro told, occasiomdly drink their tea by itself But I rogrot to 
be obliged to say, that these oriental customs are going out 
of &8hion, and unless an under-current can be aooa established, 
the medication of our meals is destined to increase for scMne 
time to come, rather than diminish* 

806. There is a long list of medicines that are apt to be in- 
corporated with our food, in its preparation.' Som^ are for the 
purpose of improving its odor ; odiers its flavor. It is quite 
amusing to observe what custom will do in the way of making 
substances which are naturally offensive to us, not only toler- 
able, but absolutely agreeable* Thus even garMc and assafiBtid% 
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offisnsive as thej natnraQj are, become grateful as incense to 
the epicure. 

807. Prof. Ives, formerly of Yale College, once related to 
his pupils the following anecdote : — ^A certain cook, at Phila- 
delphia, became famous for her beefsteak. In odor and flavor 
it was incomparable. Her method of preparati6n, for some 
time a profoiuid secret, was at length divulged. The heated 
platter, on which her steak was about to be laid, was first rub- 
bed over with a piece of assafoetida. 

808. Bui medicated substances are nsuallj added to our 
food to favor the taste — in other words to render it more sapid. 
As water becomes not only tasteless, but unsatisfying to those 
who are accustomed to high living, so do plain viuids. Hence 
they must have something mingled with them — so many 
think — to give them a reUth, Once salt was sufficient. It was 
deemed quite a luxury when first used. Indeed, there are 
some nations or tribes that have not yet ventured on its use, 
such as the Caq^anches tribe of Indians, and the Todas or To- 
dajas, an ancient tribe of India. 

809. Yet even when salted, many articles of food are re- 
garded as too tame ; and pepper, spice, sugar, and various other 
things are superadded. Alkalies, also, in several forms, we 
think we must have, in not a few dishes ; first, to neutralize an 
acid, real or imaginary ; secondly, to render the food shorter 
and lighter, as well as more sapid or tasteful ; and lastly, to 
render it more stimulating to the nervous system. To thous- 
ands of persons, at the present day, many dishes that come to 
our tables would be deemed insufferably tame without saleratus. 

810. The medicine chest was formerly omfined to the office 
of the physician ; but, of late years, it has occasionally found 
its way to the closets of the mother and housekeeper. I have 
known a regularly built chest in the possession of one family ; 
but it is mudi more c(»nmon to find the ordinary family closet 
or pantry transformed into an apothecary's shop, and its shelves 
and drawers supplying the place of a chest. These family 
apothecary's shops, are becoming almost as common as dentists, 
physicians, and grave diggers ! 

811. All this would be comparatively tolerable, if here the 
matter ended. If every &mily kept medicine (as I used to 
keep many of the more active sorts), with a resolute determin- 
ation never to use it, how little would be the harm ! But it is 
not so. Its convenience encourages its use. Not a few dose 
their children with a most unsparing hand* And yet the Yerj 
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indiTiduals who are in thk respect, most finlty, are apt to re* 
gard tkemsehes as entiTety free from blame; and to charge the 
sin of indiscriminate dosmg and dragging on eyeiy bodj else 
rather than begin their severities where they sbuonld b^in 
charitiesy at their own home. 

812. Some mothers not onlj dose their children at home, bnt 
also when thej trayeL Even in trayelling in pursuit of health 
thej take medicine with them ! Manj a fimily carry their 
elixirs and ccwdials and powders on board our steamboats and 
railroad cars ; and not cmly have them at hand, bat ose them. 
Indeed, some cannot wait till their arriyal at a st<^ping place, 
but are found dosing not only at the several stations wlran they 
linger, but on the road between. And should the world he 
able to travel, by and bye, cm electro-magnedc wires, who shall 
guaranty that these dosmg parents will be willing to defer their 
dosing till their arrival at a station ? 

913. But the end is not yet I have spoken c£ medicine 
chests. Practically, this indispensaUe of .modem days, has 
at length mounted the table. Nay, we not unfrequently find^ 
on our extended tables, in large families and boarding houses, 
some two or three or four of these medicine chests. I do not 
mean to affirm, here, that the castor ccmtains nothing but 
medicine ; but as far as I know from report and frimi the eye 
what their contents really are, they have been denominated by 
medical men — time immemorial — medicines. They may not 
be as powerful as morphine or prussic acid; still they are 
medictnes, 

814. If these medicaments are to continue at our tables^ 
and to be as conspicuous, while there, as they have been for 
some time past, one improvement ought to be made in the 
mode of using them. Instead of besprinkling our food with 
them, dish after dish, let them be used as a separate dish, on 
occasions — say once a week, or once a month, according to 
tagte ; for tastes, you know, vary (627). At all evraits, when- 
ever and wherever used, the strict laws of hygiene require that 
they should never be used with our food. Nor is there any 
contradiction here with what was stated in Sect 20, (787), as 
may be found by careful and impartial examination. 

815. Sometlung has been said about the custom of endeav* 
oring to make our food shorter and lighter, in various ways. 
Now I well know that there are over-indulged — almost infan- 
tile — stomachs, to be found, that require to have the attraction 
of eobsaion, in some few articles of lbod| a little diminished; 
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aad ihaiy oo thk accouBt^ certaia reasonable eSoris at raising 
bread may be tolerated. But such necessity indicates a mor- 
bid or diseased state of the stomach. The more rigid laws of 
health permit no such mampulatiims or changes. Children who 
are correctly treated, from the first»are heakhier withocrtthem. 

SECTION XXII. — DISEASED FOOD« 

816. Vegetable substanees used for feod^ are ooeasaonally 
found diseased ; though mudi more seldom than animal sob- 
stances* Thus, m certain seasons, oar fidds abonnd in ergot or 
(purred rye ; one of the most active medicinal agents. It is, 
however, perfectly easy to separate it before it fpoes to the miU, 
as it has no resemUanee to the grain itseif* 

817. Wheat is oeeasioaally UaUe to disease ; mni what is 
quite unfortunate, instead of attacking eertais kemds or stalks, 
as in the case of ergot in rye, the whole mass is affected by a 
bla<^ rust. In the proportion of only one part, fay weight to 
Bixty-foupof the healthy, H eMuefl pain ia the stBinach md 
slight headadie. Happily the diseaae is not very eommon in 
this country. The French eomplain of k muck more* 

QuBSTioirt. — What is hsn neant by niedieated fo«d 1 Name flome 
few of the medicines osed ia Ibpd. Does mecUciiie of every kmd, inter- 
fere with chymification ? And is it a fundapental law, then, thai medi- 
cine and ft>od' shonid not be in the stomach at the same time ? What 
custom anon^ phjsieiaBs is based on (his rale ? What effect has alcohol, 
when taken with onr nisals f Is this tnieof allfixms of aloohoKc drink — 
even small beer ? Does alcohol disturb digestion when taken before and 
after oar meals ? What is said of the ose of tobacco with food ? What 
of tobacco smoke? What of opinm, assafcetida, betel-nnt, etc. ? 

Are tea aad eoifoe medtdnes ? Are they as bad, ibr health, as those 
jnst mentioned? Should they be taken witti our neals t What is said 
of certain eastern nations in toU particular ? Have ooetom and faeitaoia 
an influence almost omnipotent? What case is related, from Dr. Ives, 
in proof of this ? What is die main object aimed at in mingling medi- 
cines with onr food f Was salt alwi^s need with food ? Is its nse, even 
now, nniyenal? 

To what was the medicine chest formerly restricted ? Has it occasion- 
ally found its way into onr families ? Are our closets — mudi oftener ^ 
themselres, medicine chests ? On whom are mothers and housekeepers 
wont to throw the blame ? Do many moChen carry medicine with them 
when they travel ? b this even done wiiUe travelliacin pnrsnit of health? 

What IS said of medicine chestsat the table ? Whatia mnant bj them ? 
Are all the yaried articles of the castor medicinal ?. What improvement 
is ironically suggested in tin way of using tiiese medicines f What is 
said of raised oread ? In what cvcamstanees is tins sometimeB admis- 
eible? Is it a vioknion of the Jaws of hygjeaa for the hsaUhy penon to 
nse it? Is it neediiil to those who an, frm the izst^ oonwetly tsajMI. 
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818. In some of the northeastern parts of South America, 
a species of disease in Indian com is occasionally the source of 
Tciy great suffering. Those who eat it lose their hair, and 
sometimes their teeth. Swine, that use it, lose their bris- 
tles, and become emaciated and feeble. Mules lose their hair, 
on using it, and have their hoo& swelL Apes, dogs, parrots, 
and deer, that eat it, fall down and act as if thej were intox- 
icated. The substance is of a dark color, and is called spurred 
ooml 

819. I have even known whole orchards of apples diseased ; 
but I do not know that the disease has produced any sensible 
suffering, — I mean immediately — in those who use the fruit. 
The apples in this case, on being cut or broken, appear to be 
full of minute dark veins, which are believed to be the pathway 
of animalcule. Sometimes these pathways are so numerous 
as to give to the whole pulp a brown or dark shade, as if be- 
ginning to decay. 

820. But these diseases, (816-819), most of which are very 
rare in the United States, and none of which are necessarily 
productive of much mischief, have arrested very little the pub- 
lic attention ; and have, by the potato rot of the last twelve 
or fifteen years, been thrown completely into the shade. This 
last, at one time, seemed to portend entire and utter destruction 
to the crop ; but, withiii a few years, the disease appears to have 
somewhat abated. We may hope for the best concerning this 
valuable esculent, but it were sdmost impossible wholly to dis- 
pel our fears. 

821. But the ravages of disease, even among the potatoes, 
admit of no compariscm with the ravages of disease among the 
animal tribes, firom which man, to a very great extent, selects 
his daily food. Some of these are almost always diseased, 
and most of them more or less so. Whereas it is only here 
and there that avegetable has as yet been known to be affected, 
at least in the United States. And of those that have suffered, 
excepting the potato, it has been at intervals of many long 
years. 

822. No animal in general use among us, is more frequently 
a sufferer from disease, especially chronic disease, than the 
swine. In truth, I do not know that it would be possible to 
find a domesticated swine, young or old, perfectly healthy. If 
any of these animals escape disease, it must be those that run 
wild in the woods, at the South and West, and live on nuuL 
But even the flesh of these can hardly be called healthy. It 

14 
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predisposes those who use it, to leprosy, or to other cutaneous 
diseases. 

823. On entering the best pork market in the world, and 
searching for healthy pork, therefore, no person duly enlight- 
ened, sh€Hild expect to find it. Such a result would be the 
merest accident ; or at most, as an exception to the general 
rule. No animal can remain healthy that is k^t in bad air, 
as most swine are, and ied in the worst possible manner. To 
escape disease in one of our modem swine pens, would be 
equivalent to miracle. 

824. Many, I know, seem to think that a hog can live in 
almost any way, and so he can. But does this prore that living 
in akmott any way is healthy ? I>oes not the swme, with his 
smaller lungs, need pure air — w\fX his lungs can hold — as 
much as any other animal ? And wiO not the constant inhala- 
tion of bad air, in due time, render him diseased, as well as 
other animals ? He has muscles, too ; can they be healthy 
without exercise ? And will not hot or diseased food affect him 
injuriously ? 

825. Let fact» aiBswer these queries. Our butdier^, who 
are honest men, will tell us tiiat nearly all our fottened hogs 
have diseased livers. Many of them have measles* In my 
native region, it was well understood as it is here, l^at hot 
liquid food was apt to render swine diseased And not only 
there, but all over the county, it is customary to seU their hogs 
that have tneculuj ta be consumed by the idbtalHlants of the 
town or city. 

826. No living human being, treated as we treat our swine, 
would &il of having liver eomphunt sooner or later — to say 
nothing of hydatiss, or measles. Or if in any instance, there 
were an escape from it, the escape would not be owing to us, or 
to the circumstances. We shall have' dcme our best to pro- 
duce it 

827. Stall-fed cattle, no less than closely oonined swine, are 
very olten diseased. Prof. Dasoomb of OMo, informs me that 
in certain sections of the western country beef cattle are neaply 
all aflfected with hver ooniplMnt. In short, we have ample tes- 
timony to the existenee of this and other oomplafl^ among our 
^tened cattk. 

828. The cow, withoat being stajl-fod, or even Inghly fat- 
tened, is sometimes diseased. AoccMrding U> Dn Claiite, a 
highly accredited British writer, most of the milck cows in the 
City <]f Fans beoomci in later lile, taberculovB«^tbat is to say 
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scrofulous, or consumptive* But cows, in the United States 
and elsewhere, are made of similar materials, and must be af- 
fected bj want of exercise, bad air, and bad food, in a similar 
manner. 

829. Were it customary to eat the horse, espedallj the horse 
that has not been overworked or abused, he might be more 
frequently found healthy; but, except in a few instances of 
singular exception, this noble animal is not eaten. Still he has 
disease ; at least occasionally. 

830. The sheep is liable to disease ; but not so frequently 
as the swine and cow ; and the hunb is less liable to disease 
than its dam. And yet, in the rare case of her subsistmg on 
buttercup and other noxious and irritating agents, the mother 
escapes disease, while they who use the milk, whether calf, 
lamb, or human being, are more or less poisoned. 

831. Of the diseases of the goat I know but little — its 
flesh, moreover, is, among us, but little eaten, except while 
young. But, in the case of its cropping poison, as it sometimes 
does, its milk must be iiyurkmsly ailected, as well as the flesh 
of its progeny. 

832. The goose is very generally diseased by the fattening 
process. Nothing is more common than to shut up this animal 
in hot and close pens, and feed it to surfeiting, so that the great- 
est obesity may be attained in the least possible time. One 
man whom I knew, used to purchase all the very old geese he 
could, and fatten them in nine days I Their livers were greatly 
enlarged, though not, so far as I could learn, very much ulcer- 
ated. Their flesh was exoeedin^y tender; 

833. Who has not heard of the Strasburg mince pies? 
They are found in almost all parts of £urope where there are 
gourmands, and are even said to have been brought to Phila* 
delphia. They are made of the engorged, half-putrid livers 
of geese, fattened in dose, heated pens, with their feet some- 
times nailed to the floor. Perhaps they would dU of liver 
disease, were they not slain and eaten before the disease has 
time to produce its legitimate results. 

834. It ought to be more fully known than it now is, that 
all plethora or undue fatness is disease. A certain degree of 
plumpness, greater or less according to inheritance, tempera- 
ment, habit, etc., is of course cmnpatible with good health ; but 
what is generally called fatness, whether among men or animals, 
is disease. 

835. But Uver diseasoi hydaladsy measlesy scnrfula, leprosy, 
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consumption, and plethora, are by no means all the diseases to 
which our domestic animals are Hable. Worms, murrain, horse 
distemper, staggers, glanders, heaves, eruptive complaints, and 
many more brute ills, might be added to i^e list. 

836. What has been said of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, such as are continually used for food among us, is of 
course inapplicable to the wild animals, the birds, and the fishes. 
These, generally, are not enough under human influence to be- 
come the victims of artificial habits. Even the barn-yard fowl 
is somewhat less liable to disease than the animals which are 
more immediately and uniformly our servants. 

837. Tet even these, as the best authorities assure us, are 
sometimes diseased. Noah Webster, in his work on Pestilen- 
tial diseases, assures us that the fishes of the sea, at particular 
seasons, die in immense numbers, and fioat on ihe sur&ce of 
the water. There is the best of evidence that the dolphin and 
other fish are diseased, occasionally, even when no epidemic 
among its brotherhood is known to prevaiL 

838. I have witnessed the deplorable effects of eating oysters 
at certain times and seasons of the year. I have known every 
family and every individual of a particular neighborhood 
made sick by eating them. And while the report, which 
had become current, of sickness from oyster-eating in New 
York, in the year 1854, was being contradicted by high medi- 
cal authority, the late Hon. William Jackson, of Massachu- 
setts, then in that city, was made sick by them; and, though he 
returned to his family partially restored, died not long after- 
ward of a chronic complaint, which, it is ftilly believed was 
hastened to its crisis by the oysters. 

839. The partridge is occasionally known to be diseased. 
How it happens is, as yet, a mooted point Many have sup- 
posed the cause to be the eating of poisonous berries. But it 
may be something else. In any event, it is not very desirable 
to partake of its flesh in this diseased condition. 

840. Multitudes, in the old world, during the latter part of 
the last century, were made sick and actually destroyed by 
sausages ; but they were what are called blood sausages, and 
may have developed a poison by their incipient putrefaction. 
I have, however, heard of a few similar cases, in our own coun- 
try. The rations of soldiers and sailors occasionally prove to 
be diseased. And there are wicked men in every country, who 
sell diseased meats both for sausages and for other purposesy 
blowing them to be diseased when they dispose of them. 
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841. Cheese is rery often diseased; but m ifhiBk way, has 
never, I believe, been ascertained. A hundred persons or more 
partook of a cheese at Plymouth Hollow, in Connecticut, about 
the year 1827, and were made sick by it — some of them se- 
verely ; though none of them died. A similar poisoning iock, 
place a few years earlier in Winstead, in the same state. 

842. Fat and fatty substances have Oi^casionaQy been dis- 
eased, in a manner not easily explained. Suspicion has, indeed, 
often been directed to incipient putrefaction. A female friend 
of mine in attending to soudb half putrid tallow, having at the 
«ame time a wounded finger, was attacked by a sev^^ inflam- 
matory affection of the part^ and perilled* I have known many 
Sudden deaths of a sixEohtr kind. 

SECTIOK XXIII. ^-^POIBONBD TOOD. 

843. It may not be easy, in every instance, to draw the line 
of demai^atio/ between dL^ fo^ imd polobed food; nor 
is it, after all, a point of much practical importance. For, 
though some of the cases of the preceding section might be 

QuBStiONS. — Is food from the~ Tefl»table kingdom much less fre- 
quently found diseased than that from the animal world ? What is said 
of ergot or spurred rye ? What of diseased trheat * What of spurred 
com ? In what eottnirles, Respectively, are iSiese dipwttos most titmbld- 
Bome ? Are apples sometimes dislMsed ? Whsi is the most remariutble 
disease of the vegetable world which is recorded in histojqr ? Is this dis- 
ease on the increase now ; or is it diminishing ? 

WiH the diseases of vegetable food tompare at all. for danger, with 
&ose of the domestie animals f What domestic aaimal U almost always 
diseased f What are some, of the causes of its diseases ? Name some of 
the diseases themselves. What would hap^n to human beings who were 
treated as we treat our swine ? What is said of stall-fed cattle ? What 
does Dr. Daseomb sajr of the western cattle ? Are cows apt to be dis- 
eased ? What says Dr. Clark ? Is it not hiehly pfobalite that the Paris 
«6w» are like othlftr cows ? What is said of ttie liabilities of the horse to 
disease 1 What is said of the sheep ? What of the liability of poisoning 
threu]^ the tise of milk ? Is the animal that furnish^ the milk apt to m 
dl9ei»M at the same tim^ ¥ How inay th<» flesh of the kSd sometimes 
«rove poisDnous ? How Is Hm goose affbcted by the firtietiing procasa I 
Mow are the Strasbnrg pies made ? 

Is plethora always disease ? Is it so eren in miui 1 Are the wild ani- 
mals, the fowls, ana the fishes, erer diseased ? What does Dr. Webster 
testSPjr ? What is said of the dolphin ? What has the author seen of the 
^ffisetsof eating oysters 1 What are the liMts coveeming the late William 
Jackson ? Is the partridge sometimes diseased ? Wnat is related of 
poisonous sausages ? Are there men depraved enough to sell diseased 
meats knowing uiem to be such ? Is cheese sometimes poisonous 1 Does 
hi oocasioBflUy, by its putridity, or otherwise,becomB aeomreecf dto e a sa 4 

14* 
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regarded as cases of .poisonixig, there are so many more of the 
same general character, as to warrant a division of the subject^ 
were it only to avoid tediousness. 

844. Poisoning from lead is not, by any means, as common 
as it was a few years ago. Most people understand now that 
the red earthen of the shops is liable to become poisonous, even 
though they may not understand precisely how it can happen. 
And yet I have seen cases of disease induced by it within a 
very short time. Nor ^ have many years passed away since a 
most deadly disease prevailed, one autumn, in Elizabethtown, 
Penn., and carried off from thirty to fifly of the inhabitants, 
which was distiactly traceable to this very same source. 

845. A poison is occasionally developed by cooking in iron. 
In this case you will find the contents of the vessel blackened. 
Maple sugar boiled down in iron kettles, no less than vegetar 
bles boiled in iron, is thereby rendered poisonous ; and I have 
known the former, on being eaten, to produce extensive and 
severe inflammation of the mouth, throat, and stomach. 

846. Whether, in these cases, sulphate of iron, or, as it is 
popularly called, copperas, is formed in small quantity, or 
whether some o^er poison of equal potency is developed, re- 
mains as yet to be ascertained. In any event, great caution 
should be used with regard to iron rust — or oxyde of iron — 
suice, though nearly harmless when taken alone, it may be 
poisonous by means of new combioations. 

847. Newly painted wooden pails, such as are often used in 
our families, sometimes give us trouble. I have seen a good 
deal of stomach disease induced among the young in this way. 

' If painted pails are used at all, great- care should be had that 
the pail is thoroughly dry. It seems to me desirable that in 
painting these pails some material should be used which is less 
dangerous than lead. 

848. Some dairy-women are said to use a little arsenic in 
their cheese. A quantity equal in bulk to half a pea, when 
dissolved in milk a little old, gives to the curd formed all the 
sensible properties of curds from new nulk. Many years ago 
a family in Boston was supposed to be poisoned in this way ; 
though none of them died. The poison was probably too little 
in the quantity eaten at once, to effect the destruction of life. 

849. Here it may be well for us to refer the reader to a 
leading principle of this work, (Chap. vii. Sect 7), in regard 
to small quantities of an injurious agent. As an apt illustra^ 

tipn of this principle, I have watched this Boston famUy, ev^ 
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Since the above occurrence with great care. One of them was 
dyspeptic before the cheese was eaten — the others possessed 
what might be called average health. About half of them are 
dead ; and the remainder have no health or vigor. 

850. Instances of poisoning hj white lead, in powder, are 
not wanting. A careless clerk, in replacing some white lead, 
has thrown it by mistake iuto the flour barrel, from which he 
is daily and hourly retailiog. The result, of course, has been 
its admixture with bread, and the production of stomach dis- 
turbance, greater or less, in the families of some of his cus- 
tomers. 

851. "We are exceedingly liable, by means of our modem 
complicated cookery, to be poisoned by verdigris ; of which 
there are two kinds. Sauce-pans, such as are made of copper 
and brass, if not weU tinned, and kept very dean, are liable 
to the fonnation of verdigris, whenever wine, cider, vinegar, 
oil, or the juices of fruits, are put into them. I have not a doubt 
that many a severe bowel complaint has originated in this very 
way. 

852. Our people, of the present generation, have not been 
trained to the work of tracing effects to causes. A temperance 
lecturer, of some shrewdness, remarked the other day, that he 
never had so much as a cold which he could not trace to its 
cause. But we have few among us so bold as to dare to do 
this if they could. Even juries of inquest, despite of their 
oaths, find it much more easy and natuiul to say, for their ver- 
dict, ^ Died by the visitation of God,'' than ^ Died finom care- 
lessness or ignorance.'' 

853. I have elsewhere (672), alluded to the custom of eating 
wafers, to which certain clerks and other persons are exces- 
sively addicted. Now the bright red wafer is often composed 
in part of red lead, as may be shown by burning it over a 
sheet of white paper, on which globules of lead will be precip- 
itated. They who are continually wetting them in their mouths, 
sometimes suffer from it ; how much worse it must be in the 
end, to be in the habit of eating them I 

854. It is stated in the London Lancet, a highly respecta- 
ble medical paper, that a secretary in England, some little time 
since, was twice attacked with severe disease from having wet- 
ted in his mouth the wafers of five hundred circulars. I have 
known several of qur American clerks to suffer in the same 
way. 

855. C(»ifectionary, as is well known, often proves to b« 
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po]80ii(ra& One thing which renders it poisanous is lifharge, 
or is a preparation from lead. Red lead and massicot are 
also used. The frosting appears to he the most dangerous ; hut 
even the confectiona^ itself, when highly colored, occasionallj 
produces mischief. The following anecdote, strikingly illustra- 
tire, is copied from my Lectures on Life and Health, page 382. 

856. ** A family of five persons, in New York, were all se- 
verely sick in the year 1835 — some of them came very near 
dying— in conseqn^ice of eating the frosting of a confectionary 
cake. Drs. Hosadc and Sogers analyzed t^ colored ornament 
of the part of the cake that remained, and found one-fifth of it 
rank poison.** 

857. Nitre, or saltpetre, so much used in the preservation 
of our food, is poisonous. Qiristison, one of the hest writers 
on the subject, says it is a ^ dangerous poison.'* Cases on re* 
cord, weU authenticated, seem to prove that he is coirect Some 
of our learned men, of boUi hemispheres, have tried of late 
years to set this matter right in the public mind, but, as I judge, 
without very great success. People cling to the wrong as with 
a death-grasp. How important, then, that they who bow the 
right, and have any Chiistiaii principle to guide them, should 
set a good example I 

858. Anatto, which is so much used to color cheese and but- 
ta*, is known to be poisonous ; though I believe not intensely 
so. The same may be said of several other substances, su(^ 
as lettuce, containing laetuearium^ (which is a poison), in small 
quantity. Mushrooms, of certain kinds, are poisonous: and 
have been known to do extensive mischief. 

859. One of the worst domestic poisons with which I am 
acquainted is saleratus. I have mentioned it (809) already ; 
but not so particularly as it should be. AUalkidies are indeed 
poisonous, in greater or less degree; but I have aimed my blows 
chiefly at what is popularly called saleratus, because it stands 
out in bold relief, in the veiy foreground of a terrible picture. 

860. The physicians in some parts of our country, do not 
hesitate to say that mothers kill half their children with salera- 
tus. Not that they die immediately, firom having the stomach 
and bowels corroded or eaten, as yon may hastily suppose ; 
but, rather, by having the system so predisposed to disease, that, 
when certain exciting causes so incident to the summer season 
become everywhere rife, the accumulated combustible material 
(including of course the irritation of the saleratus), becranes 
Ignitedi and there is a fearful, perhaps fiirfal, explosian. 
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861. Now it is in this point of view that I do not think the 
statements of our medical men very much exaggerated. Of 
the two hundred thousand children that die in the United States 
evexy year, under ten years of age, I have little doubt that one 
half — so far at least as the eastern states are concerned -— 
would survive^ but for the influence of saleratus. It poisons^ 
more or less, the alimentary canal ; and what is perhaps worse, 
it disinjibrcUe9 or devitaiizes the blood, and unfits that and the 
whole system for withstanding disease. 

862. More is true than even this. It prepares the system 
either to be unaffected by medicine at all, or to be injuriously 
affected by it. For what physician can know how to apportion 
his doses to the condition of a child who has, practically, been 
dosing every day, for months and years ? This active medicine, 
it should be known, is a sword with two edges. If it does not 
cut the right, it is sure to cut the wrong way ; for cut, same" 
where, it must. And the usual result is — despite of the best 
directed efforts — that it aids in cutting down the child. 

868. Some may doubt whether saleratus is as poisonous as 
medical men represent it to be. But they need not Orfila, 
one of the best authorities on the subject, regards pearlash or 
saleratus as a poison, and so db the chemists and physicians. 
Dr. Ives, of New Haven, says it is a narco^c ; and what is a 
narcotic but a poison ? 

864. Some abatement must be made, I know, in considera- 
tion of the fact that it is often used in such a way as to become 
neutralized in the stomach and intestines, if not even before it 
reaches the stomach. In company with an acid, it is often de- 
composed, to form carbonic acid gas (which escapes our grasp), 
and a new substance, which is not so poisonous as the saleratus. 
Still the latter is slightly injurious. 

865. But though oftentimes neutralized, it is not unusual to 
find it employed in cookery in such a manner, and with so much 
liberality, as to leave an excess of the alkali ; in which case it 
has its ftdl force on the living tissues and blood. Nor is soda 
much better than saleratus ; though so much is said of its safety. 
All alkalies, whether neutralized or unneutralized, should be 
avoided. 

866. The time has been when less than a pound of alkali, 
of any and all kinds, would suffice for a year, even in a con- 
siderable family. Now, our families use from five pounds to 
twenty-five, yearly. Until within a little time, I had supposed 
ten or twelve pounds to be the largest quantityused; butmanj 
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nse fifteen or twenty. And I bare seen one fimulj of ten per- 
sons that consume, bj their own confession^ about twenty-^ye 
pounds a year I 

' 8G7. The most striking case of pmsoning from saleratps I 
hare ever known, occurred in Williamstown, in Massachusetts, 
about twenty years ago. The stat^nents I shall make were 
obtamed from one of the pbyncians who was consuhed and 
employed at the time, and from sarviv^cns of the fiimily that 
suffered. They may be most implicitly relied on ; and, if ne* 
oessary, sustained by the most competent testimony. 

868. The keeper of a boarding-faonse, in connecti<m with the 
College at WilUamstown, kaving juflt rented her tenement, and 
being unacquainted with tiie cookery of fashionable life, while 
she was anxious to imitate it, made the mistake of using more 
saleratus in her food tlian was customary, and of continuing to 
do 80^ till some of the stomaehs of her boarders actually refused 
to receive it. But the greater part persisted, till a most severe 
disease broke out, of a peculiar kmd, of which thirteen in fifteen 
of their number sickened, and two died. No other sickness 
prevailed at the time anywhere m that vicinity. The two 
who escaped the disease had not used much of the alkali. 
Neither they nor the physicians, to this day, have ever doubted 
tibat the disease wi|s produced by this cause. 

869. I ought to say, moreover, that the disease was pecu- 
liarly depressing. Blisters drawn on the surface would be 
followed by immediate putrefiEustion of the parts to which they 
were applied ; and the alimentary canal was in a condition thivt 
evinced very great debility, not only of that particular part, but 
also of the cerebral and nervous system. 

870. One inference shoidd be made from such a terrible fact 
as this. Whatever maybe our theories with regard to the 
manner in which this poisonous agent operates to effect destmc- 
tiDo, its depressing power on the living system must be very 
great. And, if it occasionally operates with such severity in 
the case of adults, can it be innoxious to children who have 
made it a part of their diet fr^om month to month, and fr^m year 
to year? 

871. But is saleratus the only medicament, I may be asked, 
which places the human system in such a condition as to embar- 
rass the physician, and compel him to do harm, when he would 
do good ? I wish it were so. I wish there were not a dozen 
or more of these foes prowling about. But we must first attack 
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the foremost of the gang ; and saleratus is tliat distinguished 
individual. 

872. It is becoming fashionable with some, to diarge this 
relentless, terribly success&il war on the vital forces of the 
young — this mighty work, not of manslaughter, but of ckUd^ 
slaughter — on physicians. But what can they do, more than 
now? People call them— 'they obey the summons — do tibe 
best they can — but the child dies. Their efibrts, it is tnie, may* 
accelerate the progress of the disease, if they do not even in^ 
crease its fatality* But are they at fault on this account? 

873. A word or two is needed about other poisons* Lime 
is said to be used by bakers in inflating their loaves, as well 
as many other medicinal, if not corrosive, agents. There is,, 
however, one way of escaping this evil in most families ; which 
is, not to patronize the public bakeries, but make our own 
bread. 

874. Then I have referred, once or twice (802, 848), to 
arsenic This terrible poison is not much used, so far as I 
know, except occasionally in cheese; -and, apart from food, as an 
extra stimulant, like opium or betel-nut. And even this abom- 
ination, as we have reason to hope, is as yet but little known in 
the United States. But no one can tell how soon it will per- 
meate and poison scores of our daily dishes ; to be followed, no 
doubt more or less remotely, by new forms of disease, which 
may be blasphemously set down as new judgments of high 
Heaven. 

875. Our mustard, pepper, vinegar, and almost all our con- 
diments or seasonings of the aromatic or biting kind, ore 
neither more nor less than medicines, and our children are 
early Mithridated* by them. In other words, they seem to be 
hardened to their use, while, in reality, they are slowly poi- 
soned. Can it be expected Ihat medicines constantly taken in 
this way will do any other than render their diseases compli- 
cated, severe, and unmajnageable ? Such ejq;>ectation, were it 
to be indulged, should be confined to the day of miracles^ 



* It is related of Mithridates, king of Pontns, tiiat, in order to hardea 
himself aj^ainet the influences of hemlock, which it was so common to 
administer in his day, in order to poi^n the kings and gpreat men who 
were not in public favor, he commenced taking it from time to time 
in small doses, which were gradually increased, till no ordinary amount 
of the poison would have any effect' upon him. The story may or may 
not be true ; bat it most certainly illnstrates a deep-laid pnnciple of the 
hunum constitation. 
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876. It is <me of the most manrellons things of onr times-— 
spirit-rappmgs not excepted — that so many children who sicken 
recover, and not that so manj die. But the marvel is increased 
when we consider how freely, in many instances, medicine is 
taken, both in health and sickness. 

877. If these abuses of the rising generation are to be con- 
tinned, one thing is quite obvious : we should trust their dis- 
eases to nature herself, and to good nursing. Physicians and 
medicine, at the best, can only Iwpe, €U a general ruUj and a» a 
whole J to hasten the exit of their patients from time to eternity. 
They can hardly hope to cure ; or that many who take their 
medicine have fimmess of constitution enough to recover in 
^»ite of it I 

SECT. XXIV. — OOVFXCTIOHBBT AKD 8WSBT8, OBKXKALLT. 

878. After what has been said in the preceding section (855), 
it seems almost idle to add anything with regard to confec- 
tionery. Besides, the pubUc mind is beginning to be enHght- 

QuESTioirs. — Waa lead, in connection with food and cookery, a soorce 
of frequent disease, in former times ? la it still occasionally injurious ? 
Name some few instances of the kind. Are substances cooked in iron 
sometimes poisonous 1 By what marks can they be disttng^hed % 

How are children oocaaionally poisoned in drmking from wooden pails ? 
What is said of arsenic in cheese ? What facts are given in support of 
this opinion? Do small quantities of poison, habitually applied, some- 
times proye more injurious than occasional large ones % How are families 
sometimes poisoned by white lead 1 

What is said of poisoned maple sugar ? What is said of poisoning by 
verdieris ? Do we often trace effects to causes ? Do juries of inquests 
eyer do so ? Is eating wafers dangerous % Why so % What says the 
London Lancet ? 

How is confectionery so often injurious ? Relate the case which occur- 
red in New York. For what purpose is nitre or saltpetre used in cookery ? 
Is this well known to be poisonous? Is anatto pois onous ? What" is 
one of the worst of domestic poisons now known ? What do some of our 
medical men say about it ? Does it kill directly ? How does it destroy 
life ? Is it a sword with two edges % What is the testimony of Orfila 
about saleratus ? What that of Dr. lyes ? Is it injurious wblen not used 
to excess ? In what strange quantities is it beginning to be used ? Re- 
late one of the most striking cases of this kind of poisonine now on 
record. What inference should be made from such a terrible fact ? Is 
it riffht to charge the mortality of children's diseases, as much as we do, 
on pnysicians? How is lime occasionally poisonous ? What is said, in 

£ articular, of arsenic ? What of pepper, mustard, yinegar, &c. ? What 
I meant by Mithridation ? Is it any wonder so many children sicken 
and die 1 Must we abandon these abusiye practices ana oustomsi or elsa 
abandon physicians and medicine f 
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ened on this subject ; and it is generally admitted to be more 
or less injurious. And yet it is still very largely used. We 
have, in this matter, as well as in many others, made good the 
saying of Solomon al/out long deferred punishments. (62.) 

879. The truth is, that the public hare, in theory, admitted 
confectionery to be injurious, rather than bekeved it to be so. 
Especially is this the case with the unenlightened part of society. 
Tl^y seem to suppose that the diseases and premature deaths 
which hare been connected with its use haye had their origin 
in foreign or poisonous additions, as in the* frosting, coloring, 
etc Apart from these, they do not see how confectionery can 
do any harm ; and what they caniiot see, they will not believo 
to any practical purpose. 

880. There is one exception to the truth of this last remark. 
There is a supposed evil arising from the use of these substan- 
ces, and from that of sweets generally, viz : that they injure 
the teeth. But I have said all that needs to be said on this 
subject already (634, 635)^ . My readers may be assured that 
neither sugar nor confectionery produce their mischievous ef- 
fects on the teeth by mere contact. 

881. One might almost suspect a little misrepresentation oil 
the part of movers, and housekeepers, and aunts, and grand- 
mothers. May they not, we are sometimes ready to ask, have 
imposed on the credulity of the young, and told them that sugar 
was injurious to the teeth, when they were more careful about 
the safety of the former than that of the latter ? 

882. When taken separately from our meals, and even with 
them, in any considerable quantity, these substances undoubt- 
edly imipair the tone of the stomachy and produce what we are 
accustomed to call foulness of that organ. This condition of 
things, and not, I again say, mere contact, reacts on the teeth. 
In other words, the lining or mucous coat of the stomach first 
becomes weakened, and the gums, perhaps from sympathy, be- 
come spongy and diseased. And when the gums begin to suffer, 
the teeth will soon suffer with them. 

883. One good evidence that all concentrated sweets injure 
us, is found in the fact that their use, if at all fr«e, renders us 
thirsty. What does this thirst indicate ? Most certainly, a de- 
gree of inflammation of the six)mach and intestines. Now, that 
can hardly be healthy food which produces, almost immediately, 
60 much heat and thirst. 

884. It was formerly urged, in favor of concentrated sweets, 
that the negroes in the West Indies, during the suj^-making 

15 
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■eason, became quite hL But, eren if it were certain that 
sugar was the cause <^ their fjatuess, it would remain to be 
proved that &tne8S is a sign of health. For the most part, it is 
a sign of disease. 

885. Many things which we eat contain sugar enough for 
our healthy without any additions at our tables. Thus^ wheat 
flour is believed to contain about eight per cent; oatmeal, eight; 
cherriesy eighteen ; plumsy eleven ; peaches, sixteen ; beets, five 
to nine ; milk, four to seven ; and even peas, com, and rye con« 
tain one, two, or three per cent of this substance. So that we 
could hardly suffer, constitnticmally, for want of a due supply of 
sugar, even if no concentrated sweets were in use. 

886. If we eat baker's bread, old and dry, from which most 
of the sugar and starch have been'expelled in order to make a 
large loaf, or if we use rice — an artKde. which has hardly one 
per cent of native sugar in it — we may, without particular 
wrong, add a little sugar. 

887. But, after all — need I repeat it ? — the danger fixxm 
this substance seems to lie in excess. And the remarks which 
have been made will apply, without much modification, to the 
«se not only of sugar, but also to that of honey, molasses, manna, 
etc They all, as a general rule, furnish a supply where none 
ai^pears to be needed ; and hence, to say the least of them, are 
superfluous and luxurious. 

888. Besides, it is always hazardous to separate things 
which God has so obviously joined together. Thus it is wrong, 
in the very £iee of things, to separate the bran &Qm the flour, 
for both are needed. So the fiurina, or starch, or sugar, from 
the substances which contain them. So, again, the butter and 
cheese from the milk, in which the Grod of Nature has placed 
them. Let both be alike received, or alike rejected. 

(^nasTiONS. — Is the public mind b^ghming to be enlightened on the 
subject of oonfectioneiy 1 Has the blame, when mischief has ensued, been 
hitherto laid to the frosting of these substances 1 What has been believed 
in regard to their effect on the teeth ? How far is this belief well-founded ? 
What might one almost suspect of those who have cautioned children so 
strongly about sugar ? What is the true way in which su^ and confec- 
tionery injure the teeth ? What does continual thirst, m the case of 
those who use sweets largely, appear to indicate ? What has been said 
about the negroes, when wey eat much sugar ? Is this a certain proof 
that it is heuthr to them % Do not many things we eat contain sugar 
enough for health, without additions? What are some of these last I 
What is said of bakers' bread ? What of rice ? Does not the danger, 
after all, lie very largely in excess ? But are they not all superfluities ? 
4rfwt ^uls sail in attompting to lepanls what Qod has johwd tocher t 
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BXOT. ZXT. — ABUSES IK COOKXKT. 

889. A new sect, in dietetics, has made its appearance in 
Europe (628), who abjure cookery ahnosf entirely. We have 
a few of them in this country, though, in general, they have 
been a little less ultra in America than in Europe. The Amer- 
ican Schlemmerites have generally indulged themselves in our 
rich farinaceous substances, such as wheat, rye, com, and rice, 
as well as in fruits ; while the followers of the reformer in 
Europe have lived chiefly, so we are told by themselves, on 
dry and raw peas, beans, diestnuts, and aooms. 

890. We need not be afraid of that kind of cookery which 
makes an article of food at once more agreeable, more nutri- 
tious, and more digestible. Thus, the potato, by cookery, is im- 
proved in all these three particulars. The apple is made more 
digestible, and some kinds of this fruit more nutritious ; while 
its agreeableness is but littie diminished. So the Indini corn. 
If not made more agreeable, it is littie less so ; while its digesti-* 
bility is increased. Such cookery I call legitimate. 

891. But it is not so with many things. Take milk, for ex- 
ample ; or the banana, or the strawberry, or the melon. Now, 
we cannot bring any known processes of cookery to bear upon 
these without injuring them in one or more of the three 
points above named — agreeableness, nutrition, and digestibility 
— while they are improved in no one of thosd particulars, nor 
in any way whatever. 

892. The taste of a few fruits, I grant, may be improved bj 
cookery. Many, however, carry tiiis notion so far as to be un- 
willing to eat so much as a raw apple. But such preferences 
are never bom with us ; they are always acquired. They are, 
moreover, always unnatural, entirely so. 

893. Some things are injured by partial cookery, or bj 
cookery which is excessive ; while they are improved by beinir 
cooked thoroughly, or in a truly scientific manner, ud, p^ 
beans, and chestnuts, only half cooked, are injured. Thus I have 
known rice, half cooked, produce disease. Over-cooked eggs 
have induced the same results. , Bread, moreover, but hsdf 
cooked is not so good, in any particular, as the raw grain ; 
while, rightly prepared it is, emphatically the staff of life. 

894. I have alluded to the egg. There is but one good 
method of cooking this article. Cooked at a heat above 165^, 
the albuminous part becomes coagulated, and is nearly or quite 
insoluble in the human stomach ; but, cooked below that pointy 
it is perfectiy soluble. It may be cooked at 160^, as long as 
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is preferred — fifteen minutes or fifty* If not cooked in this 
precise way, it should be eaten raw. 

895. Many processes of cookery prove injurious^ by being 
carried too far. Thus, in toastiug bread, we are liable to make 
it bitter. In these circumstances, an empTreumatic property 
seems to be developed, which is slightly injurious. An empy- 
reumatic oil is also developed during the process of preparing 
fatty substances ; as in frying pork, preparing doughnuts, 
cooking buckwheat cakes, etc Some individuals, with weak 
lungs, cannot endure the vapor of burnt oil or fat. 

896. Frying, by which is usually meant the fashionable 
process of preparing food in fat or grease, is always objec- 
tionable. Nothing is improved by it, and many things are 
greatly iiyured ; such as the onion, the apple, and the potato, 
and cakes and puddings. Com. Nicholson, of Revolutionary 
memory (as I am informed by his daughters), would never 
allow a ftyii^-^MUi or spider to come into his house. 

897. In general, we cook too much, and cook erroneously. 
Seasonings for food, if applied at all, should never be applied 
till the food is on the table. Even then, it were well if custom 
required us to make the additions supposed to be needful on our 
own plates. The idea of compelling everybody to the same 
conventional law, in this particular, is, to say the least, quite 
unrepublican. 

898. There is a good story told of a foreigner at a table in 
New York, One man had besprinkled the platter of hash 
with pepper, saying, at the same time, ^^ I take it, gentlemen, 
you all like pepper." Another had added mustard, with the 
same assurance and the same remark. The foreigner, not a 
little vexed, took out his snuff-box, and in his turn sprinkled its 
contents on the food, sayings ^ 1 take it, gentlemen, you all like 
snufi^r' 

899. All unnecessary cookery is, in one important sense, an 
abuse. It is a moral abuse. It involves a useless waste of 
health, and of woman's time. On the latter point, much might 
be said, if this were the place for it. Time is too valuable and 
life too short to be squandered or made useless ; above all, on 
pernicious co(^ery. 

■ I I I ■! I ' ■ I I n I i ' II I. I PI 

Questions. — Have wo a new dietetic sect among us ? In what con- 
sists their chief peculiarity ? What is legitimate cookery ? Give exam- 
ples of it. Give examples of illegitimate or useless cookery. Is the 
cookery of milk legitimate? Why? What is said of cooked fruits? 
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8S0T. XZYI. — WHAT 18 THB BB8T TOOB. 

900. What the best food is, for the first months of human 
life — whenever and wherever that food can be obtained — we 
are not lef% to conjecture ; for this, the Divine Providence has 
settled. But what is best for us, subsequently, is not so certain, 
and requires a little study, assisted by much of Mr. Locke's 
" good, sound, round-about sense." 

901. Trained as we are, it is practically impossible that the 
appetites should not be perverted or fallen ones. Then, we 
know it is so, at least to some extent, from common observation. 
Most of us like certun things we ought not to like ; and we 
know it. How far this perversion goes, few of us are aware, 
till we become more or less emancipated and changed. 

902. Now, this doctrine of &llen appetite is ^Mtrdcularly ap- 
plicable in the case of food. Milk, as we have seen (900), is 
the first food of all ; and all like it And when, by the direc- 
tion of judicious physicians or wise mothers, the child, at five, six, 
or eight months of age, passes to the use of good bread or bread 
crust, this kiod of fi)od is relished by alL At least, I have 
never known anything to the contrary. 

903. Further than this, however, we cannot, in this partica« 
lar matter, very well go. The child's instincts are now disre- 
garded so generally, and so little reason is used by those who 
control him, that, by the time he is four or five years old, if not 
sooner, it is utterly impossible to know what true and unper- 
verted instinct would require. If instinct, under better trainings 
as some have maintained (I think, however, very erroneously), 
might have been an unperverted guide, she certainly is not so 
now. Nor is mere reason, as a guide, without science, much 
better. 

904. It is, I am well aware, a common saying, that what is 
meat for one person is poison for another. Taken with some 
limitation of meaning, and as we now are, with aU our acquired 
habits, both pervert^ and unperverted, the saying has truth in 
it ; but, in the abstract, it would be utterly false. For, has it 

What is said of certain substances half cooked 1 What la said of the 
cookery of the egg 1 

Is there not sndi a thing as excessiTO cookery ? Do we not, generally, 
cook too mnch ? What is said of frying food ? Relate the amcdote of 
Commodore Nicholson. What is said of toasted bread ? How should 
sea£oninp8 be applied to our food, if applied at all? What story is toU 
of a foreigner 1 What is said of tiiie moral abases of cookeryt 
15* 
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not been shown (900,. 9Q^) Umt .ctul<ken at ^ fii^st relish, prefer, 
and digest well, thq sam^ things ? , . 

905. I have, indeed, sf en a few men tliat could not relish 
milk or bread, though we (cquld hardly go so far as to say they 
were their "poison ;** but who has ever seen children that did 
hot love new milk,, and good wholesomis bread? And, in 
truth, the number of adufts that'do libt relish plain milk and 
bread is exceedingly small. " 

906. Were everything as it should be, toankind would, no 
doubt, pass from the use of milk, thieir first food', to that of bread 
and fruits. What the instinct suggested, even though it should 
be on the wane, would be encouraged by the increasing, usurp- 
ing higher power, reason. And were it practically desirable, or 
even safe, to confine ourselves, all our lives long, to these two 
articles — plain bread and fruit— ^I suppose the saying above 
(904) would be just as true o£ the animals, in their natural 
wild state, as of man. 

907. That br^ad, or breadstuffs, or what we call farinaceous 
food, is the staflf of life, beyond th^ n^er^st infancy, is, I sup- 
pose, undeniable. For, admitting the Bible-trio — com, wine, 
and oil — »to include the whole of human food, it would still be 
true that bread (com) should stand at the head of the list ; or^ 
as a general rule, should occupy the middle of the table. . 

908. But, by corn or bread, we no more mean one .particular 
kind of bread, to the exclusion of all others, than by wine, the 
juice of the grapQ,, (exclusively.. A? wipe is the representative 
of the fruit juices, wheth,er expressed into " Pharaph's cup,"— no^ 
'Jermented, — or l^^ken in the pulp where nature has ^bedded 
them, so bread or com, or bre^id-corji, is the representative ,of 
all the farinaceous substances in human use. 

909. Thus, Yi^ m9j hay^ thread, ijotj o;jly. from Indian com, 
but from wheat rye,, barley,, oats, etc. "Inen^we pafiy have 
many half-breads, so to cailtliem.. Such are^ ric^, beans, peas, 
chestnuts, arrow-root, sagQ, tapioca,^ etc, All these belong to 
the centre of tne table ; hot perhaps at the same meal, but 
they are all central articles/ THey all "belong to the corn or 
breadneom famUjr.* ^^liey are all the staflTbr staple pf Kfe. 

910. Then, again', eadi article may be prepared in so many 
different ways, as^to add' greatly to- the intereiBt of those who 
desire variety. Tftus, Indian com may bo boiled, parched, tor- 
refied, crocked, gi^im^ Go^sel^.or. fit^ely, ari,d ipaade into loaves 
thicker or thmner; .as welj as/fei^ja^d into i^veral^kujds of 
puddings, Which, iiji reality, are but (^ 8p^.c}i9S of tiwp bread. And 
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all this, iooy without the admixture of anything else hut water* 
And so of nearly all the articles belonging to the com family, 
or first class of human food. 

911. Again, there may be mixtures* of various sorts of 
bread-corn, should our perverted and half-perverted palates de- 
sire it. Thus, we may make bread or plain puddings of Indian 
and wheat, Indian and rye; of rye and wheat; of rye, wheat, and 
Indian. Or, with any of these grains, we may mix boiled chest- 
nuts, potatoes, or rice. All these belong to our first class^ or 
middle-of-the-table division; and they may be made in such 
ever-varying proportions as to seem like so many new dishes. 

912. From what has been said in former parts of this work 
(537—542), it is obvious that these various forms Qf what I have 
called bread, are of various excellence, according to their firm- 
ness or adaptedness to easy mastication, and according to their 
natural or unnatural re-union into such shape as is suited well 
to human mastication. 

913. For bread, in order to be perfect, should be practically 
the reninion of the ground or broken parts of farinaceous 
substances, with a single addition, that of combining water 

• with it and forming it into, masses larger than the original 
.kernels. And the more these larger masses,^ whether we oall 
>them cakes or loaves, can be made* to approximate, in consis- 
'teocy or firmness of texture: to the original. grain, and also 
the less the change of properties, the better their adaptation to 
the laws of health, and the more legitimate the coc^ery. 

914« This is'said^ I repeaty.on the presumption that they 
-who use it are healthy, or have tolerably sound teeth ; for I 
have admitted elsewhere (885) that, if there is disease, whether 
of the teeth or of. any other part, the medical adviser may, at 
.his. discretion, allow the attraction of cohesion in the mass 
to be diminished somewhat from its original or normal con- 
'jdition.; 

915. Fruits. or fruit juices, of which the word wine is here 
made the representative, form our second class of food ; and, 
to carry out the original idea (907), should form a concentric 
'Circle €fD the table, enclosing the bread. Observe, however, 
^that in all this, I refer to adults, and not to little children. 
Fruits and mflk seem incompatible with each other; and 

i 

* If it shcHiId be said thai I object elsewhere to mixtures or made 
dtfih^, I reply that -the mixture of farina with fiour is not u madd 
sdinh, properly speaking. 
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children who use milk should have little to do with fruit. 
The fruit-juices — the wine, as I have called it — are the milk 
of adults. 

916. These — the fruits — may grace our tables just a? 
they came from the hand of the Great Preparer, or roaj 
iindergo rational processes of cookery. I do not say that 
many of them can legitimately be cooked ; but a few of them 
can. The quince, several kinds of pears, and perhaps the 
sweet apple, and a few others, may be improved by baking. 
But we are to have a section of this chapter exclusively on 
the use of fruits. 

917. One class of food, if indeed it deserves the name of 
a. class, is hardly included in the foregoing division and ar- 
rangement of alimentary substances — I mean the bulbous roots. 
These, except the potato, which would seem to belong to the 
farinaceous, are less valuable than farinaceous food ; nevertheless 
a few of them deserve our attention. These are the turnip, 
carrot, beet, parsnip, and radish. 

918. The most valuable of these is the turnip, though the 
beet has usually been preferred, especially by the young. 
The beet and carrot certainly contain more nutritious matter 
than the turnip ; but then they are not so easy of digestion. 
The turnip, if properly cooked, is exceedingly easy of solu- 
tion, and probably so of digestion. Bread, in England, has 
even been made of it 

919. Most of the esculent roots are best when roasted in 
hot ashes. But, as this method of cookery, in the age of 
stoves, is not very joonvenient, baking and boiling are usually 
preferred. Baking divests them of a large portion of their 
water, as it' does the fruits, which is an advantage not to be 
overlodced. Like roasting, it renders them more digestible^ 
as well as more agreeable. 

920. The nuts, except the chestnut and hazel-nut, may be 
regarded as belonging to the oily class of productions. They 
are, however, exceedmgly hard of digestion, to such stomachs 
as most of those we meet with in civic life. In a normal 
state of the stomach, there is reason to believe they would be 
digestible and healthy. In order to be nourishing, they must, 
of course, be*finely and thoroughly masticated. 

921. This class of substances — the oily — is last in order, 
and last in point of importance. It is not, however, to be 
lightly passed over, especially as so lai'ge a portion of our 
population still ding to it The nuts, as we beive seen, will 
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do for strong stomachs. Others may need milk, or the pro- 
ducts of milk. If flesh is used at all, it should be used 
chiefly for the sake of its oil. 

922. We are not obliged, however, to resort to nuts on 
the one hand, or to flesh on the other, in order to procure oiL 
Nearly all the farinaceous articles, with some of the fruits, 
contain such quantities of it as is best for human health, in all 
parts of the world, except, perhaps, in the frozen regions of 
the extreme north and south ; and probably there, also, if it 
could be obtained readily, and in a good state of preservation. 

923. Thus, each contains, according to its different varieties, 
from four to nine per cent of oil ; oatmeal two per cent ; and 
rice a very little. Plums are said to contain thirty-three per 
cent, and grapes, and most other fruit, a small portion. The 
olive contains from thirty to forty per cent. 

924. To those who doubt whether these substances furnish oil 
enough for all the purposes of health, it is sjiflScient to say 
that the inhabitants of the Ticin, according to the testimony 
of travellers, live almost wholly on food from Indian com, 
and yet are among the most robust of our race. Their 
laborers in that region are even preferred, on public roads 
and elsewhere, to the athletic Swiss, their neighbors. 

925. Nor do the armies of South America, when, during a 
forced march of 600 miles, they have lived exclusively on 
parched com, suffer any inconvenience for want of sufficent oil in 
tkeiT food. And those who are familiar with the early history 
of New England, know very well what large use the savages 
of the country ma,de of what they called their nokake. 

926. The wild men of Borneo, as they are called — though 
I know not what they really are — which have, for some time, 
been traversing this country by way of public exhibition, never, 
till within a year or two, have used any kind of oily food, except 
what is obtainable from fruits and farinaceous substances. 
Tet, beyond the possibility of a doubt, though weighing less 
than fifty pounds each, their strength greatly exceeds that of 
any grown man to be found among us. 

927. But I need not go further. We have before us, at 
least in imagination, a well furnished table. We have an 
extensive variety of farinaceous articles and fruits, with several 
agreeable and not hurtful roots ; and, for those who can 
bear them, a variety of nuts. Then, for those who require 
them, there remain to be added to the list of the oily sub- 
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stances, the various kinds of flesh, fish, and fowl, which have^ 
hj common usage, been so long sanctioned. 

928. Then, too, there are the animal products ; of which 
the most important and most healthy, except milk, is eggs. 
Thej are almost one-third oiL Fresh butter and new cheese 
are also tolerable food, and abound in oil, of course. Old 
or salted butter and old cheese, as we have seen, are irritating, 
if not poisonous. 

BSCTIOK XXTII. — ON FXUITS AS FOOD. 

929. So far as I am acquainted, it has been customary among 
ns, until within a few years, to eat fruit of most kinds at all 
times and hours of the day, whenever the appetite, however 
capricious, seemed to dictate. Seldom, if ever, till quite re- 
cently, has it been eaten as a part of our meals, like the soup, 
the fish, or the potato. When used at the table, it has been as 
an adjunct, and not as a principal dish ; or, at most, as a dessert. 
Thus, baked sweet apples, or berries, with milk, or raisins, 
apples, grapes, oranges, figs, or the like, have been used as a 
dessert, time immemorial. 

930. But, within a few years, the custom of having fruit at 
the table, from the first of our sitting down, and of regarding it as 
a principal dish, has been gaining ground very fast. It began 
with the rich ; but has been followed, to a greater or less ex- 

Questions. — Can there be any doubt what is the best food for in- 
fancy ? Are onr ap]3etite8 — that for food not excepted — perverted or 
fallen ones ? What is said of milk and bread as an illustration ? Beyond 
the merest infancy, do we know what instinct would demand ? How far 
can instinct be relied on ? 

How far is it true that one man's meat is another's poison ? Is bread, 
after infancy, or is it not, the staff or staple of life ? What is said of the 
trio, com, wine, and oil ? What great class of alimentary substances 
does com here represent ? What are some of the farmacea ? What is 
meant by wine 1 Does this incldde fermented wine ? What is said of 
nuts ? What of the other oily substances ? What is the true physiolo- 
gical idea of good bread ? Are fruit-juices and milk compatible in their 
action ? Should the fruits ever be cooked ? What is said of the bulbous 
roots ? What of the turnip inparticular ? What are the best modes of 
cooking the esculent roots T What is said of the nuts as food ? What is 
said of other oily substances ? What of flesh, fish, and fowl ? Are we 
compelled to the use of these, in order to obtain oil enough for the system? 
What proportion of oil do some vegetables and fruits contain ? What 
is said of^ the armies of the south, in some of their forced marches ? 
What is said of the wild men of Borneo ? What makes up a well-set 
physiological table ? What is said of the animal products ? 
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tent, by other classes. It is hoped and beHered that what is 
BO ^eU began will in a few jtakhe perfected. 

931. Should the potato oontinae diseased, I am not without 
the hope that the apple may be its substitute. It differs, of 
course, in its properties, from that excellent and long-tried 
friend ; and yet, on the whole, would probably be almost as 
valuable, ^d, by proper management, it could be had, at all 
times of the year, in nearly as good condition as the potato. 

932. It wiU doubtless take some time so to fasten upon the 
public mind the idea that fruits are food, as to give to the apple 
a standing and character among us, similar to that which the 
potato now sustains. For there will not then, at first, be any 
place for our acrid condiments, — our mustard, pepper, salera- 
tus, etc., — or even our sugar and salt Habit, as you know, 
is exceedin^y powerfrd. 

933. Sugar, milk, molasses — ^and perhaps certain sauces *— 
we might indeed soon learn to relish on our fruits ; for some 
advance in this department has been made abeady. But, to 
learn to relish apples, or strawberries, or peaches, when well 
besprinkled with mustard or cayenne, or well permeated with 
gravies, or even well showered with salt, will be a work of 
slower progress. And yet, in the nature of things — apart from 
custom or fashion — I know of no reason why mustard or 
pepper are not as well adapted to an apple, baked or raw, or 
to strawberries or cherries, as to a potato. 

934. We have a few among us who say, men can live 
— nay, even live and labor hsud — in the exclusive use of 
fruits. I have known those who did this for a few years, and 
yet all went on well with them. But I have never known 
the experiment tried sufficiently long to be satisfactory. Such 
an experiment, to be decisive, would require more than one in- 
dividual, and a longer time than merely a few years. 

935. Some have endeavored to show that the word which, in 
the Scriptures, is translated bread, as used in a general sense, 
might as well mean fruits as farinaceous articles. This cer- 
tainly may be the Scripture meaning occasionally ; but I think 
it must be but rarely, after all. When the Saviour and Paul 
so often broke hready can any one believe they had nothing before 
them but fruit ? 

936. But, to repeat the idea, fruits, though second to bread 
in point of importance, are yet second to bread only. Bread 
and fruits, in tiie larger sense of the term^ such as I have used, 
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contain all the essentials of a correct human diet ; whether it 
be for combustion in the lungs, as the chemists call it, or for 
nutrition — whether for blood, flesh, brain, or bones. Other 
things may indeed be added, by way of indulgence or gratifica- 
tion ; but these, when they can be had in perfection and abun- 
dance, are most undoubtedly all that are indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

937. There are abuses, with regard to fruits, which deserve 
consideration. For, while I recommend fruit as an indispensa- 
ble part of our table fare, daily, I do not recommend its indis- 
criminate or illimitable use. There are times and seasons and 
circumstances, to which it is less applicable than to others. 
There are also cases to be found where it is wholly inapplica- 
ble. 

938. Thus, as I have more than once said, frxiits are not at 
all adapted to the wants of young children, especially nursing 
children. They are not very good for them, in fact, as long aa 
they use milk, whether it be in one way or another^ These 
juices of fruits are believed to be intended as a substitute for 
milk (915), never as an accompaniment. 

939. Fruits are not so good in the evening as in the early 
part of the day. We have an old adage, that '^ Fruit is gold 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night" In any 
event, it is best in the early part of the day. If the first meal 
is not received till ten or eleven o'clock, that is the best time 
for fruit ; but, if the custom of taking a very early breakfast is 
to be continued, my advice is to use the frxiit at the second 
meal, or dinner. 

940. Those fruits are generally best for health, which, when 
perfectly ripe, dissolve most readily and completely in the mouth. 
Those which have thick skins, or large seeds, or hard insoluble 
masses in the centre, should be eaten with great care ; and 
their doubtful parts rejected. Fruits with stringy pulps are 
not so good as those whose pulps are more friable and tender. 

941. Fruit, to be usefiil as food, should be perfect It should 
be neither unripe, nor in a state of decay. It should be adapted 
to the other articles which are conjoined with it, to the tem- 
perament and habits of the individual^ and to the season of 
the year in which it is used. 

942. Fruits, of many kinds, are in perfection but a very 
short time. The purple mulberry, for ^ple, is in peife^ 
tlon but a few minutes. The strawberry and raspberry are in 
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^ perfection a little longer, but not long. The cherry is in per- 
fection several hours ; but we can hardly say days^ even of 
this. The blackberry is short lived, but the whortleberry and 
bilberry last longer. The melon is not long lived, but will re- 
main in perfection several days. The currant is in perfection 
a little longer still, and so ^^ peach and plum. But the apple 
and pear are very long lived ; and some of these retain dieir 
excellence nearly all winter. 

943. We see, hence, how difficult it must be for the poor, and 
for those who, from any cause whatever, rely wholly on an or- 
dinary market for their fruits, to procure them in the best and 
most healthy condition. In general, they are carried to the 
market, by design, a little green ; for how else could they be 
kept till a sale could be effected ? Hence, in &ct, we seldom 
have any perfect fruits of the more evanescent kinds in our 
markets. Every one knows that the orange, lemon, banana, 
and other foreign fruits, are plucked before they ripen ; but it 
is little better with the fruits which are raised and marketed 
among us. 

944. We may also hence see how important it is iat those 
who wish to have strawberries, cherries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries, etc., in perfection, that they should raise them for them- 
selves. Nor is it so difficult as many suppose. Whatever may 
be their varied occupations, most men and women have leisure 
enough for this purpose. Females, even, would not be so much 
taxed by being compelled to raise fruits for their families as 
they now are by being compelled to spend days and nights in 
suffering from feeble health, and from the various fonns of 
disease! 

945. There is, therefore, neither room nor occasion for dis- 
couragement. , Most of us have — I repeat — time enough 
for raising all the fruit our families need, and in frdl perfec- 
tion. But we must not hesitate, even if ^scouragements arise. 
We are not at liberty to reject fruits, beyond the merest thresh- 
old of infancy. Divine Providence has pointed to their use as 
a part of our diet, and in a way which the most obtuse among 
us ought to understand. 

946. I refer here to the wise adaptation of particular food 
to particular seasons. Thus, the strawberry would not be so 
well adapted to the great heats of summer, when strong acids 
and much liquid are needed to counteract the tendency of the 
system to morbid thirst and incipient putrescency, as the cur- 
rant, and the melon, and the cucumber. But these laat would 

16 
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be equally tmadapted to the wants of the sj-stem, or the de- 
mands of the season, in the month of Jmie. 

947. Then, too, the apple and pear, which last almost all 
winter, some kinds of which are hardly ripe when winter ar- 
rives, and in fact would seem to be undei^ing a ripening pro- 
cess nearly all winter, would be very poor things in the early 
part of summer, and even in June or July. Dq not these con- 
siderations show, as plainly as words could do it, what the indi- 
cations of Providence are, in this matter ? I could as well 
resist the belief that two and two make four, as that these fruiti 
are intended for our use. 

948. Taken properly, and in the order I have mentioned, — 
that is, when they are ripe, — they have a tendency to prevent 
disease. I know that a different opinion has in times past pre- 
vuled. But, if fruits ever cause disease, it is when they are 
imperfect or improperly used ; for, if rightly used, they are 
better as preventives than a whole world of medicinal agents. 

949. It is a matter of much more doubt whether fruits which 
are preserved by removing air from them, or reducing greatly 
their temperature — according to the si^estions of Dr. Ross 
and others — are preventive of disease ; for the object, in this 
case, is not to use them in their season, but otU of it. The fact 
that when thus used they do not make us sick immediately, is, 
far enough from being positive proof that they do not slowly 
injure us, or at least that they do us good. 

950. Some regard must always be had to the temperam^it 
and habits of an individual Thus, the man of bilious temper- 
ament and dyspeptic habits must avoid eating too freely of the 
Bweet fruits ; for, owing to his debilitated digestive system, they 
will be apt either to irritate, or to run into acidity. Currants, 
and other sour but agreeable fruits, will suit his stomach, sur- 
prising as it may seem, better than sweet ones. So, too, of the 
extremely nervous person. 

951. I have repeatedly said that milk and fruits do not, as a 
general rule, go well together. So it is with many other things. 
Bread, especially bread crust, is best with fruits. Bice, how- 
ever, is by no means unfriendly to a union with them. The 
drier, harder, firmer fruits may go well with potatoes, and with 
peas and beans ; but with the very juicy fruits they would not 
harmonize. 

952. Of the use of unripe fruits it remains for me to add a 
few words. Not that there is much danger to adults from un- 
ripe fruits, aa they seldom eat them unoooked; though children 
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Bometimes — indeed very frequently — abuse themselves in 
this way. They are unwilling to wait for them to ripen. A 
cherry that is beginning to turn red, they regard as ripe ; and 
forthwith they compete with the birds for the prize. 

953. But my remarks on this point should be directed chiefly 
to green or unripe fruit, when cooked. Currants, gooseberries, 
and apples, plucked ere they are half ripe, and stewed, or 
made into pies, are exceedingly common. Many think that 
cooking, with the addition of sugar and other seasonings, re- 
moves their bad qualities and lenders them healthy. 

954. Now, I do not hesitate to say that much more sickness 
is caused by these unripe fruits after they are cooked than be- 
fore* In their crude state, uncooked, comparatively few would 
be eatem Then, again, cooking only makes unripe fruit solu- 
ble, and the addition of condiments renders it agreeable, and 
tempts us to eat freely of it. 

955. But the cooked fruits contiuli aU the noxious ingre- 
dients that the raw ones do. ' The sun, in the process of ripen- 
ing, may change them to healthy ingredients, but cooking does 
not and cannot do it. All is included that was included be- 
fore they were cooked ; and to this we have added the mawk- 
ish, concentrated, or sickly condiments besides. In this way a 
world of unripe fruit, so to say, is eaten; and a world of 
disease and premature death is the consequence. 

QuBSTiOKB. — What was the most frequent nse of frait in former 
times ? Is it becoming more common to bring it to the table ? How is 
it used at the table ? Is tJiat the tme method of nsm^ fruit ? What 
fruit is almost fit to be a substitute for the potato ? miat popular ob- 
jection will be found to its use ? Could we not learn in time to use all 
•orts of seasonings on the apple, as well as on the potato ? 

Have some people subsisted, for a time, entirely on fruits ? Is such a 
diet probably the best ? Are they the best food next to bread? Should 
fruits be used indiscriminately, and without any limit ? Are they adapted 
to the wants of very young children ? May the fruit juices be called the 
milk of age ? Are miits as good in the evening as in the morning^ ? 
What old adage prevails on l£is subject 1 Are those fhiits the best in 
general, which are most soluble ? Is it indispensable that fruits should 
be perfect ? Are many of the summer fruits in perfection but a very 
short time ? Is it not extremely difficult to procure perfect fruit without 
raising it for ourselves ? Have we time for this ? 

Does the Divine Hand seem to point to the use of fhiit as a part of our 
meals ? What proof have we of tiiis ? Do fruits used in this wav pre- 
vent disease? Has a contrary opinion formerly prevailed? What is 
said of their use, out of the appropriate season ? In their use, must due 
regard be had to the habits and temperament of an individual? What 
are the best accompaniments of fruit at titble ? Are children extremely 
fond of unripe fruits ? Which are worst for health, the cooked unripe 
fruits, or those which we uncooked? What reason can be given fbrthi8>; 
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SECTIOir XXTIII. — COOKBBT AS IT SHOULD B<. 

4 

956. Most of the little talent woman possesses at inyentiony 
80 far as llie culinaiy art is concerned, is manifested in taking 
very indifferent or insipid articles, and making them not only 
palatable, but positively agreeable. The great question, with 
her, is not whether she can make changes, by her art, favorable 
to health, or even to Christian economy; but rather whether she 
can render them more agreeable to our fallen standard of taste. 
She ' does not inquire whether Grod will be pleased with the 
changes she makes, but whether man will be. 

957. Thus, suppose green apples, currants, etc, to be in the 
garden at the same time with ripe ones, and both in the great- 
est abundance, so as to render it entirely optional with the 
housekeeper which she uses. We will still further suppose 
them equally accessible. Which will she prefer to place upon 
the table for her guests, —the cooked green fruite, or the un- 
cooked ripe ones ? Except in the case of a very few, who have 
of late dared to oppose the fashions, can there be a doubt ? 

958. In the one instance, woman would have no opportunity 
to evince her skill, or secure either approbation or a<hniration. 
The food prepared by Heaven's own culinary processes, so to 
call them, would be simply eaten without note or comment. 
But making sour, bitter, or insipid green articles into sauces, 
pies, tarts, puddings, etc, by various and tedious admixture and 
combination, may perhaps gain her a litde reputation. 

959. Now, few housekeepers will do this in ignorance of the 
general fact that green fruits are unhealthy. And yet, unad- 
dicted to reflection on this subject, and to have any higher 
standard of action than a regard to the good opinion of their 
fellow creatures, they seem to flatter themselves that they can 
actually improve the condition of the substances they take in 
hand. They improve a little, they would seem to think, upon 
the handiwork of .the Creator. 

960. But it is not so; and it is high time they should 
know it They make them worse rather than better. They 
are, we know, more palatable. They pass the mouth and 
throat very quietly, to perform their work of destruction in the 
stomach and intestines. Woman, during aU this, professes 
Christianity, perhaps, — which requires us to do all things to the 
glory of God, preparing food as well as anything else. This 
fihe has not done; she has glorified herself! 

961. Who is not aware that thousands of boshels of green 
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fruit, of varions kinds, are swallowed in New York and Boa- 
ton, every day, at certain seasons of the year ; not merely by 
the poor and necessitous, who can hardly a£S>rd to buy that 
which is better, but by the comfortable, and even the opulent ? 
Yet some of these fruits (!k>ntain the deadly prussic acid, in 
small quantity : whether cooked or uncooked, makes little di& 
ference. 

962. Another case is that of the potato. Thousands of 
families will turn away from the use of the boiled or baked per- 
fect potato, to eat a miserably poor, unripe, watery thing, in 
the shape of the genuine article ; when they know, or might 
know, Uiat it is as unfit for the stomadi as a mass of common 
putty. Why do they make the exchange? First, because 
ihey mast have something Tiew, Secondly, because the season- 
ings of the imperfect artide delight them more than the natural 
excellences of the perfect one. How long shall cookery, by 
Christians, be prostituted to such unworthy and unhallowed 
purposes? 

968. The true preparation of food, on Christian principles, 
would neither require nor permit a waste of valuable time on 
things in themselves indifferent, even though it should effect a 
slight improvement in their condition ; nor an expenditure of 
time in attempting to alter or amend such things as God has 
already perfected. It would allow us to take the good things 
of God, and, if possible to do so cheaply, improve them. Axt 
should adorn nature, — it should never be a substitute for it. 

964. Thus, we may lawfully take wheat, com, rice, apples, 
and other simple articles of food, and, by healthfuJ processes of 
preparation, try to make them better. Then we may combina 
things which are not greatly dissimilar, such as rice and wheat, 
rye and wheat, potatoes and arrow-root, etc These combina- 
tions of farina with farina would not be as objectionable in 
themselves as the combination or union of opposites (911). 

965. One danger to which we are liable, in making up our 
mixtures of various sorts of food which are unlike each other, 
is that of bringing into play new chemical affinities, whose re- 
sults may, for anything most housekeepers can know, be viru- 
lent poison. Such things as this have happened a thousand 
times, and have resulted, many a time, in the loss of health 
and life. 

966. But, above all the rest, cookery, except on Christian 
and scientific principles, is a wicked waste of time. For ex- 
ample, a housekeeper, or dairy-womani in changing milk into 

16» 
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cheese, requires equal to three months of vahiable time to make 
three thousand pounds of cheese. Now, the latter, when made, 
is neither so agreeable to a correct taste, nor so digestible, as the 
former ; nor is there, in the aggregate, so much nutriment. 

'967. These three months, expended to no valuable purpose, 
bj woman, who was destined, not to make cheese, but to be an 
angel of mercy, are they not worse than wasted ? How much 
might a female as intent on doing good — instructing the igno- 
rant, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, or visiting the 
prisoner — as John Howard or Elizabeth Fry was, perform in 
three months ? How many bodies might she, perhaps, save ; 
and, perchance, how many souls ? 

968. It can be demonstrated, beyond doubt, that an active 
woman, who is ftdly imbued wilii the spirit of Christian cook- 
ery, is perfectly competent to prepare food for two hundred or 
two hundred and fifi^y individuals, such as usually make up our 
families. Whereas, now, the energy spent in cooking for two 
hundred and fifty persons is equal to the whole time of from six 
to ten efficient laborers. These things ought not so to be. 
They will not be so always. A better day is coming, or Scrip- 
ture and sdence are mere humbuggery. 

SBCTIOK XXIX. — GOOD APPBTITB8. 

969. Many among us seem to regard the human appetites as 
essentially and truly sinful, even when not dishonored by abuse 
or excess. This is, at least, their theory — how well their 
practices correspond with their theory is quite another question. 
Hence their aim, professedly, all their lives long, is to eradicate 
or annihilate them. Most happily for humanity, they ace 
unsuccessfuL 

Questions. — How do housekeepers generally apply their inventiye 
talent? Will von give an example ? Are our cooks utterly ignorant of 
the laws of health ? Why, then, do they not cook according to their best 
knowledge of what these laws require ? Why do Christian women seek 
to glorify themselves rather than God ? What may be seen, to illustrate 
our errors on this subject, by looking into the city of New York ? What 
is said of potato cooking, to illustrate human folly ? What is it said true 
Christian cookery would require ? Present a few examples illustrative c^ 
this principle. To what danger does our habit of mixing up things in the 
processes of cookery particularly expose us 1 Does our modem system 
of cookery — if svstem it may be called — involv6 a wicked waste of time? 
What is said of cheese-making, by way of example ? For how many 
people, old and young, on an average, might oae efficiexit womaa prepara 
•uitable food ? Ought these things so to bs ? 
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970. For our appetites, though perverted, are still appetites, 
and God intended Uiej should he so. Thej were designed for 
our happiness ; nay, for our moral elevation. They are like 
the heetle or mall ihat impels forward; except that, as they are 
without intelligence, they need the direction of a higher power 
— ^the head. They are not, indeed, the lever by which we are 
to be raised heavenward, but the fulcrum on which it must rest 

971. The grand point to be secured with regard to our ap- 
petites, after having found out the Divine intention respecting 
them, is to keep them in the precise shape which Providence 
designed. This being done, they minister to our happiness, 
individually and as a race ; both here and hereafter. Used as 
a fulcrum for the great lever of Christiaaity, they are a means 
of lifting us toward the Eden whence we came. 

972. It has aheady been shown (657, 658, 704-707) that 
we ^ould never lose our appetites ; or, in other words, ^ould 
never eat enough. The truth is, we should never — if we wish 
to be efficient or use^ — be without good appetites for a single 
moment of our lives. By night or by day, at home or abroad, 
at the end of a meal, no less — or, at least, little less — than at 
the beginning, every living being who is in health should have 
a good appetite. 

973. More than even this may be said. Every truly healthy 
person has this at every moment of his life. Did his head-^ 
the higher power — so will it, he would gladly sit down and 
partake of a hearty meal of any plain thing fit for the stomach 
which could be named, and enjoy it. 

974. It is indeed true, that he who is impelled by his bodily 
propensities may be powerful to do evil as weU as good ; but 
thus, He who made us to be free agents no doubt intended it 
should be. He made us to take the kingdom of heaven by ^ vio- 
lence ; " but he also left us capable of descending to the lowest 
hell, if so we determine. ^ Heaven but persuades," says an old 
English poet, " almighty man decrees." But man's almighti- 
ness — his efficiency for good or for evil — depends, in no 
stinted degree, on his appetites. Take these away, and you 
make him as inefficient at the court of a heavenly monarch, as 
he would be at that of an earthly or diabolical one. 

975. Would we elevate man to his truly normal state, we 
must arm him with mighty appetites ; but we must, at the same 
time, give him the disposition and self-control which will secure 
their right direction. <* Always drink before you are dry, and 
you will never be dry," said the half idiot (658). The secret 
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of 80 eaHng and drinkmg as never to be tmlj hxmgrj or tliirstjy 
was well known in practice, long before any fool in Athens or 
America divulged it. 

976. We rise in the morning, refreshed by sleep, and ready, 
with the addition of a little brisk exercise of body and mind, 
for almost any efforts not superhuman. But, before we have 
accomplished much, perhaps anything at all, while the system 
is still weU replenished with good blood and nervous and cere- 
bral energy, and with everything, in short, which is needful, we 
proceed to load the stomach. It is empty ; and though, as yet 
it asks for nothing, unless from bad habit, it will receive a rea- 
sonable amount, and make the best disposition of it possible. 

977. Being just raised from the deadi of sleep, and tenacious 
of life, we go on very well with our load tOl noon. But our 
stmnachs are then hardly unloaded, and at all events there is no 
real hunger. Yet the presence of tasteful viands in rich profu- 
sion, made to tempt us, excites the imagination no less than 
gratifies the eye, and we partake. But, I repeat^ we eat before 
we are hungry. 

978. The evening meal finds us with only half an i^petite, 
as the dinner did. But we eat again, either with or without 
provocatives, and often of the most indigestible food in which 
we are accustomed to indulge — the pie, the cake, the cheese, 
the sauces, the preserves, and the tea. Then we retire to our 
beds to sleep, if we can, -— at least to dream, — to rise the next 
day and pursue the same beaten round, only with greater loss 
of appetite than before. 

979. Is it, then, an exaggeration to say that we never have 
good appetites; or that such a thing as a good appetite is 
hardlj known ? From the cradle to the grave — from birth to 
death «- as a general rule, to which I know there may be a few 
exceptions, we eat before we are really and truly hungry ; and 
thousands and millions pass through the world without once 
enjoying a truly normal appetite. 

980. How sad would be the condition of a world without 
appetites 1 How enfeebled, and even crippled, would men be 
—what triple eunuchs — without the motive to strong effort 
which these are designed to afford! It would, indeed, be 
something above the pit which is bottomless ; but it would not 
be a world of happiness. 

981. How much below what it might be, then, is a world in 
which, by the constant anticipation of eveiy want, the bodily 
powers are debilitated — where none are what th^ might be^ 
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and where few are even in tolerable strength and energy ! Yet 
such a world as this is the one in which we live. Not, indeed, 
as it came from the hands of Him who saw it to be good, verj 
good ; but as it comes from the hands of perverted, fallen man. 

982. One" reflection here, both compensatory and consolatory. 
To what sublime heights, in intellect and pious worth, may 
men arrive, when all shall not only hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, but after everything else subordinate to this, 
after which God intended they should hunger! If a few 
greater and lesser lights are pleasant to behold, how much 
more glorious the sight when the whole moral firmament shall 
be studded, as it one day will be and must be, with suns and 
stars of the first magnitude I 

983. How great the mistake of those who, in order to rouse 
an appetite at once, actually enfeeble it. He who has lost his 
appetite should not attempt to call it up by excitants. For, 
should he partially succeed, it would be but to sink him still 
lower in the slough of inertiaa than before. The way to have 
a good appetite for food is never to lose it* And the way to 
gain it, when lost, is to suffer the machinery of digestion to rest 
till it arrives. 

984. They who will follow out the suggestions of this sec- 
tion, will do much to preserve their physical integrity ; but 
they who obey all the laws of health will do still more. How- 
ever, it is they who obey all law, moral and physical, and who 
fellow an ancestry that never disobeyed, who alone can expect 
appetites which are perfect. 



QuESTiOKS. — Are the human appetites essentially sinful 1 Is it not, 
tiien, in yain to attempt to annihilate them? Are our appetites blind 
guides ? To what may they be compared ? By what is the mall or beetle 
to be directed ? Does our duty lie, so far as the appetites are concerned, 
in giving them the right direction ? Should we ever lose our appetites ? 
Do not the appetites, in giving us force, render us powerful for evil as 
well as for good ? Must the human appetites be strengthened rather than 
weakened, in order to secure the greatest height of moral elevation ? 

What is said to be the ordinary routine of eating and drinking for the 
day ? Is a normal or natural appetite rarely known among us 1 What 
would be the aspect of a world without appetites ? Must we return to 
good appetites ? How shall he who has lost his appetite contrive to re- 
gain it ? Is it desirable to obey all law ? In whom alone can we expect 
to find perfect appetites ? 

* Xbe Ule Amot Lammiee Mid, ^* Begin to mJk Atmgyy, and ktif off kimgntr," 
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HBCTIOH XXX.— THIRST AKD DSIKKS. 

985. Thirst may be natural, or it may be morbid, that is, 
diseased. In the present state of things and of the dietetic art, 
it is for the most part morbid. Natural thirst, like natural 
appetite for food, is believed to have died out long ago. But 
what are natural and morbid thirst, respectively ? Let us at- 
tend to the distinction. 

986. When the blood is in a healthy condition, it is, as you 
are already aware, chiefly water, or serum. In the whole 
three gallons of it that circulate in the heart, arteries, and 
veins of an adult person, and that dash through the heart every 
three or four minutes, or much oflener, may be found more 
than two gallons and a half, or ten quarts, of water. 

987. Where do we get this liquid ? It does not grow in our 
bodies, most certainly. It is fnofrnfactured there. The water 
and the other ingredients of which it is composed, unite together 
in some way, and form the blood. But how, I say again, does 
the system obtain this water ? 

988. It comes to us, at first, partly through our food. He 
who eats properly very soon receives water enough, through 
this medium, to dilute (or form the serum of) three gallons or 
more of blood. It takes, at the longest, but a very few days. 
But then the blood is wasting every day. The solid parts of it 
—the fibrine— -go to build up or renew the fabric or house the 
Soul lives in ; while the watery parts, at the rate of from two or 
three to six pints a day, pass off through the skin or lungs. 

989. It is quite obvious that, if the blood is used up so 
rapidly, some provision must be made for replacing both its solid 
and more watery parts. Our food indeed continues to furnish it as 
before ; but sometimes the supply falls a little short, and a sen- 
sation is then felt in the mouth and throat, which we call tidrst* 
Did we obey all the physiological laWs, we should drink then, 
and at no other time. 

990. But we do not thus obey. As we shall see (1574, 
1583) we continue to get many hot and irritating things into 
our blood-vessels. In truth, tliey go all over us, and produce 
heat and dryness, and a sensation like thirst. Indeed, we ccM 
it thirst. But it is morbid or diseased thirst. It is a desire for 
drink, when the blood really needs no recruiting. It is a desire 
for something to cool the blood, when it ought not to have been 
heated. 

991. Then we have morbid thirst, too, from another source. 
We have learned to drink in early life, most of us, for the mera 
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pkasure of drinking. Oar friends allowed us to taste certain 
liquids which were agreeable to us, because they were agree- 
able. And, bj the laws of association, whenever now we see 
or think of such liquids, we want them. This, too, we call 
thirst It is so ; but, like the former, it is morbid thirst 

992. But this morbid thirst is not to be despised. When 
the house we live in is on fire — whatever the cause maj have 
been — shall not the fire be extinguished? And what method 
is better adapted to this end than to throw on water ? Surely 
we would not hope to extinguish fire, in one place or another, 
— certainly not in the house we live in, — by throwing on rum, 
brandy, gin, wine, or cider ! 

993. Whether our thirst is natural or morbid, it should be 
removed. And, as in the case of morbid thirst, so in that of 
natural, the proper drink is water. It is water which has 
been taken away from the blood, in perspiration and in other 
ways ; and it is this, and no factitious or mixed liquid, that must 
supply its place. 

994. In fact, no other drink can supply its place. When 
natural thirst exists, and we swallow wine, cider, beer, tea, 
coffee, etc, it is the water alone which these articles contain 
which is absorbed into the blood, and which quenches our 
thirst The other ingredients, in the varied proportions of 
from one to twenty-five per cent, do not aid the work, but 
rather impede it It is, I say, the seventy-five to ninety-nine 
per cent of water contained ia these liquids that quenches 
our thirst 

995. On this principle, as a foundation, w% rest the cause of 
modem temperance. Water is not only the best drink Grod has 
made, at least for this world, but the only drink. Whatever 
mixtures we may swallow, and whether the thirst is natural or 
diseased, it is the water alone that can qiiench thirst And 
hence, as the legitimate object of all drinking is to extinguish 
thirst, we should forever, if possible, exclude all drinks from 
our interior, but this pure, native element 

996. We may indeed err in the use of water — ncOure^s best 
and only. We often do err. When we use it very coldy and 
in large quantities, and rapidly, we abstract too much heat from 
the stomach, and in many instances prodttce thirst ; so that the 
very gratification we receive, by infiaming the lining membrane 
of the alimentary canal, kindles anew the fire as fast as it is put 
out We should drink slowly, and our water should not be 
very cold. • 
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997. Men have died, almost instantly, from, this use of cold 
water, while highly heated. It has sometimes been said, they 
died of sun-stroke; but this last seldom makes its attacks, in 
this climate, unaided by other abuses or indulgences. If the 
men who are said to die in our cities of sun-stroke had always 
obeyed the laws of health, not only in eating and drinking, but 
in everything else, more than one-half of diem would, at this 
moment, have been alive and well, despite of any such thing 
as sun-stroke. 

SECTION XXXI.^ABTIFIGIAL DBimLS. 

998. By artificial drinks, I mean water and something else 
superadded. In the preceding section, I have shown what the 
general objection to their use is ; but a few more suggestions, 
whose object is chiefly to show how and why it is that mixtures 
are incompatible with health, seem desirable, if not indis- 
pensable. 

999. Distilled liquors, by which are meant rum, brandy, gin, 
etc, are mixed liquors ; but they contain so much of alcohol 
(about one-half) that, I suppose, no thinking person will believe 
them to be useftil in quenching thirst, whether natural or mor- 
bid. They doubtless increase it. 

1000. Fermented drinks, from which, by distillation, rum, 
brandy, gin, etc., are procured, may and do, for the time, ex- 
tinguish thirst ; though they increase it in the end. Wine is of 
various strength, containing from eight to twenty-five per cent 
of alcohoL The rest is chiefly mucilage and water, with a 
little acid, especially the tartaric But I speak here of pure 
wines ; for much of the wine of the market is manufactured 
from drugs, vinegar, cider, and other cheap liquids. 

1001. It has been maintained that there is one thing in some 
of our mixtures, besides water, which has the power to quench 
thirst, viz : the acids above mentioned. But these adds, in a 

Questions. — How many kinds of thirst are there ? Is most of onr 
thirst, in these days, morbid ? Is there a large amount of water in the 
blood ? How do we obtain this water ? Does it remain in the blood un» 
changed, or is it used up and renewed a^sdn ? How is the waste of water 
suppUed ? How, then, does natural thirst originate ? And what is its 
object ? What is morbid thirst ? How is it l^st remoyed ? Is natural 
thirst best removed in the same way? Is thirst extinguishable in any 
other way except by water ? Is there, then, any real cGink but water ? 
On what is founded the true doctrine of temperance ? May not cold 
water sometimes injure us 1 How may this happen ? What is said of the 
called 8im-stroke 1 
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concentrated or pure state, would be too caustic or too acrid to 
remove thirst. They would be much more likely to increase it. 
Diluted with water, they allay thirst, as I have admitted; but, in 
this case, is it the acid or the water that accomplishes the 
work? 

1002. Cider is chiefly water, mucilage, and acid. Its natural 
proportion of alcohol can hardly exceed six or seven per cent. 
Ale has also more than ninety per cent of water. Porter is of 
similar strength. Bottled beer, as it comes fix)m the ferment- 
ing vat, has only two or three per cent of alcohol; to which 
a factitious strength is sometimes annexed, by the use of drugs 
or an extra quantity of alcohol. Home-brewed beer has one ' 
to one and a half per cent of alcohol — the remainder is 
chiefly water. 

1003. Bottled beer, as often prepared in this country, de- 
serves a passing notice. A near friend of mine, who manufac- 
tures this article, came to me, once, with the inquiry how much 
alcohol ought to be superadded to a barrel of beer, to give it 
the proper character ! — I had heard of these extra additions 
before ; but my doubts whether the reports were correct or not 
were now removed. 

1004. There are mixtures which have obtamed particular 
names, slightly differing from the above, and are yet, in essence, 
about the same thing. Such are mead and metheglin, in our 
own country ; and arrack, in foreign countries. There are also 
spruce beer, ginger beer, etc. 

1005. Soda water contains no alcohol. It is an effervescing 
article, not a fermenting one. What makes it boil and sparkle 
is the carbonic acid gas which is set free in its preparation. It 
is slightly alkaline ; but only slightly so. It quenches thirst, 
for the time ; but sometimes increases it in the end. So that 
even in this case it is the water that answers the purpose of a 
drink, and the water only. i 

1006. Lemonade, so much used in hot weather, I hardly 
need to describe. If not too much sweetened, its ninety-nine -. 
per cent of water will quench thirst for a time ; but, how much 
of this effect is owing to the water, and how Uttle to the acid, 
no one, I believe, knows. Methuselah did not probably have 
access to it. 

1007. Coffee is a drink prepared from a roasted foreign 
berry. I suppose ninety-nine hundredths of this mixture, in 
its strongest form, are water ; but, along with the rest, is a 
substance, in smaU quantity, that has narcotic or tnedicinal 

17 
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propertiefl. It is also said, b j some, to contain a litde nutri- 
ment ; bat thisy except in the case of additions of milk or sugar, 
is doubtfuL Coffee made of bread, com, rye, &c^ I need not 
describe. 

1008. Tea is of various kinds ; but is generally spoken of 
under two heads — the black and the green. The green is 
narcotic; of the black there are various opinions, but probably 
that, too, is slightly so. Some teas are not only narcotic, but 
poisonous in another way. The Chinese dry them on copper 
sheets, by which means a foreign poison is introduced. Both 
tea and coffee, moreover, when they quench thirst, do so in 
virtue of their ninety-nine per cent of water. 

1009. All these mixed drinks are unhealthy, if we except 
lemonade and coffee made from bread and other simple or 
farinaceous substances. They would be unhealthy used alone, 
but they are still worse with food. Even those which are 
made itam bread, etc, are inferior to water. For the healthy, 
they are all what might be called second best ; and by what 
right can such drinks be used, in a Christian land, when bet- 
ter ones can be had just as well ? 

SECTION XXXII. — DKINKIKa WITH 1CBAL8. 

1010. This subject has been adverted to, in the preceding 
pages, more than once ; but I must invite attenticm to it again, 
in some of its essential features. The principal argument 
hitherto adduced against drinking between me^ls, is, that we 
thus substitute an inferior drink for nature's own. 

1011. But another strong objection to the practice in ques- 
tion is, that it dilutes the gastric juice, so as to deprive it of 
what might be called its intensity. The laws of the human 
system furnish this liquid in just the degree of consist^icy 

Questions. — What is meant by artificial drinks 9 What is said of 
distilled liquors generaUy ? Do they ever quench thirst? What is said 
of fermented drinks ? iJo not acids aid in remoring thirst ? What rea- 
sons are there for this belief? What is said, particularly, of wine ? Are 
cider, ale, porter, and beer, fermented drinks ? What is said, in particu- 
lar of bottled beer ? Are mead, metheglin, and arrack, fermented drinks ? 
Is soda water a fermented drink ? What do you say of lemonade ? What 
of coffee ? Is every form of coffee narcotic or poisonous ? What do you 
say of tea? Which is worst, green or black tea ? What is done by the 
Chinese to their tea which renders it liable to be doubly injurious ? Are 
all the mixed drinks I haye mentioned unhealthy? An they not aU 
uoond heit t And, by what rights as Christiaa peo^^ can w# nao tbo 
srnmid besl^ when firtt best cm be had m eainlj? 
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whicb is best adapted to good and perfect chjmMcafion ; but 
wben diluted with any other drink, even water, must it not ne- 
cessaril J fail to accomplish its intended purpose ? 

1012. For, suppose a person has swallowed with his food 
half a pint of water. What, now, is to be done ? Can the 
work of chymification proceed forthwith ? Here the observa- 
tions of Dr. Beaumont may aid us. He found that the extra- 
neous fluid must be absorbed in the first place ; after which, 
but not before, the work of chymification could go on. 

1013. I may, perhaps, be asked, what is the disadvantage of 
a little delay ? There is at least ims disadvantage, which is, 
that the vital energies which the stomach receives from the 
brain — of which I shall shortly have occasion to say more-— 
are thus expended, in part, on the work of absorbing the extra 
fluid ; so that the great work of the stomach — the work of chym- 
ification — is not commenced till a part of the strength of this 
organ is expended in another direction. 

1014. There is another difficulty. The gastric juice, as 
such, is not made to be absorbed into the system. There is no 
redundancy of it, for such ti purpose. It is in just sufficient 
quantity for a due supply of proper food ; and it is formed and 
poured into the stomach soon after the arrival of the food* 
Now, if we pour a quantity of any of our ordinary mixtures 
into the body to combine with this mass, is there not great 
danger that, during the work of absorbing its watery parts, some 
of the gastric juice itself will be carried into the circulation ? 

1015. In short, it must be obvious that a well-masticated 
mass of food contains just the due proportion of solids and 
liquids which the laws of health demand ; and that all adven- 
titious or artificial substances must be less healthfiil. Why, 
then, will we not foUow nature herself, and not a foolish and 
unnatural custom? 

1016. The usual argument, that, since the domestic animals 
use no drink with their meals, %De should not, is entitled to very 
little weight. It is not always safe to reason from the lower 
animals, whether wild or domestic, to man, who is so much 
above and in some respects unlike them. Besides, we are not 
driven to the necessity of so doing. I have advanced better 
arguments, and in sufficient number. 

Questions. — What is the principal objection to drinking with mealSy 
which has been mentioned in former sections ? Are there not other ob- 
jections ? Will yon name the fixst? What second acguaent is used f 
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SECT. XXXIII.— ^INTLUENCB OF TBB HIKD AHD HSABT ON DKHESTIOH. 

1017. Suppose a person sits down to his dinner in the most 
perfect heaJtb, and with a good appetite. The food before him, 
we will still suppose, pleases him exactly, and he commences 
the work of dispatching it. At this very moment a letter is 
brought him containing unwelcome intelligence — such as the 
loss of property by fire, or at sea ; or the loss of a near and 
dear fi^^end. Is not his appetite gone in an instant ? 

1018. Or suppose that, when he is just sitting down to the ta- 
ble, with a perfect appetite as before, a sudden gust of wind, or a 
startling clap of thunder, brings him under the powerM influ- 
ence of fear. Is not loathing more probable than appetite? 
Some few, I know, are fearless ; but generally the appetite is 
partially or wholly suspended. 

1019. The same remarks are applicable, in greater or less 
degree, to any other strong passion or affection which, for the 
time, wholly absorbs the mind or the heart They are so to the 
elevating as well as the depressing passions — to love, hope, 
joy, etc, when in excess, as well as to fear, grief, hatred, anger, 
envy, etc Sweetser, in his work entitled Mental Hygiene, tells 
us that, under the influence of anger, '^ more or less distress is 
apt to be felt in the region of the stomach ; and the ftmctions 
of this viscus, with those of the liver and bowels, may be se- 
riously disturbed." He even says that " anger destroys the ap- 
petite." 

1020. And why may it not be so ? Broussais, the physiolo- 
gist, says that anger imparts, '^ even to the saliva, poisonous 
qualities ;" and this not merely in cats — a fact well known — 
but in man. And Beaumont assures us that, in the case of St. 
Martin, anger or any other severe emotion would sometimes 
cause a species of inflanmiation of the stomach, and at the same 
time a temporary fit of indigestion. 

1021. But I need not quote authorities on this subject, 
though they are almost innumerable. Most of us know some- 
thing about it fix)m experience. We have all felt the power 
of grief on the one hand, or joy on the other. We seem to be 
affected deep at the pit of the stomach, as it is called, or at the 
pylorus — where are found the large ganglions, or little brains. 

What conclusion must be obvious ? Why is the usual argument — that 
the other animals do not drink with meals — considered as of little weight ? 
Have we not a full amount of testimony on the subject, which is lesa 
doubtful? 
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And does not the very phrase, ^ howeb of compasium^ occmv 
ling in Scripture and elsewhere, take for granted the connection 
between the passions and affections and ^s abdominal region ? 

1022. But the mind, too, no less than the feelings, has an 
influence on the stomach, and on appetite and digestion. How 
many an individual becomes so intensely interested in an ex- 
citing book or in exciting conversation, as to lose all immediate 
desire to eat or drink ? And so of favorite studies. The 
mathematician, deeply engaged in solving his problem, not 
only forgets that the hour for eating has arrived, but actually 
finds, to his surprise, his appetite half gone, as he seats him- 
self at table to gratify it. 

1023. Now, it should not be forgotten, tliat if the larger 
measures of grief, fear, anger, joy, devotion to reading and 
study, etc., exert their larger measures of influence, smaller 
measures of the same passions imd affections, continually opeiv 
ating, cannot be wholly inert. And it is these silent but certain 
results, on appetite and digestion, to which I wish to call your 
attention. 

1024. "Under the habitual influence of fear,** says Sweet- 
ser, and even under the influence of what he calls a morbid 
timidity, "the body grows pale and emaciated, the appetite 
diminishes, the stomach and bowels get disordered, and so en- 
feebled," that the slightest noise, if sudden, or any sudden and 
unexpected appearance, as of an individual, may cause nervous 
tremors and agitations, and even fainting. And is not the 
influence of the mind on digestion considerable ? 

1025. The same author also says, "Dyspepsia is exceed- 
ingly liable to be induced under the protracted operation of 
sorrow.** He quotes Dr. Heberden as saying, that " there is 
hardly any part of the body which does not appear to be deeply 
injured by die influence of great dejection of spirits; and none 
more constantly than the stomach and bowels, which hardly 
ever escape being embarrassed with pains, an uneasy sense of 
fullness and weighty indigestion, acidities, heart-bum, sickness^ 
and wind." 

1026. He goes still further, and adds, that "chronic inflam- 
mation, and even scirrhus and cancer of the stomach, will some- 
times succeed the deep and prolonged influence of the passion** 
I am noticing. It is even Uiought that the extensive ulcera- 
tion of the stomach, of which the Emperor Napoleon is known 
to have died, was originated or excited by the sorrow or chagrin 
arising from his painfiil reverse of fortune, and the wrongs and 

17» 
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unkind treatment he received, or fancied he received, on the 
island of St. Helena. 

1027. The liver is particularly apt to suffer, sooner or later, 
from the influence of mental depression. And one fact, in 
connection with this subject, is very curious. It is the concur- 
rent testimony of such men as M. Pelletan and Sweetser, that, 
in the case of long continued grief, sorrow, and despondency, 
biliafy concretions, or gall-stones, are likely to be found* 
This, if a fact, is a most important one ; especially in a country 
and age when these complaints are becoming every day more 
and more frequent. 

1028. M. Pelletan observes, moreover, that, with regard to 
the victims of suicide, so common in France, while he has never 
found any gall-stones in the livers of those who have destroyed 
themselves on account of sudden reverses of fortune, and in 
the wild transports of despair, he has, a great many times, 
found them in those who have . been induced to commit self- 
murder by long and lasting distress. I mention this to show 
the powerful influence of the mind and heart on this part of 
the great digestive circle ; and especially the probable influence 
of the smaller degrees of depressing passion, when long con- 
tinued. 

1029. I never yet knew a person who gave way for a long 
time to habitual worrying and fretfulness, whose digestion — to 
say nothing of the cerebral and nervous apparatus — did not 
fiufier under it. Indeed, I might safely challenge the world to 
produce an exception — a fair one — to this general rule. As 
certainly as " Laugh and be fat," means " Laugh and be 
healthy," and is true, just so certainly is it true that a want of 
proper cheerfiilness leads to that opposite feeling which is so 
often accompanied by emaciation. 

1030. Were mankind really gallinaceous in their character, 
one might be led to believe that the old-fashioned though vulgar 
caution, " Fret not thy gizzard," was founded on ^ knowledge 
of the general tendency of fretfulness to produce unfavorable 
Results to the stomach, and to the whole digestive system. 

Questions. — What remarkable illustrations of the effects of sudden 
grief on the digestive system are here mentioned ? May not the elevating 
passions, in excess, produce similar results ? What does Dr. Sweetser 
jwy 1 What facts does Broussais mention ^ What is the testimony of Dr. 
Beaumont on Ihis subject 1 Is it not, with most of us, a subject of every 
day experience ? "VVhat is said of the phrase, " bowels of compassion ? " 

May not the excessive application of the mental powers depress and 
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8ECTI0K XXXIY. — HEALTHFUL CONDITION OF THB DIGS8TIVJB 

MACHINERY. 

1031. I have more tlian once alluded to the importance of 
having those parts of the system concerned in the work of 
digestion in good and perfect health. The subject is, however, 
of too much importance to be dismissed without giving to its 
consideration a separate section. 

1032. imperfect teeth and premature decay are not only a 
frequent result of imperfect mastication and chymification, but 
sometimes a cause of it. First — they who have imperfect 
teeth frequently have a soreness, or at least a tenderness, of the 
mouth. The nerve is partly exposed, and a very high 
or very low temperature, or the pressure of very haJd 
substances, is apt to give pain. Hence they neglect to use 
them, were it only to avoid pain. But, secondly, he who has 
lost part of his teeth, and has others which are more or less 
decayed, does not possess the power of thorough mastication^ 
were he disposed to exercise it. The same amount of mastica- 
tion, besides being more painful, will require more time, and, in 
his eagerness to save time, he will defraud himself of his teeth 
and spoil his digestion. 

1033. But diseased salivary glands, no less than diseased 
teeth, are bad for digestion. Whether they are merely debili- 
tated or congested, or only inflamed, no person's chyme, chyle, 
and blood, can be as perfect whenever these glands do not 
perform their perfect work, as when they do. The machinery 
being disordered, the manufactured product suffers, as the con- 
sequence. 

1034. In order to perfect digestion, the esophagus and the 
whole alimentary canal should be sound and healthy. And in 
order to facilitate the passage of the nutritive substances through 
this extended tube, more or fewer glands, called mucous glands, 
are placed in its lining membrane, whose object is to furnish, in 

impair the digestiye powers ? And may not smaller measures of the samo 
passions, affections, and mental influences, when long continued, produce 
similar effects ? Have we not here, also, the testimony of high au&iority ? 
Of ^om 1 Who does Dr. Sweetser himself quote ? What is suspected 
of the cause of death in Napoleon ? Is the liver particularly liable to 
suffer? What observations, in this direction, have been made on the 
bodies of those who have died in France from suicide ? What is the testi- 
mony of the author of this work ? What is said of the saying, " Laugh 
' nd be fat ? " What important hint is thrown out on fretfulness ? 
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due quantity, a suitable fluid to lubricate it. In order, then, to 
have the supply of mucus abundant and healthful, the whole 
tube should be healthy. 

1035. The stomach, in particular, must be healthy. Acidity, 
flatulence, worms, and all foreign bodies or absolutely indi- 
gestible substances, must, of necessity, interfere with the pro- 
cess of healthy chymification. So must habitual pressure of the 
abdomen, by means of a bad position. So, also, a want of that 
agitation of this organ which is produced by gentle Jbodily or 
physical exercise. 

1036. The mind, and its organ, the brain, have much to do 
with the integrity of the stomach and digestive organs ; and, 
consequently, with the results of their activities. When the 
brain and nerves are vigorous, the mind will be so, in nearly 
due proportion ; and a corresponding amount of digestive vigor 
and power will be the consequence. 

1037. Hence it is that a suitable de^ee of mental cultivation 
adds to the power of the digestive system to perform its impor- 
tant functions. And hence, too, one reason why too much in- 
tellectual application, at our schools and elsewhere — this push- 
ing the intellect, as it might be called — breaks down the 
digestive system, and scatters the seeds of dyspepsia broad- 
cast over the land. 

103d. In order to healthy digestion, the stomach must not 
only be healthy, but the liver, the pancreas, the lacteals, the 
mesentery, and the mesenteric glands ; in truth, the whole in- 
testinal canal. Obstructions in these parts ; crudities too long 
retained ; ulceration of particular parts ; worms, etc., etc., may 
and do interfere with the production of healthy chyle and 
blood. 

1039. Finally, it must be obvious that it is in the circulatory 
system, with the heart and lungs — particularly the latter — that 
the work of digestion is completed, and the blood finished. 
How important, then, is it that all these should be perfect in 
their condition, and perfectly correct in the per^mnance of their 
functions. 

1040. Need it be said here, that, although the food should be 
thoroughly masticated and of proper quality, yet, if the stomach 
fails to do its duty, and the chyme is imperfect, there can be no 
perfect chyle and blood ? And, again, that evtn if the chjme 
were perfect, and yet the chyle not well formed, there must 
still be a failure, as regards perfect blood ? Or, in other words, 
that, in order to the most perfect results from the machinery 
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of digestion, the whole circle of this machinery must be 

healthy ? 

SECTION XXXY. — THE DISEASES OF DIOESTION. 

1041. Some of the diseases which have, at times, their origin 
in disobedience to the laws of digestion, have been barely men- 
tioned in the various sections of this chapter. But it will be 
necessary, at its close, to descend to a few particulars. 

1042. The word dyspepsia, or in plain English, indigestion, 
as generally used by the mass of society, is a term by which 
to designate certain chronic affections of the stomach and the 
rest of the digestive machinery. It is one of the most obstinate 
diseases we have to encounter ; for, if it is not so certainly nor 
so immediately fatal as consumption, it is almost equally incur- 
able. It is, in its hydra aspect — as it deserves to be — the 
terror of the sedentary and literary world. 

1043. Constipation is one symptom of dyspepsia ; though, in 
some instances, it seems to be more immediately dependent on 
the liver, or to have its origin in suspended action of that 
organ, without being accompanied by much general derange- 
ment of the system. It is troublesome ; but, though not easily 
cured by medicine, may be often relieved by a prompt return to 
a course of faithftil obedience to the laws which we have 
broken. It is, however, more easily prevented than cured. 

1044. Lientery is generally an accompaniment of weak 
digestion, whether the latter is hereditary or acquired. It is a 
state of the system in which the food is, at best, but imperfectly 
chymified; and, without being much changed by the action of 
the bile and pancreatic juice, is earned through the body in 
such a manner as to afford it little nourishment. 

1045. With the mass of mankind, this passes for no more 
than a general relaxation of the bowels ; at least, unless it be- 
comes diarrhoea — a result by no means unusuaL It is a very 

Questions. — Do imperfect teeth and imperfect masticatioii have a bad 
influence on the work of digestion ? May not diseased salivary elands 
have a similar Ul effecf? Must the esophagus — to the same end — bo 
healthy ? How may a diseased alimentary canal affect the digestion ? 
Why must the stomach, in particular and above all the rest, be in a^ 
healthy condition ? Why the liver and pancreas ? Have the health of ^ 
the brain and nerves any thing to do in this matter ? Is it probable that 
in general healthy activity after eating, by gently agitating the whole frame, 
aids in the formation of good and healthy blood ? Does general mental 
cultivation improve the digestive process? Have the hearty the longs, and 
tibe whole system, somethmg to do with this work 1 
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frequent disease ; and not a few appear to have it during their 
whole lives. I have known it to affect, habitually, whole fam- 
ilies, and even to descend from father to son. 

1046. It is important that society should be well aware of 
the first approaches of this disease. It is either accompanied 
by a ravenous appetite, with thin, soft, slender, and flabby 
muscles, and great nervous sensibility, on the one hand, or by 
a feeble and fickle appetite, and a tendency to a kind of delicate 
corpulence, on the other. 

1047. Acidity, accompanied often by heart-bum, flatulence, 
and wonns, may be either connected with other diseases, or 
have a somewhat independent existence. It is not easily re« 
moved, except by removing the cause. The practice of giving 
temporary relief by draughts of magnesia, pearlash, or Indian 
pink-root, is objectionable. It only suspends disease, at most ; 
it seldom cures. 

1048. We hear much, in these days, about liver complaint 
Sometimes the liver is merely surcharged or congested, as the 
result of using coffee, or oily food, or other injurious agents 
In a few instances, it is not only engorged, but ulcerated. In 
instances rarer still, gall-stones are found in its ducts. These I 
have mentioned before (1028). 

1049. It is less than a year since I was called to the bed- 
side of one of these patients. She was exceedingly yellow, 
almost daiic, like a northern Aftdcan ; and was subject to parox- 
ysms of a most excruciating kind. On inquiry, there was the 
most substantial and tangible evidence that her sufferings were 
occasioned by the irritation of gall-stones. 

1050. Colic is of various kmds, and is the result of various 
causes — all, however, or nearly all, within human control. 
One fruitful cause is the frequent or continued operation of 
slight obstructions or irritations in the alimentary canal. In 
this case, little is wanted for the removal of the disease but 
abstinence, quiet, time, and patience ; and wisdom to avoid the 
cause or causes which have led to it 

1051. In other instances it is caused by having one portion 
of intestine, greater or smaller, contract somewhat suddenly 
(owing to wrong or irregular habits), and fall into the portion 
next below it, so as either to block it completely up, or close it 
in part. This disease is often fatal, especially in those cases 
where — ignorant of the cause — cathartics are administered. 

1052. In other instances still, though happily of rare occur- 
rencei cherry-stones or other foreign bodies obUiin a lodgment 
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in the weakened or abused alimentary canal ; where cakareoas 
or limy matter attaches to them as a nucleus, till, a^r the 
lapse of much time and a great deal of suffering, the individual 
perishes. In children, worms have been known to form knots 
or inextricable masses in the intestines. 

1053. Diarrhoea and dysentery ofien, but not always, begin 
as colds or catarrhs. But, even when they begin thus, they are 
frequently aggravated by indigestion, or other causes. The 
same may be said of cholera. Whatever predispositian there, 
may be to the latter disease, whether in esath, air, or water, it 
would seldom exist among us but for the influence of exciting 
causes, * The last remark will also be applicable to that severe, 
disease caJled gastritis, or inflammation of the stomach. 

1054. Piles, in many instances a most distressing disease, 
is often, if not always, connected with derangement of the 
digestive system, of long standing, especially in the sedentary 
and studious. It is, however, always aggravated, if not caused, 
by the too frequent use of greatly concentrated and highly nu- 
tritious food, especifiJly when taken hot, or late at night. 

1 055. Nervous headache — sick headache — many times has 
its origin in the derangement of the machinery of digestion, 
and is always aggravated by it. One evidence of the correct- 
ness of this view is found in the fact that strict obedience to the 
laws of digestion will, in many instances, remove it without de- 
lay, even where it had long resisted time, and patience, and 
medicine. 

1056. Many a disease of the skin is induced or aggravated 
by derangement of the digestive organs. Much is said about 
chestnut sores. They are oftenest seen about the comers of the 
mouth. They make their appearance at a season which has 
led to the suspicion of chestnuts as a cause. I have not a 
doubt they are one cause; but I believe there are many 
others. 

1057. It would probably be found, on examination, that these 
last-mentioned sores are always preceded by disturbance in the 
stomach, and frequently by eruptions on the mucous surface of 
this viscus. So, in any event. Dr. Beaumont found it in the 
case of St. Martin. 

1058. Boils are said to be healthy ; but why? Because, as 
it is supposed by the ignorant and unthinking, the blood is in a 
bad state, and the boils are a sort of drain to the poisonous or 
irritating matters within it. I have more than once traced 
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these boils to the breathing or swallowing of putrid animal 
matters. 

1059. Indeed, there is always a connection, in these cases, 
between the internal and the external surface. He who has a 
healthy alimentary canal, and good digestive machinery, will 
have no boils, and will need no plasters to apply to them, nor 
medicines to purify or cleanse the blood. Of tibis popular idea 
about cleansing the blood, I may speak more fully hereafter. 

QuBBTiOKS. — What 18 dyspepsia? Is it verj common among nsl 
To what class is it most a terror? What disease is sometimes coupled 
with it? Is not constipation, in some cases, an independent disease t 
What is lienterj ? Is it a frequent disease ? Is it sometimes bom with 
us ? Should we be particularly careful to preyent the approaches of this 
disease ? Bj^ what marks m ay i t be known ? 

What is said of acidity ? What of flatulence, heart-bum, and worms f 
What are some of the more frequent sources of liyer complaint ? What 
is said of gall-stones ? Describe Ihe case of this kind which is mentioned. 
Is colic sometimes among the diseases of digestion ? What are men- 
tioned as am ong its frequent causes ? What is said about diarrhoea and 
dysentery ? what about piles ? Has sick headache any connection with 
the stomach? Is there any connection between diseases of the skin and 
the state of the stomach ? How do we know? What is said of chestnut 
tores ? What of boils ? Are they really healthy ? Would not he bo 
healthiest who was hoftlthy enough not to need them * 



CHAPTER v.— CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

SBOTION I. — THBBE-FOXTBTHS OF THB BODY FLUID. 

1060. It may be demonstrated that at least three-fourths of 
the human body are either fluid, or may be readily changed to 
a fluid state. Some of our anatomists and physiologists have 
even asserted the proportion of fluids to be nine-tenths. 

1061. Of this mighty mass of liquid, or semi-liquid — for a 
part of it is little more than fat or tallow, in different degrees 
of solidity, but easily resolved into fluid — amounting to a hun- 
dred pounds or more in the adult, twenty-five or thirty pounds 
are blood. Much additional blood may also be found partly 
incorporated into the muscles, but yet removable by macer- 
ation. 

1062. Next to blood, water is the most abundant fluid in 
the human system. Perhaps its quantity may be found to ex- 
ceed that of the blood ; though it is generally thought to be 
less. About three-fourths of all the muscles of the body are 
said, by chemists, to be resolvable into water. 

1063. But our concern, at present, is chiefly with the blood. 
The basis of this curious fluid is called serum, and is found to 
be, essentially, water. Commingled with this is the coagulum, 
made up of fibrine and albumen, through which are diflused 
many red globules. The color of these globules has sometimes 
been ascribed to iron, which, in one form or another, certainly 
exists in the human body, in small quantity. 

1064. AH blood is not necessarily red blood. In some of 
the lower animak no red globules L found. And, in some 
small portions of our bodies, it does not appear that there is 
any red blood. This is especially true of the tendons and car- 
tilages. One set of blood-vessels, the capillaries — strange to 
say it — do not appear to contain any red blood. They are, 
moreover, exceedingly numerous. 

1065. This mass of fluid is by no means motionless or life- 
less. It is not the same yesterday, to-day, and always. It is 
continually changing, and as continually drculadng. Were it 

18 (2Q5) 
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to staod still in our bodies but a single day, the consequences 
might be most deplorable. Putrefaction would be inevitable. 
Why, the three or tour gallons of blood in the human body, if 
placed apart from us, in a vessel, could not be kept alive, so to 
call it, a single day. 

1066. I have spoken of the circulation of the blood. This 
is not a partial circulation. All parts of the body, not ex- 
cepting the tendons and the solid bones, have more or less 
blood in them. Nor is it diffused, as water through a sponge ; 
but it is circulated everywhere, in tubes of various kinds and sizes. 
If there are any exceptions to the leading truths asserted in this 
paragraph, they are in &vor of the hair, nails^ and cuticle. 

1067. The blood is ccmtinually used up for the purposes of 
growth or renewal ; while its watery parts are as oontinuany 
di8a{^)earmg in the processes of secretion or evaporation. 
Were it sabject to nachcmges, and could it even escape putrefac- 
tion, its quantity would gradually diminish. This diminution 
of quantity would be eqaad to several quarts, if not a gallon, for 
every twenty-four hours^ 

SACTIOZr IL-^-lOBCHAKIflM OF THB OTBCITLATIOir. 

1068. The blood is set in motion by means of the lungs, 
heart, arteries, veins, and capillaries. Being heated and rare- 
fied in the lungs, it must needs expand more rapidly than the 
vessels which hold it will permit, and hence it is pushed for- 
ward in these vessels into the heart, which is so constructed as 
to facilitate its course toward the extremities and sur^e of 
the body.* 

1069. The general account of the lungs may be reviewed in 
its proper place. They form, as it is believed, a basis or start- 
ing point in the great system of the circulation, and give an 



QuBSTiOKS. — How creat a part of tlie human body is pTobablyflnid 1 
Is it all one kind of fluid? What is the most important? What is 
next most important ? How much of each does the human body contain ? 
Is all the blood red ? Of what is red blood composed ? Is there any iron 
in the blood ? Does the human blood stand Ktill ? What would happen 
if it did ? Does the blood circulate in vessels ? Does it circulate in all 
the parts of the body ? Does it remain the same always, or is it changed ? 
As it is continually being used up, what would happen if it was susceptible 
of no change? 

• TUs is, at IflMt, OMof thBm«M ao4«ni fhMtlM—thal «r Bbii. WBlaiA, of Ttofy 
K. T.^— mA MUBS to Mwovd wcy frtU with kaoim flwto. 
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impulse to the blood which is never wholly lost The blood 
goes in two great vessels to the left side of the heart. These 
are called pulmonary veins, but they deserve, far better, the 
name of arteries. 

1070. The heart is so constructed as to be every moment 
accomplishing four separate offices. 1. It receives the old blood 
from all parts of the system, and the chyle mingled with it. 
2. It sends this mixture to the lungs. 8. The renovated and 
new blood is received from the lungs. 4. This last is sent, by 
the united efforts of the lungs and heart, to all parts of the 
system. 

1071. The vessel which carries out the new and newly re- 
cruited blood, from the left side of the heart to all parts of the 
system, is called the aorta. It is quite large, but soon divides 
and subdivides infto branches almost innumerable. The latter 
are reckoned at a thousand, or more ; though anatomists have 
given names to a few hundred only. 

1072. The arteries have a motion which is usually called 
pulsation. This is supposed to be caused by the contractions 
of the heart, especially as the motions of this last and the pulse 
are harmonious. The heart and arteries project the blood, or 
pulsate, about once a second in the adult, though much oflener 
in early ia&&cy. The motion of the blood gives a sensation of 
jerking. • 

1073. These arteries lie deeper in the flesh than the veins, 
and can seldom be felt, except at certain points where they run 
across the bones, as at the chin, temples, or wrists. They 
have a whitish appearance, especially the large ones, and are 
very tough and elastic They are found almost everywhere 
in the body. 

1074. The veins, after having received the arterial blood 
through the intervention of the capillaries, conduct it back to 
the heart and lungs. Their number is very great, being 
usually estimated at three thousand, though I do not know that 
names have been given to more than three hundred. They 
unite in two large streams before they reach the heart. They 
lie nearer the surface than the arteries, and have a blueish ap- 
pearance. 

1075. At every beat of the adult heart, about two ounces of 
blood are forced into the aorta. This is more than a gallon a 
minute ; or it is a hogshead an hour, or twenty-four hogsheads 
in twenty-four hours. We are therefore justified in saying, that 
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ft quantity of blood equal to the whole mass in the living body 
passes through the heart nearly every three minute. 

1076. Is there not something most amazing in the consider- 
ation that a little handful of tubes of delicate structure can bear 
to have a hogshead of blood forced through them every hour 
for a period of seventy, eighty, or a hundred years, and not 
wear out ? Why, at this rate, a man's heart, in his whole life- 
time, would carry through it a quantity of blood equal to six 
hundred thousand hogsheads. It would make an artificial 
pond or lake a thousand feet square and five feet deep. 

1077. It is quite obvious that much of this circulation has to 
take place in opposition to the laws of specific gravity. Con- 
sider, for example, how large a share of the blood, which is sent 
through the arteries of the lower limbs to the feet, has to return 
^ up full I" Now, is it possible for the blood to flow upward, 
from the feet to the heart, at the rapid rate above mentioned ? 

1078. A description of the means of doing so would require 
more space than can be spared for it here. It is, perhaps, sufficient 
to say, that the blood has to find its way upward, when we sit 
still, with very great difficulty. The veins are valvular ; and, 
as there is a considerable force behind, the blood gradually 
gets above a valve, whence, like water in a pump, it cannot go 
back, while the force from behind urges it a little way forward. 

1079. When we walk, ther^ is something more in addition 
to the above. The muscles are so constructed, in relation to 
the veins, that, instead of hindering the advancement of the 
venous blood upward, they rather favor its progress ; and it 
circulates almost as freely when we are in motion as the blood 
does which is above the heart. This is as important a fact as 
it is curious (1099). 

1080. I have said (1066) that the blood penetrates every 
part of the body. To some, it may not be easy to understand 
how the blood, carried along as it is in tender and delicate 
vessels, can penetrate the hard bones. But nature has not for- 
gotten to make ample provision for this, by oblique passages 
into the more firm and solid ones, and by openings, of some 
sort, into them all. 

Questions. — How is the blood supposed to be set in motion ? What 
are the general and prescribed offices oi the heart ? Describe the aorta. 
How many arteries are there in the living human body ? What do we 
mean by pulse or pulsation ? What are the veins ? How many veins and 
arteries are there ? What are the capillaries ? How much blood passes 
through the heart in an hour ? How often does all our blood pass through 
the heart ? How can the blood in the feet and legs ascend to the heart ? 
How can blood be drcnlated in the hard bones ? 
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8XCTI0N III. — XT8BS OF THS BL001>. 

1081. We have seen, in the chapter on " growth and reno» 
vation^ that the blood is the principal agent for developing, 
sustaining, preserving, and renewing die body. It is quite ob- 
vious that the mere application of certain substances to the sur- 
faces of the body, both external and internal, would be a slow 
process. It seems, then, highly necessary to bring the elements 
of nutrition more closely in contact, as it were, with the parts 
that are to be increased or renovated. 

1082. The blood contains the needful elements of the fabric 
Nature wishes to rear, and in just the requisite quantity and 
quality. Were they, on the one hand, more diffused, or on the 
other, more concentrated or consolidated, they would be so 
much the less valuable in accomplishing her purposes. 

1083. But the blood — spread over the system as it is — 
has another object. It becomes a set of sluices or channels in 
which the waste matters can be poured, and thus, as it were, 
obtunded, in the first place ; and afterward removed I For the 
dead particles of the system would be irritating — I might say 
poisonous — were they to remain in the body. It is, therefore, 
a wis0 provision that quenches fire, as it were, in water ; and 
then, in a reasonable time, deposits it in a suitable sepulchre. 

1084. Then, again, the blood being everywhere diffused, in 
just the needful proportion and quality, preserves the parts 
which it penetrates in a supple and pliable condition, instead of 
allowing them to become too rigid or too dry. It is very 
curious to observe the tendency there is in the conservative 
power of the human system to preserve the same quantity 
from day to day, and from hour to hour, of this needful pabu- 
lum of life. 

1085. So important is the blood to the he<dth and even to 
the existence of the body, for one short hour, that it was a current 
opinion among the ancients that the blood of the human body was 
the life thereof. It is, in truth, an opinion that finds advocates, 
here and there, to the present day and hour. That the blood 
is alive, will not be denied ; but whether it is the life itself, is 
quite another question. • 

Questions. — For what purposes is the blood the chief agent ? Why 
is a fluid indispensable in tnis work ? Does the blood contain all 
the needfhl elements in rearing the honse we lire in? Has it not 
other important offices to perform? What are some of them? What 
were the ancients accustomed to say of this fluid? Do some of the 
modems adhere to a similar opinion ? How far is it trtie that ths blood 
is the life? 

18* 
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SECTION IT. — INFLUENCX OF AIB ON THB CIBCITLATION. 

1086. A thousand reasons might be given why the great 
circulation of the human body is best performed, and its objects 
best accomplished, amid pure air rather than elsewhere. Not 
a few of these have been incidentally referred to already, and 
more will be in subsequent pages. 

1087. We are told by philosophy with what weight the at- 
mosphere presses on the human body — amounting to about 
fifteen pounds to the square inch. The pressure, therefore, on 
two thousand square inches — for such is the average extent 
of the adult human surface — must be more than a ton and a 
half. But, as there is a corresponding internal pressure, the 
weight is unperceived. 

1088. And yet we have probably no adequate idea of the 
silent but irresistible influence of this element in which we are 
so profoundly immersed, and which presses upon us with such 
force, both without and within. Regarded merely as a princi- 
pal instrumentality in buoying or holding us up, and saying 
nothing of its stimulus, we can hardly estimate its influence too 
highly. 

1089. It was the opinion of Professor Nathan Smith, late 
of Yale College, that the capillaries are the source of circula- 
tion, and not the heart or the lungs. Without receiving or 
indorsing his theory, it must be admitted that the capillaries 
have great power and influence. Now, as the skin includes 
them in very great numbers, the atmosphere, taken as a whole, 
knust exert, inevitably, a control over the circulation which has 
as yet been but little understood. 

1090. In truth, every living individual can bear testimony 
to this influence of air on his circulatory system. Who does 
not know that his. blood circulates more rapidly in winter than 
in summer ? We may even perceive the effect of a change of 
wind from northeast to northwest There are those who can 
detect the change with closed doors. 

1091. The effect is perceived by many in passing from a 
low, damp country to a more elevated and dry region; and 
from a dry atmosphere in a level country to the top of a high 
mountain. In going from a damp air to a dry one, the latter 
becomes actually exhilarating to the circulatory system. But 
in ascending a very high mountain, the rarer air becomes less 
and less bracing, and more and more relaxing. 

1092. After spending considerable time, once,- in a northern 
region, in the daily use of a pair of lungs full of air highly 
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cliarged with oxygen, I found that my circulatory system, which 
till now had been unusually active and strong, was growing 
inactive and languid. In a few weeks I was attacked with 
asthma, from which I did not recover till I sought a less brac- 
ing climate. 

1093. This northern air, in ordinary circumstances, has a 
healthful influence on the circulation ; but when we are already 
broken down by hard labor or any other cause, it is the reverse. 
So it is with a highly oxygenated air everywhere. It is, in 
general, most admirably adapted to invigorate the constitution 
and promote health, provided we have strength enough to bear 
it. 

1094. It is by no means improbable, that one reason why a 
good bracing air has such favorable effects on the circulation 
is because it is a bad conductor of electricity. A warm, moist 
atmosphere is well known to have a relaxing effect ; for such 
an air is a good conductor of the electricity from our bodies. 
This may be one principal reason why we feel so much bet- 
ter and have a circulation so much more energetic during the 
winter than in the summer, and during the day-time than in 
the night. 

1095. To obtain the full benefits of the atmosphere on the 
human circulation, so far as electricity is concerned, we must 
understand that the air is most highly or positively electrified 
during the first two or three hours after sunrise, and during 
the last two hours before it sets. Its intensity is greatly dimin- 
ished during the middle of the day, and still more so during 
the night. 

1096. If it be true, as some suppose it is, that the verdant 
fields and towering forests are continually manufacturing cer- 
tain aromatic principles*, and sending them forth waited on the 
wings of the wind for the benefit of the lungs, it is manifest 
that, through the united influence of the latter and the skin, as 
a double receiver and conductor to the internal domain, the 
sanitary influence must be greatly increased. 

Questions. — With how much force does the atmosphere press on th6 
human body ? Is it possible that such an agent can be neutral in regard 
to its effects on the health ? What opinion was entertained by Professor 
Smith ? What may we learn from his theory ? Who does not know a 
great deal on this subject from his own experience ? What can some per- 
sons detect, even with closed doors ? Wnat may be perceived from the 
common inequalities of the earth's surface ? What anecdote is given by 
way of illustration ? What may be one reason why a bracing air is so 
salutary ? * What facts are important to be known by late risers ? Whftt 
thoughts are suggested about the aroma of plants and flowers ? 
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ncTKMr T. — Tsrmmtfcm of bxkkcisk oir thb cibculatiov. 

1097. They who sit much have c6ld feet, and very often a 
hot head. The blood is eircalated much more slowly than it 
should be in the lower limbs, and more rapidly in the same 
proportion in the upper limbs and upper part of the body. 
Hence ensues, ere long, a diseased condition of the fluids ; and, 
in the end, of the body in general. 

1098. Why this condition of things ? Chiefly, if not wholly, 
because the blood does not circulate freely. It lingers in the 
veins, where it has to act against its own specific gravity ; and 
hence those changes do not take place which are so necessary 
to life and health. The blood is not freed as fast as it ought 
to be from its superfluous carbon, nor re-supplied promptly 
enough with oxygen. 

1099. When, on the contrary, we walk about, not only is 
the blood pushed along in the ascending veins, but there is a 
provision for its penetrating the muscles, which is seldom 
noticed even by the best writers on these subjects. One would 
naturally think that the strong contractions of the muscles of 
the legs when we walk would exclude the blood fit>m their 
substance or tissue ; but there is a curious arrangement, both 
here and elsewhere, for its introduction into the very heart of 
the most solid of them. 

1100. Where the arteries penetrate the muscles there is a 
kind of ring, not unlike the ring which is sometimes found at 
the mouth of a purse or a net, which allows the blood to flow 
in spite of the contraction. This is especially true of the larger 
arteries, both of the lower limbs and the upper. 

1101. In truth, it may be laid down as a universal ruley 
that, the more we exercise, the better the circulation of the 
blood. Few people exercise so far as to over-fatigue themselves, 
unless the exercise is violent or unnatural. More persons, in 
the proportion of a hundred to one, rust out than wear out. 

1102. In general, he who takes proper exercise in the open 
air will have a good and vigorous circulation. I shall dweU at 
considerable length in Chapter VI. on the importance and ne- 
sessity of breathing right, and of inhaling a proper material ; 
but it is hardly possible to repeat too often a great truth from 
Mr. Thackrah, that we subsist more on air than on food and 
drink. 

1 103. He who wishes to have a good circulation must make 
up his mind, whatever may be his business and whatever his 
inclinationsi to use as much axercise in tho open air as the 
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Daiare of the case will possibly admit. And, be it remembered, 
that this remark is for every individualy without reference to 
sex or age. 

SECTION TI. — INFLinBKCB OP TEMFESATUSB ON THE CIBCULATION. 

1104. By temperature, in this connection, I mean the inter- 
nal heat rather than that which is merely external ; for I shall 
show hereafter that all undue exaltation of the temperature of 
the body, by external causes, tending as it does to reduce the 
calorific powers of the system, is apt to end in local and gen- 
eral debility. 

1105. Now, a good internal temperature greatly promotes 
the free circulation of the blood, an(i indeed of all the fluids, 
Thus, a degree of natural, healthy heat, in the stomach, lungs, 
and skin, is alike favorable to a free flow of the blood and to 
a healthful action of the heart and lungs which propel it 

1106. On the other hand, any increase of temperature which 
is caused in an unnatural way, has an unfavorable effect. It 
nu.y at first quicken the motion of the heart and arteriea- 
probably wiU do so. But an increase of activity in the circu- 
lation is not necessarily an increase of strength. It indicates 
weakness rather than strength. 

1107. Thus, suppose we swallow rum, or smoke tobacco, or 
chew opium. The rum and opium, if not the tobacco, will in- 
crease the action of the heart and arteries, and, for a time, 
increase the heat. But, as soon as the force of the stimulus 
is gone, we are not only no warmer than before, but rather 
colder. 

1108. So it is with mustard, pepper, and spices ; and so, in 
truth, with tea, and coffee, and all other medicaments, solid 
and liquid. They doubtless make us a little warmer for the 
time, and hence at first they as certainly increase the activity 
of the circulation ; but it does not last long. The final or re- 
mote influence of all these is unfavorable. 

1109. It is so with mental excitements no less than physical 
ones. Cheerfulness, and all the elevating passions and affec- 
tions, warm us internally, and thus favor the healthful circula- 
tion of the blood and all the other fluids. But excess of these, 

Questions. — Do they who sit too much have cold feet? Why is 
this ? Is walking much better ? What special provision has Nature 
made to facilitate the circulation while we are walking ? Are there few 
that exercise too much? What remark of Mr. Xhackrah deserrei to b« 
continually repeated 1 
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espedallj of joy, love, etc, have the contrary tendency. They 
warm us, and cause the heart to beat high for a short time ; 
but the final result is to reduce the heat of the system, and en- 
feeble, in a corresponding degree, the circulation. 

1110. Moreover, they not only tend, by lowering the inter- 
nal heat generally, to enfeeble the action of the heart and 
arteries, but to render it irregular. In order to have proper 
action everywhere in the system — the regularity of health — 
the action of the heart should be regular. An eminent physi- 
cian whom I once knew, whenever he put his finger on a 
steady, regular pulse, was accustomed to say, with great de- 
light, '^That's a pulse of mnehfr He meant, of course, a 
pulse which in^cated a l^ig life. 

1111. There are very few among as whose circulation is 
just as it should be. Our dietetic habits are far enough from 
being favorable to a free and healthful circulation. Perhaps, 
however, no one thing does more mischief, in the final result^ 
than the habitual use of alkalies. 

1112. The internal heat is greatly increased by heat applied 
' externally, and hence has an effect on the circulation. Breath- 
ing air too highly heated, all day long, must of course excite 
or delay the action of the pulmonary vessels, as well as quicken, 
in a more indirect way, the whok circulatory system. 

0BCTIOK VII. — INTLUEHCB OF THB MIND ON THE CIBCUIATIOK. 

1113. If the brain is the organ or instrument of the mind, 
as abnost every one admits, then it is easy to see how the lat- 
ter can have influence on the circulation. For, as the mind 
cannot act without a due degree of vital energy imparted to it 
through the brain, it follows that this energy may be so largely 
applied to this particular organ as to leave an insufficient sup- 
ply for the stimulation of the other organs, and the circulatory 
organs among the rest. 

1114. It may be asked, whether, on this principle, it would 

Questions. — Has this section a principal reference to external or to 
internal heat ? Does a steady internal heat greatly favor a free circulation 
of the blood ? Must the heat, to this end, be got up in a natural way 1 
Is a quick circulation always a strong one ? Why do not rum, opium, 
and tobacco, permanently warm us ? What is the effect of mental excite- 
ments on the circulatory system ? Describe, if you can, the " pulse of 
ninety." Are many persons favored with a good circulation ? How do 
our dietetic habits affect us in this respect? ' Does heat, externally ap- 
plied, increase the activity of the drcnlatory oigans ? Doef it n^oesMrily 
strengthen them 1 
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not be better to omit thinking altogether. Bnt there are action 
and reaction. We are not made to be as the trees of the forest, 
or even as the beasts that perish. The former have no mental 
apparatus, and the thoughts of the latter are limited by the 
Creator himself. 

1115. If the tree could think, it would interfere with its 
growth, unless there were added to it other resources than its 
present ones. If the horse could be taught Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics, it would probably spoil him, as a horse ; at least, 
in the progress of a few generations. He would lose his bright 
eye and fine proportions. His vital energies would be ex- 
pended, in part, on that for which they were never designed, 
which would be the same thing as if so much life and spirit 
were stolen from his general system. 

1116. On the contrary, were man not to expend a part of 
his vital energy in thinking, he would come as much short of 
the Divine intention as the beast or tree would in being culti- 
vated, were such a thing possible. As a consequence, his cir- 
culatory system, no less than his other oi^ans, would lose a 
part of their energy. For vital energy is the result, not of the 
action of the brain alone, but of t^e united activities of all the 
organs and parts of this wondrous frame. Could the stomach, 
lungs, skin, liver, muscles, and bones cease to act, there would 
as certainly be a deficiency of vital energy, in some small de- 
gree, as if there were an interruption or cessation of action in 
the brain and nerves. 

1117. It is, however, particularly true of the brain and 
nerves that their action or exercise is indispensable to good 
and perfect and high health. Just as surely as the ox, or hors«^ 
or an apple tree, would lose in point of -health and vigor by 
thinking and reasoning like man, just so surely would the 
human being be a loser by neglect in these particulars. Idiots 
are not by any means remarkable for their longevity. 

1118. The savage is not an exception to the truth of this 
remark. He does not inherit a cultivated mental apparatus 
like ours. He is more nearly on a par with the brutes. Still, 
a degree of cultivation, to which his ancestors have been ac- 
customed, with slight additions thereto, are as indispensable to 
him as the larger .measures of cultivation are to ourselves. 

1119. But while it is true that the sons of such men as Cu- 
vier, Webster, Kossuth, and Franklin, need cultivation for the 
purpose of general health, it is to be remembered that over- 
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cultivation, or a cultivation wldch is disproportionate, is equally 
injurious. It causes an expenditure of energy, that, while it 
results in a hotrhouse growth of the mind, at the same time 
robs the heart and arteries of their vigor and the blood of its 
juices. 

1120. This over-cultivation of the intellectual powers runs 
through all our education and all our systems. To push the 
intellect prematurely — to make little boys men, or rather 
monkeys — is becoming the grand aim. It is the purpose, at 
least, of the rich and influential ; and is, of course, aspired to 
by the lowly and the indigent. 

1121. But, as a practical result of all this, you wiU find the 
children and young persons, whose intellects are thus urged 
forward in disproportion, either with a pale, shrunk skin, habit- 
ually, or with one which is habitually congested. You wiU 
find the action of the heart feeble and irregular, though rapid. 
You will find the blood to be less nutritive, and less vitalized 
or less alive. And all this, too, even though the cigar and the 
confectionery have been duly avoided. 

1122. The cultivation of the perceptive and reflective 
powers, without much aid from books, is more favorable to 
a firee and vigorous circulation than the cultivation of mere 
memory ; and, above all, of mere imagination. The study of 
the exact sciences is better for the heart, arteries, and blood, 
than the study of poetry and fiction. The study of natural 
science is better for the circulation than that of belles lettres 
and accomplishments. 

1123. I would not be misunderstood. It is no part of my 
purpose to ttdfoo aU works of imagination, or repudiate all accom- 
plishments. It Is the custom of giving a disproportionate de- 
gree of attention to these branches, of which I complain. It is 
the want of harmony and symmetry, that produces derange- 
ment and ill health. 

SBCTIOir VIII. — INFLUENCB OF THE FEBLINGB AND PASSIONS OK 

THE CIBCUIATION. 

1124. " The passions founded on pleasure," says Dr. Sweet- 
ser,* ** cause a universal expansion — if so it may be expressed 
— of vital action. The blood, under their animating influence, 
flows more liberally to the superficies ; and playing freely 
through its capillary vessels, the countenance becomes ex- 

* Hsntol Higi«iM, page 86. 
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panded, its expression brightens, and the whole surface acquires 
the ruddy tint and genial warmth of health." 

1125. <' Nothing," adds the same excellent writer, and in 
the very same connection, " contributes more effectively to the 
healthiul and harmonious action of our organism, than an 
equable distribution of the blood to its various parts, and espe- 
cially the free circulation of this fluid in the extreme vessels 
of the surface. Thus a full, bright, and ruddy skin is always 
ranked among the surest tokens of health." And Haller had 
said, long before this, " Love, hope, and joy, promote perspira- 
tion, quicken the pulse, promote the circulation, restore the 
appetite, and facilitate the cure of disease." 

1126. But, as the elevating passions and affections promote 
the circulation and give a centrifugal tendency to the fluids 
generally, so the depressing passions and affections have the 
contrary effect. The blood, instead of tending to the surface, 
expanding the body and lightening and cheering the heart, 
abandons the surface ; and being thrown, in undue quality, 
upon the internal organs, a painful sensation of stricture and 
suffocation is apt to follow, and the health must ultimately suffer. 

1127. I do not say that the painful emotions and passions, 
when only temporarily indulged, are destructive of health in 
any considerable degree. Thus, we may be subjected to a 
limited measure of fear, grief, and perhaps even of hatred and 
anger, for a moment, or on special occasions, for a very short 
time, as at the approach of a thunder-storm, or at the loss of a 
dear and valued friend, without material injury. God has 
kindly adapted us to the world in which he has placed us — its 
storms as well as its sunshine. 

1128. It is, in general, the permanent influence of the de- 
pressing passions that does the mischief to the circulatory sys- 



QuBSTiOHS. — How can the mmd have mflnence on the circulation of 
the blood? May the brain, then, as the organ of the mind, be over- 
taxed 1 Shall we rush to the other extreme, and not tax it at all ? What 
lessons may we learn on this subject by reasoning from analogy ? What 
is said of tfie probable effect of cultivating the horse or the tree ? What 
would be the result to man if he were to use his brain no more than tha 
horse or ox ? What is said of the savaee ? Is he an exception to the 
truth of these remarks ? Are the sons of great men 1 What, once more, 
is the universal error of modem education ? What is the appearance, 
physically, of our young people whose brains are over-worked ? What ia 
best for health, the cultivation of the perceptive and reflective powers, or 
the cultivation of memory and imagination 1 Is the latter to be wholly 
excluded ? 

19 
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tem. It is this that fills the world with mourning, lamentation, 
and woe. Not, I again say, that the temporary influence of 
such things has no evil effects, but only that it is not this whose 
influence is most to be deprecated. 

1129. It is not a little curious to observe the wonderful fact 
that what is good for the bodily health is equally good spiritu- 
ally. Thus, Christianity, by encouraging the cultivation and 
the enthronement of the elevating passions and affections, and 
inspiring us with hope and trust in God and love to man, is as 
profitable for the life that now is as for that which is to come. 

SECTION IX. — COMPRESSION OF THE HEART. 

1130. The heart, situated as it is near the centre of the 
body, midway between the lungs above and the digestive 
organs below, is greatly liable to compression. Probably there 
are few persons to be found in civilized society who do not 
compress this organ, more or less, every day. It is true that 
it has a case or sack as a protection, in part ; but this is mem- 
branous, and not bony like that of the brain. 

1131. The heart is compressed by bending the body for- 
ward and making a joint, as it were, at this particular place. 
It is thus wedged between the lungs, on the one hand, and the 
stomach and liver, on the other ; and its contractions and ex- 
pansions are performed with more difl5culty than when the 
body is perfectly straight. The blood, also, in its passage from 
the heart through the aorta, as well as its return to the heart 
through the great veins, is necessarily hindered. 

1132. The work of compressing the heart often begins with 
the beginning of life. The child is hardly in the arms of its 
nurse ere it is in this respect injured. The head and lungs, 
more fully developed than the rest of the system, cannot be 
well sustained by the feeble parts below, especially the partially 
developed spinal muscles. And yet nurses are exceedingly 
fond of holding them in an erect or semi-erect position. 

1133. I have seen the breast bone actually displaced, in this 
way, so that the lower part, which should have hung pendulous, 
was turned inward, almost at right angles with the main shaft 

Questions. — What is the testimony of Dr. Sweetser on this subject ? 
What that of Haller ? Do the depressing passions and affections have 
exactly a contrary effect ? Which of these two classes of influence is said 
to have a centrifugal tendency ? Do momentary tendencies of cither kind 
exert the influences spoken of, or is it these which are habitual ? Is god- 
lineM M profitable to the life that now is as it if to that which is to come 1 
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or body ; and this malformation has been known to give trouble 
throuprh life. 

1134. Then, when they are laid down, instead of being 
placed on their backs, or if on their sides in a straight position, 
they are often laid in some narrow cradle, where not only the 
head but the shoulders are too high, and the body bent and the 
heart compressed. Indeed, there are very few instances in 
which little children, of any age, habitually lie straight. 

1135. Then, finally, they are required to sit too much, and 
too long. The young should sit very little. The muscles of 
their backs, not being as yet well developed, will sooner or 
later give way; and they will acquire the habit of sitting in a 
crouched or stooping position. And yet the cruel custom of 
compressing the heart, and preventing its free and unrestrained 
activities, is exceedingly common, not only in our schools but 
everyM'hore else. 

1136. It maybe true that the mischiefs of the workshop 
and bench are not as great as those of the schoolroom, in 
every particular ; because the confinement to a single position 
is not so rigidly enforced in the former as in the latter. And 
yet, I have seen very young boys subjected to great evils in 
our boot and shoe shops. 

1137. Think, for once, of a heart — delicately constructed as 
the heart is — borne down by the lungs above, with the head and 
shoulders hanging Uke a dead weight upon them, and crowded 
upward by the stomach, liver, and intestines beneath. What 
can it do ? How can it receive and discharge, at every second, 
its two ounces of blood, or every hour its hogshead? Yet, in 
order to have all the purposes of the circulation duly accom- 
plished, it should be so. . 

1138. But, instead of receiving, during the hours of labor, 
from the various parts of the body, its ten hogsheads of half- 
spoiled blood, and sending it onward to the lungs to be purified, 
suppose the crowded, laboring, strugghng heart should only be 
able to receive and send forward, to be duly oxydized, one half 
that quantity, or five hogsheads ; and suppose this to be re- 
peated every day, for three hundred and more working days 
of each year. Must there not be suffering as the consequence ? 

1139. Suppose, again, — a much more frequent occurrence, 
— that our little children, at school, whose opening natures de- 
mand that the blood should be fully and largely aerated, are to 
sit two hours of each half-day at school, in a bad position ; and 
that instead of sending two hogsheads of blood to be depurated 
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at the thoracic centre, they only send one. Is not this a 
serious evil? 

1140. A full stomach adds to the evil of which I am now 
speaking. They who sit much, whether at school or at their 
work, should be careful about overloading this organ. They 
should especially beware of pitting in a stooping or crouching 
position. It is quite a wonder that so few are diseased among 
us, when we consider well their en'oneous habits. 

1141. I have taken for granted, in these cases, that what 
little blood is carried into the lungs to be aerated or oxydized 
is so fortunate as there to come under the influence of pure air. 
But if, instead of this, that air is un ventilated, and especially if 
it is loaded with carbonic acid, how can there be any escape ? 
Or, if an escape there seems to be for the present, does not the 
punishment surely come, somewhere in the distance, according 
to the views of £ang Solomon ? 

8BCTI0N X. — IRRITATING THE HEART. 

1142. The heart is easily irritated, and so are the arteries 
connected with it. The lungs seem rather less delicate in their 
structure. Both have, however, a very delicate and susceptible 
lining membrane ; though that of the heart is evidently the 
more delicate of the two. 

1143. Most fluid substances which are taken into the stom- 
ach pass, as we have seen, into the circulation, without diges- 
tion. Some of them, such as alcoholic mixtures, are absorbed 
very rapidly ; while others, such as water and mucilage, are 
absorbed more slowly. Nutritious liquids, as milk, milk and 
water, molasses and water, soups and gruels, require different 
times for absorption, according to their differing natures. 

1144. Water, pm'e and soft, does not irritate the vessels into 
which it is absorbed, nor the heart into which it is carried. 
It may have, on the contrary, everywhere it goes, a soothing 

Questions. — How is the heart situated >• Are we not apt to bend the 
body when we sit, at this particular point ? Is the work of compressing 
tiie heart begun very early ? How early, and by whom ? What particular 
deformities are sometimes induced ? What mistakes of position are made 
m laying down infants ? When and where do they sit too much ? Wliich 
5J"® greatest, the evils of the workbench or those of the schoolroom ? 
Why so ? Does a full stomach add to the evils of a bad position ? Why 1 
Is the evil state still further increased, when to a bad position is added 
neglect of ventilation, and, above all, a quantity of carbonic acid ? Is it 
any wonder we hare so much disease among us ? 
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and quieting influence. But hard water, by which is meant 
water holding in solution salts and other substances of various 
kinds, such as carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, etc., is more 
irritating. Its effects in small quantity are, however, usually 
remote. 

1145. They are not only remote, but cumulative; or, in 
other words, the effect is as if certain deleterious particles were 
hid, from day to day (laid up in some comer of the system to 
which the heart and arteries have had access), till so large a 
pile or mass is accumulated that they can be retained no longer, 
when, of a sudden, there is an outburst. 

1146. But it is not the particles of mineral substance that 
are found in hard water, alone, that irritate the heart ; though 
these are sufficiently injurious. There are other substances 
much more poisonous, and hence, doubtless, more irritating^ 
which are nearly as much- in use as hard water. A large ma- 
jority of the civilized world are accustomed to make daily use 
— some of them three times a day — of medicated mixtures, 
solid and fluid, which are as certaiidy irritating to the heart as 
they are swallowed. 

1147. Among the substances which may be called medicated 
mixtures (793 — 815), and which have a tendency to irritate 
the heart, are cider, wine, beer, coffee, tea, and soda water. 
AU these affect injuriously the delicate machinery of the cir- 
culation, even in small quantity ; and when used largely, or in 
great strength, sometimes affect it violently. 

.1148. There are numerous other substances of an irritating 
or poisonous character, not usually diffused through any liquid, 
but either sprinkled on our food or dissolved in it. Such are 
mustard, pepper, spices, saleratus, and the like. These are ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the circulating apparatus, and through 
that to £dl parts of the machinery in which the blood circulates. 
These substances are never digested, but are carried with rap- 
idity into the circulation. 

Questions. — Is the heart yery susceptible of irritation ? Is its lining 
membrane particnlarly sol Is alcohol digested, or is it carried rapidly 
into the circulation, without any change 1 What is meant by hard water ? 
How does this proye injurioas to the heart ? How is it with soft water 1 
What is meant by the evil effects of a thing bein? cnmulatiye ? Are not 
solid substances sometimes found injurious, as well as ^iiid Oios 1 What 
are some of the liquids which irritate the heart ? Wnat 8om« of tho 
solids ? 

1»* 
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SECTION XI. — DISEASES OP THE BLOOD AND HEABT. 

1149. The heart of man and sundry other of the higher ani- 
mals is in two halves ; between which, in a natural and healthy 
state, there is no more connection than there is between the heart 
and the stomach, or even the heart and the brain. So far as the 
mere purposes of health are concerned, the Creator might have 
placed one of them in one part of the system and another in a 
part quite remote from it. 

1150. Occasionally, however, we meet with an individual in 
whom there is a connection between these two halves or parts 
of the heart, so that the blood contained in the hollows or cavi- 
ties of the two sides gurgles through. In this condition of 
things, the blood is never well cleansed or decarbonized, which 
gives to the surface of the body more or less of a bluish ap- 
pearance. This disease, called cyanift, or blue skin, is exceed- 
ingly troublesome ; and is, of course, incurable. 

1151. The heart sometimes becomes ossified or bony. Nat- 
urally, it is fleshy ; but, owing to confinement or compression, 
or perhaps other causes, it becomes bony in certain places. 
Or, what is nearly the same thing in its effects, the aorta, or great 
artery which conducts the blood from the heart toward the ex- 
tremities, becomes ossified near the point where it leaves the 
heart, and, as the consequence, is liable to be broken by violence, 
and to cause sudden death. 

1152. But, even if no violent motion or sudden gust of 
passion (for the last might have the effect) should burst these 
brittle parts, it is not very desirable to have them within us. 
No person in this condition enjoys firm health. He has a pale 
or leaden appearance, especially about the eyes ; and is liable 
to a thousand bad feelii^ especially when he lies down and 
rises up, or when there is any great or sudden bodily or mental 
change. 

1153. One individual of this description, with whom I am 
well acquainted, is liable to sudden and most excruciating pains 
in the region of the heart, greatly resembling (to use his own 
words) what would follow if a large knife were thrust from 
side to side . through the cardiac or heart region. These feel- 
ings may sometimes, it is true, be connected with stomach 
affections, especially with that many-headed monster, dyspepsia. 

11§4. Of ^he two or three thousand that die every year of 
heart diseases, in the United States, a large proportion have 
ossified hearts or aprtas, They generally, though not always, 
die s^denlv. Not ^ &w $siiDgaished men have died soon 
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after the completion of a speech or sermon, during which they 
had made a strong effort. Not a few die during violent or pro- 
tracted political or other contests, or at the close of some public 
day, or large concert, or exciting levee. 

1155. Others, however, expire suddenly — perhaps in their 
carriages — without any obvious, immediate cause. Public 
men, in large numbers, within the last half century, have died 
at or near what is called the grand climacteric ; or at about 
sixty-three to sixty-five years of age. One that had studied this 
subject might almost predict the dissolution of hundreds of 
such men — not indeed to a day, but to a year or two. 

1156. I knew a man about sixty years of age, who, being 
affected with heart disease, came where I was, to be bled in 
the arm ; but no blood could be obtained. After he left;, I ex- 
pressed my surprise. "The vessels," said the physician, 
*• were all ossified." Now we bleed fix)m the veins, which are 
seldom found ossified. That man must be most sadly situated 
who has veins ossified at such a distance from the heart. But 
so it probably was, in the case I have mentioned ; for the man 
died soon afterward. 

1157. We hear, now and then, of sudden deaths under the 
influence of violent anger, excess of joy, etc. The celebrated 
Dr. John Hunter perished in a fit of anger ; . and so did 
Greorge III. of England. Diagoras of Rhodes, Dionysius, the 
second tyrant of that name, Chilo, a Spartan philosopher, and 
Sophocles, are all said to have expired fix)m excess of joy. In 
all these cases, except that of Dr. Hunter, there was probably 
heart disease, for otherwise the sudden elevation or depression 
would not have destroyed them. 

1158. Hydro-cardia is another disease of the heart This 
organ, as you have already been told, is enclosed in a sack, in 
which water sometimes collects. The popular name of these 
accumulations is dropsy of the heart. It is accompanied by 
troublesome feelings of various kinds, among which are tempo- 
rary faintings and violent palpitations. Some of our best citi- 
zens have perished under it. The disease is incurable. 

1159. Angina .pectoris is by most medical mea considered as 
a heart disease. John Hunter, above mentioned, is supposed to 
have had it. Happily, it is not a frequent disease, for it 
is a very painful affection, and is almost universally regarded 
as incurable. It is, however, very diflficult of detection. 

1160. Then, lastly, there are aneurisms of various kinds. 
There are aneurisms of the heart, and aneurisms of the aorta. 
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An aneurism is, properly, a sac of blood. The sides of the 
heart become so thin and weak as to seem swelled like a tumor. 
In these circumstances they give way, or burst. There are in- 
stances, however, in which the arterial coats are thickened, so 
as to appear as if swelled or enlarged like an aneurism. 

1161. But aneurisms of the aorta are much the most fre- 
quent, after all ; and are very fatal. The thick coat of the 
artery first bursts, and allows the blood to flow into the cellular 
membrane ; which soon becomes so much compressed as to 
prevent the blood from flowing very far, and a sac is formed. 
This sac may remain a long time ere it bursts, though it is apt 
to burst, sooner or later ; and the consequences are fatal. The 
person is drowned, as it were, in his own blood. 

1162. Many complaints, which are supposed to .depend on 
the state of the heart, are nervous or stomach diseases. Dis- 
orders of the heart and the other organs of circulation are, in 
these days, sufficiently frequent, without charging upon this 
department of the human machinery anything which does not 
properly belong to it. 

1163. The veins have diseases ; but the most important one 
of this kind — and the only one which in a practical point of 
view is worth mentioning — is that state of enlargement which 
has given rise to the term varicose. But varicose veins have 
been already spoken of in another place. 

SECTION XII. — PURIFTINO THE BLOOD. 

1164. Not a little of our modem quackery is fed and nour- 
ished and strengthened by the notion that we can cleanse the 
blood. This liquid can most certainly become impure, and thin 
in various ways. In truth, most persons, by their errors of 



QuESTiovfl. ^Has man a doable heart? Is there no direct commani- 
cation between its two halves 1 Where there is a commanication, is it 
disease? What is the disease called? What is ossification? Is the 
heart ever ossified ? Should sudden or violent motions be avoided when 
it is so ? How does a person appear under this disease ? What are some 
of his strange sensations ? Of the two or three thousand deaths, annually, 
in this country, from heart disease, what proportion die of ossification? 
At about what age are men apt to die of this disease ? What anecdote is 
related ab^ut ossified veins ? What distinguished men have died suddenly 
in anger ? What ones with excess of joy ? What is hydro-cardia ? What 
angina pectoris, — ^and who died of it ? What are aneurisms of the heart ? 
What are aneurisms of the aorta ? Do not stomach and nervous diseases 
sometimes simulate heart diseases ? Have the veins diseases ? Wliat ia 
the principal? 
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diet and regimen, as well as by other errors, contribute, more 
or less, to its impurity every day of their lives. 

1165. But, as the purity of the blood depends on the purity 
of our food, drink, air, etc., as well as the healthy condition of 
those parts of the machinery which act upon our food to appro- 
priate or digest it, is it not obvious that, in order to purify the 
blood, we must purify the materials from which it is made, and 
improve the condition of the machinery which is employed in 
making it ? 

1166. And in accordance with what plain common sense 
would dictate, beforehand, we find all human experience. 
Though we spend our millions and tens of millions, every year, 
on various articles for purifying the blood, and perhaps indorsed 
by men of high reputation, we seldom hear of any cures per- 
formed by them which could not be traced quite as easily, and 
with greater certainty and simplicity, to a change of habits, or 
of diet and regimen. 

1167. The absurdity of the common notion about purifying 
the blood, and thus removing disease from the human system, 
must he apparent when we consider that the blood is never, for 
one hour, nor even for one minute, the same. It is used up 
and wasted continually ; and as certainly renewed. The whole 
quantity in the body would thus disappear in a very few days, 
were it not continually renovated. 

1168. Now, suppose it were possible to purify three gallons 
of blood, which are coursing their way in my arteries and veins 
at the present moment. Twenty-four hours hence, if I continue 
alive and in health, one-third or so of the old blood will have 
disappeared, and a new-formed quantity will occupy its place. 
Will not this new recruit of blood want purifying in its turn ? 
How is the mass of blood, now in my system, supposing it 
were pure, likely to make the blood which is formed hereafter 
— to-day, to-morrow, and next day — pure ? 

1169. The very idea is as absurd as would be the idea of 
cleansing the waters of a flowing stream. For, suppose such 
stream to be cleansed this day, — this hour, — how long will it 
remain so ? The present mass of waters running by will soon 
be replaced by another mass coming from the same contami- 
nated sources ; and the process of cleansing, for aught I can see, 
must be repeated as often as the mass of waters is renewed, or 
the idea of a pure stream should be relinquished. 

1170. This thought is repeated and retained, because the 
error which it is desired to remove is one in which ignorance. 
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qiiackerv, and humbuggery love to revel. Remove it, and you 
remove half the sources of a tax on the community equal to a 
hundred million of dollars yearly. But this estimate includes 
time wasted, and many other items, besides the mere first cost 
of the medicines which are used. 

1171. If people are in earnest to purify the blood, let them 
pur.-ue such a course of conduct as will be likely to form good 
blood of suitable materials, and to keep it so. They who would 
have the products of a factory such as they wish them to be, 
must take good care of the machinery. The requisite care of 
the humaJi machinery is not of less importance with a view to 
the desired results. 

1172. It may not be amiss to say, here, what should be 
said somewhere, that medical quackery, especially the sale of 
nostrums, would be greatly diminished if good and enlightened 
men would cease to recommend such medicinal preparations. 
Many of them, I grant, are efficient medicines; or, what is 
more correct, they are very efficient and active poisons. It 
would be the strangest thing in the world, if a few persons 
should not get better under their use. 

1173. Among these few is here and there an individual — 
one or so in a million — whose name is worth trumpeting 
abroad, in recommendation of the wonder-working medicine. 
His recommendation is therefore obtained, and made available 
in the sale of almost endless tons of the medicirfe, by being 
published from one end of the land to the other. Those who 
are not benefited, of course, have nothing to say ; and dead 
men never tell tales. 

1174. But observe, that, even of those who seem to be bene- 
fited by the use of a particular medicine, it is quite probable 
that a majority recover or improve in spite of it ; and that a 
very considerable number recover as the consequence of a wise 
return to proper obedience to physical law. They pay the 
penalty of transgression, and nothing, remains but to let Nature 
reinstate them once more in their wonted health. 

Questions. — What prominent error lies at the foundation of modem 
quackery ? But is not the blood sometimes actually impure ? On what 
does this, then, chiefly depend ? What does common sense say ? What 
does experience ? What physiological consideration shows the folly of 
attempting to cleanse the blood? What illustrations of this folly are 
given 1 In what do ignorance and quackery love to revel ? What is to 
be gained by removing this error ? What must they do who are really 
in earnest about having pure blood ? Are not our nostrums — some ol^ 
them at least — very efficient medicines 1 How do they get into use? 
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SECTION XIII. — EDUCATION OP THE HEART AND BLOOD-YEBSELS. 

1175. The proper education of the body and mind, gener- 
alljy has much to do with the right condition of the heart and 
arteries, and their contents, the blood. Or, in other words, the 
best education throughout, is, at the same time, the best for 
the circulation and the blood. 

1176. But is there nothing to be done, then, directly, which 
will influence the heart and arteries and blood? Can we 
neither strengthen the former nor purify the latter, except by 
such general efforts as invigorate the whole system? The 
lungs and stomach have been shown to be susceptible of im- 
provement ; ay, and even the muscles. Are the heart, arte- 
ries, and veins beyond the reach of all our educational attempts, 
and this because they are deeply situated ? 

1177. It is very well known that certain moral qualities 
have much to do with the size and strength of the heart and 
arteries. The man with large heart and high bounding arte- 
ries will be a man of physical courage ; while the man of feeble 
circulation will be the reverse. He will be, in very deed and 
truth, chicken-hearted. 

1178. There is, moreover, both action and reaction. Not 
only will the chicken-hearted or hen-hearted be hen-hearted 
physically (for the hen is well known to have in reality a com- 
paratively small heart in size), but, under the indulgence of a 
hen-hearted disposition, the heart and arteries can never gain 
much in point of strength and efficiency. 

1179. Were there no other earthly reason for educating the 
young so as to render them bold and courageous — truly lion- 
hearted — but that they may be lions indeed in the cause of 
truth and righteousness, this surely would be sufficient. For 
we are all too timid. The world, the flesh, and the devil set 
up claims, and who is he that dare oppose them ? Wliereas 
we ought to obey Grod rather than man. We ought to be bold 
and brave enough to do that which is right. 

1180. I remember an old schoolmaster, of almost fifty years 
ago, who got up a very formal, not to say imposing, imaginary 
trial one day in his school. The offender was " can't," or 
" cannot." The accused tried to defend himself, but in vain. 

Are they often the cause of cure, after ail ? How often ? How, then, 
can we explain the fact that some persons actually get well while using 
th«m? 
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Poor "can't" was oondemned, and as the teacher declared — 
who was both judge and jiuy — was expelled from the school. 

1181. The great idea to which I wish to draw your at- 
tention by this anecdote is the enfeebling tendency of saying 
" I can%" especially on the nerves and on the heart It is by 
no means improbable that those of the yoong whose frame^ 
work is but feeble are among the first to fiedl into the habit of 
saying this ; nevertheless, the more they yield to it, the worse 
will be their condition. 

1182. It is not those who say / earCtj but those who say 
I*U try, who will be able to do something in this world. I can't 
is hen-hearted; 111 fry is lion-hearted. I can't increases the 
hen-heartedness ; I'U try gives tone and vigor to the whole 
circulatory system. 

1183. It is on this account thsAcan't, either with or without 
formalities, should be expelled, not only from all our schools, 
but from all our families. Were we, as parents and children, 
to be in the habit of demanding impossibilities of our children, 
this attempt to expel a natural feeling fix>m their bosoms 
would be not only useless, but crueL But none of us will 
plead guilty to this charge. We only demand of the young 
what they are able to do, — what, in a word, they ought to do. 
At least, they ought to attempt it, and in good faith. 

1184. When Abraham, at the command of God, said, prac- 
tically, ^ / ffftll try to follow thee," though without knowing 
whither he went, he was as truly and certainly invigorating 
his physical frame, especially his nervous and circulatory sys- 
tems, as he was growing strong in a moral and spiritual point 
<^ view. Let our children be educated to Abraham's faith, 
and to Abraham's courage, too, and the reward would be ex- 
ceedingly great. 

1185. Need I point out to you the great evils of all those 
•arly habits, in fiunily and school, which, if they do not origin- 
ate timidity and irresolution and corresponding feebleness of 
body and mind, do, at least, foster and encourage that morbid 
growth of all these which is the almost certain product of the 
soil of a world into which sin has entered, and in which it 
holds nearly universal sway ? Surely a word to the wise, in 
this particular, must be sufficient. 

QuBSTiONS.— Is there a natnral connection between the right edaca- 
tion of the heart and arteries, and the right edacation of the body and 
mind generallyf CaaW9 aducate the heart and arterias by direet efforts f 



CHAPTER VI.— BEEATHING AND VENTILATION. 

BXOTION I. — UTTKQ OH JLIB. 

1186. ^ Be it remembered," sajs Mr. Thackrah, an eminent 
British writer on the health of human employments, ^that 
man subsists on air more than he does on his meat and drink.'* 
The remark, though not strictly true, has truth in it We 
subsist much more on air than those who have not examined 
this subject will readily believe. 

1187. But how can man — it maybe asked — be said to 
live largely on air ? Surely he cannot eat or drink it, nor 
could it^ if eaten, make blood, or flesh and bones. This is true ; 
and yet we can neither eat nor drink, nor do any thing else, to 
much purpose, vnthout it ; at least, many moments. Let our 
food and drink be ever so healthy, and our chyme and chyle 
ever so well formed, yet, if the lungs and other contiguous 
parts do not perform their office perfectly, we can have no good 
blood, or healthy flesh and bones ; nor can we long survive. 

1188. It would even be natural to conclude, beforehand, 
and without any physiological knowledge, that man has some- 
thing to do with the air. Here it is, all around us ; and, as our 
astronomers say, forty-five miles high. We are inhaling it, 
at about a pint at a time, nearly a hundred thousand times 
every twenty-four hours. Thus we every day receive into 
our lungs about fifty hogsheads of this fluid. Must not this 
fact mean something ? 

1189. We receive our "meat and drink,** in ordinary cir- 

What is meant by the phrase hen-hearted or chicken-hearted ? What 
by lion-hearted? Shomd we not educate the young, then, to be lion* 
hearted? 

What anecdote is related of an old schoolmaster? Is it desirable that 
" I can't " should be expelled from all our schools and families ? Is it 
not enfeebling to the frame to be timid ? Does it not strengthen us, on 
the contrary, to be resolute, and to say, ** I'll trj" ? Are not children in 
duty bound to say, in reply to parental direction, " I'll try " ? What is said 
of Abraham ? How must we be educated in order to haye Abraham's 
faith and eeurage? 

20 (399) 
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cumstances, at most but three, four, or five times a day ; but 
we are taking into our bodies — eating, so to speak — atmos- 
pheric air, every three or four seconds ; and, if we did not do 
this, we should speedily perish. • 

1190. Let us consider, briefly, what is the object or end aimed 
at by an arrangement which brings so much air into our bodies. 
Let us see what changes the air has to make or undergo while 
in the cavity of the lungs. 

1191. There are three great objects accomplished in breath- 
ing or respiration, besides others of minor importance. These 
are — 1. The change of chyle into blood; or at least the 
completion of this work. 2. The renovation or depuration 
of the blood already made, but partly spoiled during its circula- 
tion in the body. 3. The calorification or warming of the 
whole body, especially the lungs themselves. 

1192. With regard to the manner in which these important 
results are accomplished by the lungs, there is some difference 
of opinion ; but there are two great facts in which I believe all 
physiologists are agreed. The first is, that the venous blood, 
which during its circulation in the body loses much of its oxy- 
gen and becomes loaded with carbon, is no sooner brought to 
the lungs and diffused in the coats of their air-cells, than it 
loses more or less of its carbon, and acquires a full supply of 
oxygen. 

1193. A second fact is equally well established. It is, that, 
while the blood is thus renovated in the lungs, a great change 
takes place in the air which is^in-dose contact with the blood 
in the air-cells. Something like one-fifth or one-fourth of its 
oxygen disappears, and its place is partially suppHed by an in- 
creased quantity of carbonic acid. 

1194. About twenty per cent of pure atmospheric air is 
oxygen, and nearly eighty per cent nitrogen. Though the respi- 
ratory cavity will hold from three to four quarts, yet, as we have 
just seen, we ordinarily inhale at once but about an eighth 
part as much, or about a pint ; so that air, which has been onee 
inhaled or inspired, on being thrown out of the lungs is found 
to contain only about fifteen or sixteen per cent of oxygen. 

1195. If we breathe the same pint of air a second time, an- 
other portion, say one-fourth, of the remaining oxygen is used 
up ; and another quantity of carbonic acid is substituted in it^ 
stead, and thrown off. If we breathe it a third time, w(» lo-o 
about another fourth of the oxygen, and so on. 

1196. HowtyeTi it is wrong to do tbusy if wt can help it 
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We shall see, hereafter, that no air ought to be breathed twice 
over. We begin to feel uncomfortable, more or less, as soon as 
this is done ; but we suffer much more after we have breathed 
it the third time. Dr. Franklin found that, when an adult con- 
fined himself more than one minute to the same gallon of air, he 
suffered very severely. 

1197. We ought always to have air in our lungs that is, 
one-fifth of it, oxygen. We can, indeed, live a short time in ' 
pure oxygen ; or in a mixture of one-half oxygen ; or with a 
considerable quantity of carbonic acid in the lungs ; or with 
more than the usual proportion of nitrogen. But all these con- 
ditions are unnatural, and tend soon to disease. Dr. Jarvis, in 
his Practical Physiology, says : " We spoil, for aU the purposes 
of respiration, about four cubic feet of air a minute." 

1198. Yet very much depends, as may be seen, on what we 
mean by the word spoiL If we receive, at each ordinary in- 
spiration, a pint of air, we only respire about seven hundred 
cubic inches in a minute ; which is considerably less than half a 
cubic foot. How then can we be said to spoil four feet in this 
same period ? 

1199. I will endeavor to explain. We not only use up one- 
fourth of the oxygen in each pint of air we successively throw 
out of the lungs, but along with it some eight or nine per cent of 
carbonic acid, which, in the proportion of more than three or three 
and a half per cent, is unsafe to be inhaled again. We see, there- 
fore, that according to these more extended calculations we ren- 
der about four cubic feet of air unfit for use, every minute. 

1200. But these estimates — even these — fall short of the 
real truth. For, though we can endure, without serious imme- 
diate injury, the presence of some three or four per cent of car- 
bonic acid gas in the air we breathe, yet, in a normal state, the 
atmosphere does not contain one per cent To^ be perfect, 
therefore, we ought to have more than four cubic feet of pure 
air a minute ; and Dr. Jarvis says, that, ^ taking the lowest 
estimate, seven feet will be considered as necessary for the 
maintenance of the healthy respiration of each person." Dr. 
Beid allows ten feet. 

1201. Let us adhere, for the present, to the seven feet. This 
is four hundred and twenty feet an hour. Now I have slept in 
many a room not more than ten feet by seven. If such a room 
were airtight, and the air in it were to be spoiled at the rapid 
rate of four hundred and twenty cubic feet an hour, it would 
take but a single hour to spoil the air of such a room to ihe 
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depth of six feet; and, in such a case, what would become of the 
occupant ? But these rooms are not often air-tight, and hence 
we seldom perish in them ; though in the progress of seyeral 
hours most people suffer in them, and a few perish. 

1202. How many times I have seen from thirty to fifty chil- 
dren " cooped up " in a school-room eighteen feet long by six- 
teen broad ! Suppose there were only thirty children present^ 
and that, with their immature lungs, they only spoiled the air at 
the rate of two hundred and ten cubic feet an hour. Yet, even 
at this rate, if the room is perfectly air-tight, the whole mass 
of air will be spoiled to the height of six feet, in about nine 
minutes. 

1208. But we may be assured — and in the assurance we. 
ought to be thankful — that there are none of our school-rooms^ 
of the old-fashioned, contracted kind, which do not permit, more 
or less, a circulation of air. Still, the suffering, in loss of gen- 
eral health and vigor, in many a school-room where ventilation 
is unattended to, is immense. 

SBCTIOV II.— THB MACHimBIlT OF BBSPIBATIOV. 

1204. The apparatus, or machinery, of respiration of breath- 
ing is inclosed in the upper part of the trunk of the body, 
caJled the chest Everywhere, except at the bottom, it is sur- 
rounded with a ftwnework of bones, which, in its natural or 
n<Hnial condition, has a slight resemblance to the old-fashioned 
bee-hive. It is broad and spreading at the bottom, but contracted 
and tapering at the top. Or, as some would say, it is conical, 
or cone-shaped ; or as others, still, it is shaped like a sugar- 
loaf. 

QiTESTioif 8. — What eminent writer says that we subsist more on air 
than on food ? Has not the statement some tmth in it ? Will yon tell me 
how it can be, in any measure, true ? What evidence have we, ** before- 
hand/' that man has mnch to do with the air ? What are some of the 
great ends of breathing or respiration 1 

Is there not a considerable difference of opinion among learned men 
about the offices of the lui^ ? Does this concern the facts in the case, or 
the modes of change ? What are the two or three great facts of respira- 
tion on which all, or nearlv all, agree ? How much air do we ordinarily 
inhale at once ? Will not the lungs hold more ? How much will they hold 1 
How rapidly do we consume the oxygen of the air we inhale ? Wnat did 
Franklin say ? What does Dr. Jarvis say ? How is this to be under- 
stood ? What example is given of using up air very rapidly in a bed- 
room ? What in a scnool-room 1 Have we many airtight bed-rooms and 
school-rooms ? While mankind remain as ignorant and as reckless a& at 
present they it, is it not well that it should be so? 
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1205. This bony framework is made up by the spine or 
backbone in the rear, the breastbone in front, and the ribs at 
the sides. The ribs, twelve in number on each side, begin at 
the spine and go forward in a curved or semi-circular direction 
to the breastbone. Seven of them are attached directly to the 
breastbone ; the other five, indirectly. The collar-bones, which 
pass from the top of each shoulder to the breastbone, like 
shoulder-braces, though they appear at first view to aid in 
closing up the top of this cavity, have in reality but little to 
do with it, except to strengthen it. 

1206. Between the ribs are short muscles, passing obliquely 
from one rib to another, and seeming to cross each other, like 
the main strokes of the letter X. Such is the relative situation 
of the ribs and muscles, that, when the latter contract or act, 
they slightly enlarge the thoracic cavity in every direction ex- 
cept the perpendicular one. They do this by raising the for-* 
ward part of this bony cavity. 

1207. The bottom of this cavity consists essentially of an 
tlmbrellarshaped membrane, which is muscular, and called the 
diaphragm. Is so situated and fastened that, when it contracts, 
it is rendered less convex, and hence increases the capacity of 
the thorax in that direction, as the contraction of the muscles 
does in every other. 

1208. When we wish to respire, or, as we say, draw our 
breath, the muscles between the ribs, and also the muscular 
membrane or diaphragm of which I have just spoken, should 
instantly contract, and enlarge the thorax in every direction, 
so that it will hold a pint, or so, more than before. 

1209. Thus, is formed a vacuum in the chest, into which 
air rushes, to the extent I have just mentioned. We can, 
indeed, so expand the chest by a strong and greatly prolonged 
effort as to admit much more than a pint ; but this is, in gen- 
eral, about the average quantity (1194). Thus the motion of 
the chest is partly voluntary and vital, and partly involuntary 
and mechanical. 

1210. The air which we breathe does not rush into the open 
cavity of the thorax, but into two considerable air-bags, which, 
with their contents, we call the lungs. They hang somewhat 
loose and pendulous ; and yet always fill the thoracic cavity. 
The inside of this cavity of the thorax is lined by a fine, 
smooth, shining membrane ; and the outside of the air-bags or 
lungs, where they rest against it, is covered with the same. 

1211. The inside of th« lungs is so curiously coostructedi 

20# 
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that it is not easy to describe them. The air, when it rashes 
into the lungs, to fill the vacuum before mentioned, is obliged 
to pass through a large tube, in the fore part of the throat, 
called the windpipe. When this tube reaches the level of the 
air-bags, or lungs, it divides into two : one for the right side, 
the other for the left. 

1212. Each division, on entering the lungs, is divided ; and 
these branches, in their turn, subdivided ; till the branches 
seem thicker than the limbs of the thickest bush or shrub. 
They are called the bronchial tubes. Though their number 
appears to be immense, there is room between them for blood- 
vessels and nerves, and a good deal of cellular membrane 
besides. 

1213. These bronchial tubes, after dividing and subdividing 
to such an extent that the naked eye cannot follow them, ter- 
minate in clusters of air-cells or bladders, so exceedingly small 
that some of them are said to be but the hundredth part of an 
inch in diameter. Their a/ggregsAe number is immense. 

1214. But, small as these cells are, and thin as their covering 
must be, it is in this very thin covering that the blood is circu- 
lated, — both the old blood and the new, — and here the changes 
take place of which in the preceding section I have spoken. 
The whole internal surface of the lungs, if it could be demon- 
strated or exhibited, would doubtless astonish us. The number 
of the cells has been estimated at six hundred millions. 

1215. Now, if these estimates approach the truth at all, and 
if we suppose, as some have done, that one thousand of their 
coats, if spread out, would make an aggregate surface of a 
square inch, the whole superficies of these cells would equal 
four thousand square feet — equivalent to a covering for almost 
one-tenth of an acre of ground I 

SBCTIOK III. — OAPACITT OF THB LITNGfl. 

1216. From what has been said, in the preceding section, it 
is obvious that the man who has the largest lungs, all other 
things being equal, and at the same time keeps them best 

Questions. — Where are the lungs sitaated ? By what are they almost 
inclosed ? What is the general shape of the bony cavity ? How are the 
ribs connected by muscles ? On what sort of a base do the lungs rest ? 
How does air get into the lungs ? What large tube must it pass through ? 
Has it innumerable branches ? What are they called ? In what do they 
terminate? Are these cells very numerous? Are they very minute 1 
Were their surfaces spread out, or fairly exhibited, how lai^e a surface i§ 
it estimated they would cover 1 
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, supplied with the purest air, must be the most healthj. For, 

the larger the lungs, the more air they will hold ; and conse- 
quently the more oxygen and carbon can be presented to the 
surfaces of the air-cells, to be absorbed or expelled, according 
to the circumstances. 

1217. It has been shown (1194) that the lungs will hold, in 
some instances, a gallon of air. Farmers, laborers, soldiers, 
and sailors, who have a large amount of out-of-door exercise, 
have, in general, the largest lungs. There may, of course, be 
here and there an individual, of this description, the capacity 
of whose lungs is somewhat greater ; but, in a country where 
there is so much compression by dress, and so many consumptive 
people, the chests of thousands of people will scarcely hold as 
many as three quarts. 

1218. From the beginning of the present century — perhaps - 
earlier — the capacity of the human lungs has been diminishing. 
If it has diminished most rapidly in the female sex, still our 
own cannot be far behind. If mothers have small or feeble f 
lungs, the inheritance of the next generation must be immediately ' 
affected. There is no possible escape. 

1219. The late William Sullivan, a distinguished lawyer of 
Boston, and author of The Moral and Political Class-Books, 
in view of the prevailing customs of female dress, was 
accustomed, many years before his death, to say that, if the 
existing state of tlungs should continue three hundred years 

• longer, the present race of mankind must become extinct. 

1220. Now, it is difficult for me to admit, for one moment, 
> the bare possibility of such a result ; and yet I confess I am 

not wholly without forebodings. The prospect is certainly 
discouraging. Clouds and darkness are round about us ; yet 
let us remember that, in some instances, it is the darkest time 
just before daybreak I 

1221. Admit that many persons, with comparatively small 
lungs, do yet outlive others, as well as enjoy better health 
than they while they live ; still, it were better, if those lungs 
which are diminutive could be gradually enlarged. The fortu- 
nate holder would have tenacity of life still greater, as well as 
greater power of muscle. And if it be true, as held by Mrs. 
Willard and others, that the lungs, and not the heart, are the 
seat of life, it is of incalculable importance that the former 

I should be well developed. 

i 1222. It may not be unworthy of remark, though I suppose 

the fact is generally knowui that they who {MMsess large chests 
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are not only stronger and more tenacious of life than those 
whose lungs are slender, but they are also less liable to that 
fearful scoui^e of the country, pulmonary consumption. 

SECTION IV. — FKEE MOTION OP THB LUNGS. 

1223. I have stated, very briefly (1206-1208), the manner 
in which the lungs are moved. The leading object of the 
present section wUl be to show that^ during their movements, 
they should be free and unembarrassed. 

1224. The motion of the bony cavity of the lungs is, 
essentially, double. The first division of tlus double movement 
may be briefly described as follows. The ribs are attached to 
the spine in such a manner that there is an upward and down- 
ward motion of the whole bony cavity, like the slight elevation 
and depression of a trap-door on its hinges. When we inhale 
air, the edge of the trap-door rises a little ; when we expel the 
air, it falls. 

1225. The second part of this complicated motion is less 
easily understood. It is as if the ribs, on each side, as a whole, 
had an independent motion from the centre, like that of an 
inverted steel-trap. When we inhale air, the two halves 
spread and expand the internal cavity ; when we expel the air, 
they again collapse, or approach each other. 

1226. The result of this double and somewhat complicated 
motion is, that, during the time when the lungs are most filled 
and expanded by air, the diameter of the cavity is considerably 
increased in every direction, both horizontally and perpendicu- 
larly. The motion is greater or less, according to the force or 
energy of the general act of respiration. 

1227. Now, there should be nothing done in the way of 
dress, posture, eating, or anything else, to prevent the twofold 
motion I have mentioned. There should be no pressure upon 
the sides or front of the body, either above or below the base 
of the lungs. Such pressure operates as a weight, and 

Questions. — Is he who has the largest Itmgs, and who breathes the 
most and the purest air, most likely to be healthy ? For what reason ? 
How much will the lungs generally liold ? What classes have the largest 
lungs ? Who, in general, have the smallest ? Is the capacity of the hu- 
man chest now on the decline 1 Is this owing largely to dress ? What 
did Mr. Sullivan say ? Is there not hope he was a little mistaken ? Do 
larjje lungs give greater tenacity of life ? What should be done, then, 
especially if Mrs. Willard's theory should be true? Are people with 
large lungs less liablf than others to pulmona^ consumption ? 
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greatly impedes that free motion which is so desirable, and 
without which the lungs can but feebly perform their duty, and 
the blood be but partly oxygenated. 

1228. Nothing can be more obvious than that a weight, or 
clog, suspended from the edge of a trap-door, would impede or 
embarrass its motion. It is also equally obyious that the 
opening and closing of a gate or common door, hung per- 
pendicularly, in the usual manner, might be impeded in the 
same way. These may serve as illustrations. 

1229. All tight dressing does this, as most of us must be 
aware. Or, if it should be said that tight dressing is out of 
date, my reply is : It was always said to be so, by those on 
whom it was charged. Thousands have been ready enough to 
criminate others in this matter, though very few have ever been 
willing to confess themselves in fault It is certainly true that 
there is less of this tight dressing than there -was twenty-five 
years ago ; but there is still quite too much of it (286-289.) 

1230. And then the custom of wearing a vast amount of 
dress and wadding across the hips is not without its influence 
with regard to the motion of the lungs. We have seen that 
the diaphragm — the arched membrane on which the lungs 
rest — requires free motion. But this it cannot have, when a 
weight hangs from the hips, or when the abdominal muscles 
are so compressed that they cannot, by their proper action, draw 
down the diaphragm. 

1231. In truth, pressure, of every kind and sort and in 
every degree, whether against the chest or the abdomen, and 
whether from above or below, impedes the action of the lungs, 
They who sit or stand habitually in a crouching posture, «. <«. 
with their shoulders thrown forward, whether at study, labor, 
or amusement, are injuring themselves in the same way. 

SECTIOir v.— CARBONIO .ACID OA8 IN THE LUKOB. 

1232. You have seen, already (1190—1201), that carbonic 
acid gas in the lungs, except in very small quantities indeed, is 



Questions. — Is there a double motion of the bony cavity of the lungs 1 
Can it be easily described ? What is said of the vertical or trap-door 
movement 1 What of the steel-trap motion ? Is the diameter of the 
chest increased by inhaling air, both horizontally and perpendicularly ? 
In what various wavs can this motion be impeded ? Does tight dressing 
have this effect ? Does wearing a great amount of clothing about the hips 
have a similar effect? Do wrong positions, in study, laboFi or amiui^ 
ment, have the same effect ? 
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ft very destructive agent ; thougk we shall understand this more 
clearly when we come to the section on ^ Death from Char- 
coaL** 

1233. We have also seen, in part, how this deleterious gas is 
manu&ctured* It helongs to the present section to show how 
to guard ourselves, in die varied circumstances of our lives, 
against a foe that is abnost everywhere present, and ahnost 
always injurious. 

1234. It was intimated, in another place (1200), that one per 
eent, or so, of carbonic acid gas in the lungs was not injurious. 
Those who have most deeply examined this subject tell us that^ 
besides about four-fiflhs of nitrogen and one-fif^h of oxygen, 
the atmosphere contains, as inherent in its constitution, a very 
tmall quantity of carbonic acid. How much, they are not quite 
agreed ; but no one places it higher than one per cent It may 
be much less. This small proportion has been, therefore, con> 
sidered uninjurious. At least, if injurious at all, the injuiy is 
80 trifling or so remote as to be hardly appreciable. 

1235. But it requires no little care and caution to prevent 
the inhalation of this gas in proportions much larger. When 
we are abroad in the <^n atmosphere, we are not under the 
necessity of inhaling more of it than that atmosphere consti- 
tutionally contains ; for it is much heavier than the rest of the 
ingredients of the air, and, in larger proportions than one per 
cent, or so, £^ls quickly to the ground, and is beyond our reach. 

1236. You maybe inclined to ask, here, whether, in some 
densely populated spot, as in the lower part of our large cities 
and villages, it might not, in the compass of days, weeks, or 
months, so accumulate as to annoy us, especially if we happened 
to sit or take the recumbent posture while in it. 

1237. In general, the motion of the atmosphere prevents 
such accumulations ; and so does vegetation. All vegetable 
growth absorbs or consumes it, in a greater or less degree. It 
is, in truth, the veiy food which the craving vegetable world 
demands. Then, again, water, by its incessant motion at the 
surface, absorbs some of it 

1238. Beyond all this, however, we find a highly important 
law in chemistry which illustrates the subject, and removes the 
difficulty in a manner more striking still. It is a law among 
gases that one gas will absorb another; or, at least, that the 
gases will commingle. Even the heavier gases, like carbonic 
acid, when they have the lighter gases above them, will grad- 
ually find their way into them. So that the Creator has, as 
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you see, specially provided against sucli acctiinulations, at least, 
permanently. 

1239. Practically, however, and for a time, such accumula- 
tions do exist. Where there have been sudden or large 
collections of carbonic acid, as in some mine or coal-pit, or well 
or cellar, or even bedroom, a considerable time must elapse 
before it will all be removed, or even become diffused in the 
atmosphere, or into other gases ; and hence the injurious and 
sometimes fatal results which follow. 

1240. Thus, suppose a house has been burnt, and, during 
the combustion, the well near it has been half-fiUed with car- 
bonic acid gas. A few days after the fire, a person descends 
to remove the rubbish in it, or perhaps to bring up a bucket, 
which, in consequence of the rope being burnt off, had fallen in. 
He sinks under the influence of the choke-damp, as it is called 
— the carbonic acid — and, unless quickly removed, perishes. 

1241. You have heard of the Grotto del Cane, in Europe, 
in which a human being may walk uninjured, while the faith- 
ful dog at his side perishes. Here is a layer of heavier car- 
bonic acid gas, which is deep enough to drown the dog, so to 
speak, but not deep enough to drown his master. 

1242. Then you have, heard the far-famed and oft-repeated 
story of the Black Hole, at Calcutta. There, out of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven persons confined in a dungeon, eighteen 
feet square, with little or no ventilation, one hundred and twen- 
ty-four perished in less than twenty-four hours, and the rest 
were almost dead ere they could be taken out. 

1243. Now, neither of these cases absolutely proves that ,\ 
the heavy carbonic acid remains always at the bottom of the 
atmosphere, and next to the ground ; but only that, in some 
circumstances, it is not so rapidly diffused, or removed, or used 

up, as to prevent evil results. 

1244. In the first instance — that of the well — the carbonic 
acid, or choke-damp, being confined to a deep pit, is not much 
agitated by the air, and it meets with no vegetation to absorb 
it. And then, too, from its great depth and comparatively nar- 
row extent of surface, it is commingled with the atmosphere 
and with other gases but very slowly. It might be days, if not 
weeks, in wholly dispersing itself. 

1245. In the second instance — that of the Grotto del Cane 
— it is doubtless true that, though the gas is diffused more 
rapidly than in a deep well, yet it is, aft;er all, diffused slowly. 
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Besidefly the same cause wliich origi&ated it still continues it ; 
so that, as fast as it is removed, it is renewed. 

1246. In the Black Hole at Calcutta, the accumulation 
from nearly one hundred and fifty pairs of lungs was so great, 
and the circulation of air so limited, that the whole dungeon 
was soon filled with it, from bottom to top. No wonder the 
prisoners were thrown into a raging fever, — a fever that ter- 
minated in a few hours in putrefaction and death. 

1247. I might add to these facts almost illimitablj, but I 
need not; except to say that, though in the account of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta we have an extreme case, jet cases, 
not unlike it, in their general character, are of everj-daj oc- 
currence, all over our country. The blackest places among us 
are our own sleeping-rooms. Of these, however, in addition to 
what has been already said (1201), I shall speak freely in the 
sections on ^Deaths from Charcoal," and '^ Ventilation.'' 

1248. Our school-houses, lecture-rooms, vestries, conference- 
rooms, concert-haUs, town-halls, factories, and even the rooms 
we occupy in our daily domestic employments and duties, all 
come in for a share in this destruction of health and life. I do 
not, in fact, see how it is possible, as things are now arranged 
in civic life, wholly to avoid it 

1249. Many years ago, a severe disease prevailed every 
year in the village of Newton, Upper FaUs, in Massachusetts. 
At length the principal individual there — a shrewd man — 
aet his head at work on the subject As the result, he told the 
people that, if they would have their sleeping-rooms larger and 
cleaner, and would keep them well ventilated, and would, at 
the same time, keep clean their cellars, pantries, and wells, the 
fever would not trouble them. The suggestion was followed 
out in good faith; and from that day to this— -now twelve or 
fifteen years — no cases of epidemic disease have existed. 

* - - . ^ . ^.^^ ^ , ■ I J ■ I 111 _ ■ . ■■JIHIII ,_ _ - ■ ,^ 

QnxsTiOKS. — Is caibonic acid gas veir destractive wben inhaled f Is 
it of the atmost importance that we shonld know oar danger in this par- 
ticolar ? How mncn carbonic gas may be safely admitted to the lungs % 
Most we avoid, with the greatest care, all proportion of it beyond one per 
oentf What important inqviiy — sometimes made* on ttus topic — is 
mentioned and answered ? What Tery striking chemical law about ^ses 
is mentioned? Practically, howerer, is tiiere great danger still? What 
illastrations of this are presented? Will you state what is said of wells 
— of the Grotto del Cane — of the Black Hole of Calcutta, etc. ? What 
general principle do these &ctB go far toward proving? Why does the 
carbonic add remain so long sometimes in a well? Why in the Grotto 
delCaiMf Why in the Black Hole of Calcutta ? An thert oases to b« 
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SECTIOK TI. — -OTHXH IVJTTBIOirS aA8B8. 

1250. There are several other gases to which we are some- 
times exposed, which, though not so injurious — because less 
frequently applied, or because applied in small quantity — as 
carbonic acid, are yet more or less inimical to life and health. 
Carburetted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, and sulphuretted hj* 
drogen are the principal. 

1251. Carburetted hydrogeii is more or less offensive to the 
gmell, and greatly poisonous. It results from the spontaneous 
decomposition of vegetable substances. Hence it is found 
about our wells, sinks, pumps, and cellars. Some of our towns 
and villages are Hghted by a gas which is either very much 
like this, or the very same thing. It is what the miners call 
fire-damp, whose explosions, till Sir Humphrey Davy invented 
the safety-lamp, were so destructive of human health and life. 

1252. There are few persons to be found who have not seen 
small bubbles rising from stagnant water, — such as the com- 
mon mud-puddles, — when suddenly agitated, in a hot summer's 
day. These bubbles are bladders of carburetted hydrogeii. 
They are highly inflammable, but the flame is very pale. 

1253. Those who have been passing along the streets of our 
cities, soon after the escape of a quantity of the gas which is 
used for lighting them, will hardly need be told that what it is 
60 dreadful to inhale is really and truly poisonous. Breathed 
but a very short time, it often causes nausea, giddiness, and 
great nervous and general prostration. 

1254. A wealthy New England farmer, one fine September 
day, sent in great speed for his &mily physician. On arrival, 
he found two or three members of the family exceedingly sick, 
with a species of typhoid dysentery ; and other members of the 
family ^ getting down." The alarm was very great all over 
the neighborhood. 

1255. The family physician was young, and, at his special 
request, an older physician was called. Local causes of the dis- 
ease were suspected, and a search made accordingly; not, 
however, without some grumbling, especially on the part of the 
" female head of the establishment." 

1256. The cellar was first penetrated. Most evidently, it 

found which resemble them all ayer oar country ? Should we wonder, 
then, at the destruction of human life? What is said of our school- 
houses, lecturer-rooms, haUs, factories, etc. ? What important anecdote is 
related to show the power of hnmaa control ia this matter f 

91 
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had not been cleaned for years. It was, as it were, full 'of 
putrifying cabbage, potatoes, apples, turnips, and other vege- 
Uibles, to saj nothing of cider, beer, half-putrid flesh and fish, 
and animal matters still more offensive. In short, it was a 
great mann&ctorj of carburetted hydrogen. 

1257. ^ We need not go farther," said the consulting phy- 
sician, when he saw the putrifying heaps in this grand recep- 
tacle of a rich agricultimd family. But they did go ^Eurther. 
They examined die sink and the well, whidi were in close 
contact, — the latter replenished daily by the former. Its 
contents, moreover, were greatly limited, even when thus aided 
by the sink, for there was a severe drought What water it 
contained, moreover, had little if any circulation. 

1258. To cap the climax of causes of disease, they found 
the vault, and even the barn-yard and wood-yard, so situated 
in a natural concavity, instead of occupying an elevation, tha^ 
the essence of the united streams of filth must inevitably have 
been added to the scanty stock of well-water before mentioned, 
whenever the slightest shower fell; and, unless purified by 
passing through the earth, as the common belief is, must have 
increased its power to contaminate the blood and solids, and to 
excite disease. 

1259. It is almost unnecessary to say, that, alter clearing out 
above and below, without and within^ the sickness abated ; and 
no other person, far or near, beyond the family first afflicted, 
ever contracted the disease. Not, however, tiU several in the 
family itself had paid the forfeit of their lives ; nor till every 
person, of but ordinary observation and sound sense, began to 
believe that, even if God sends diseases as judgments, the 
putrid vegetables and carburetted hydrogen gas had here an 
agency, as second causes. 

1260. Some suppose that the burning of lamps and can* 
dies is one source of this gas. There are so many other 
known and established sources of impurity about our dwel- 
lings, whenever cleanliness and ventilation are neglected, 
— some of them tending most directly to the production of this 
particular gas, — that it would be idle to refer it to any cause 
which is at all doubtful. 

1261. Sulphurous acid is occasionally found in our dwellings, 
especially where anthracite coal is used in imperfect fixtures. 
It is also inhaled in some of our manufactories, where bleach- 
ing is demanded ; as in the case of straw-bonnet making. It 
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maj easily be' detected bj its acid smell, and is very un- 
healthy. 

1262. But, poisonous as carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, 
and sulphurous acid may be, they are none of them half equal in 
virulence to sulphuretted hydrogen. This gas, so well known by 
its extremely unendurable smell, is as deadly as it is offensive. 
Carpenter, in his Principles of Physiology, tells us that air, im- 
pregnated with one fifteen-hundredth part of it, if inhaled, will 
kill a bird in a very short time ; and that a quantity but little 
more than double, viz., one-eighth of a hundredth part, ^ will 
kill a dog.'' 

1263. To those who have ever been present when a putrid 
or semi-putrid egg was broken, or a common vault exposed, no 
particular description of this gas will be needful. It is also 
well known to predominate in the gases which are found in the 
alimentary canal of debilitated men and domestic animals ; and 
its sudden ejection, with great noise, was once supposed to be 
an indication of high health. 

1264. But may we not take courage, and indulge the belief 
that humanity does really advance, when we find the recipients 
of such errors as the last mentioned beginning to grow ashamed 
of themselves ? Why, it is not yet fifiy years since many good 
men would have indorsed the opinion above, as well as those 
which declare nothing to be useful for human food that doea 
not contain a little poison, and no one perfectly healthy who 
has not, in his intestinal domain, fewer or more living animals. 

1265. When sulphuretted hydrogen gas, even in a diluted 
state, is inhaled by human beings, it lessens the force of the cir- . 
culation, enfeebles the muscles, stupefies the brain, and induces 
a general prostration of the system. It requires a long time 
to restore to their usual strength and elasticity of body and 
mind those who have been severely affected by it It is, more- 
over, very penetrating, and can force its way through every 
living tissue of the body. 

1266. It is a general rule that injurious gases are offensive 
to the smell. The only exception, in the case of the four gases 
which most oppress the lungs, is that of carbonic acid gas. 
This has little if any smell. Thousands insist that their at- 
mosphere is pure, because it has no bad or offensive exhalation 
in it ; whereas, it is certainly possible for the air to seem 
wholesome and agreeable, while it is very deadly. The man 
who descends into a well filled with carbonic acid gas^ seldom, 
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If every suspects an^^ danger, finom even the soseDylOl he swoms 
awaj and perishes. 

BKCTIOV m. — nrHAUVG DUST OR BASTH. 

1267. The nodon was once Tery prevalent that dirt is healthj, 
especially in certain chronic diseases. But this is utterly a 
mistake. It is neither healthy to the outside nor to the inside. 
It is unhealthy even to the skin, and should he removed as 
soon as is practicable. But it is still more injurious to the 
longs ; and we should avoid inhaling it with stiU greater solici- 
tude. 

1268. Perhaps it is not sarpiising that mankind should have 
made the mistake of supposing dirt to be healthy. They ob- 
serve that those who have much active exercise in the open 
air, where they are exposed greatly to dust, are more healthy, 
aa a general rule, than other people ; and they hastily infer 
that they are healthy as a consequence of their ^rt, at least in 
part, — whereas, the truth is, that they are healthy in spite of 
it. They owe their good condition to the sun, to exercise, to 
air, and to general cheerfulness. 

1269. Dust, when inhaled, adheres more or less to the lin- 
ing membrane of the windpipe, the bronchial tubes, and perhaps 
the air-cells of the lungs. If other causes are already operat- 
ing to produce irritation of these parts, the additional effect of 
the dust may rouse a latent predisposition to fatal disease. 
In general, however, considerable time elapses, aud many 
and various transgressions are committed and repeated, be- 
jfore the full penalty is inflicted. Space is thus given for re- 
pentance. 

1270. It should also be stated, in passing, that, though a 

QussTiONS. — Are there not other gases betides carbonic acid which 
are injarioos ? Which are the three principal ones ? What is the origin 
of carboretted hydrogen ? Is it very poisonous ? Does it ever explo& f 
For what purpose is it used in the arts? Is it ever found in mud-pud- 
dles ? What anecdote is related of the family of a wealthy New Eng- 
land fanner ? What lessons of cleanliness may be learned from this anec- 
dote ? What is said of burning lamps and candles ? How and when is 
sulphurous acid developed ? May it always be detected by its smell ? 
What p^as is the most poisonous of all ? In what proportion, with common 
air, will it kill birds ? In what proportion will it kill dogs ? On what 
authority is this given ? Is it ever found within the human body ? What 
facts are alluded to as indicative of human progress ? Is it not a general 
rule that all bad eases are otFensive to the smeU ? What remarkable ex- 
ception to diii nue 1 What hd is stated, at the dose of &• section, to 
prove it 1 
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small portion of dust adheres to the lining membrane of these 
tubes and produces irritation, yet this irritation is always in 
proportion to our feebleness and natural predisposition to dis- 
ease. In very strong and healthy people, most of this dust 
will be removed, either by absorption or expectoration. 

1271. Some of the German physiologists and hygieists ard 
opposed to the use of carpets, on account of the cloud of dust 
which rises whenever we tread on them. This may be refining 
a little too much ; and yet it is certainly true that carpets re- 
tain a vast amount of dust, as well as not a little foul air. It 
will be a happy day to society, both on this account and many 
others, when they can be laid aside, and a suitable substitute 
provided. 

1272. Some have supposed that the dust we inhale never 
reaches the lungs, but stops at the larynx and in the windpipe* 
This notion has been received, because, in hacking or coughing 
it up, it so often appears to come from the very top of the throat» 
But so do many otiier things which we well know come from 
the deep interior. 

1273. The truth probably is, that, while in most cases of 
coughing and hacking, a large proportion of what is expecto- 
rated comes from, the top of the throat, yet, in the act of cough- 
ing, a portion of that which is rejected may come frt)m the interior 
of the lungs, though we should not be able to perceive it And 
it is not at all improbable that a part of what is hacked up 
from the top of the throat has gradually worked its way from 
the tubes lower down. 

1274. I have alluded (1270) to absorption. Now, if it could 
be actually proved that we never throw up dust from the deep 
interior of the lungs, either by coughing or otherwise, yet even 
this would not prove that the dust we breathe never goes there. 
It is highly probable that the absorbents in the lining membrane 
of the lungs have full power to take up the dust we breathe, 
and carry it into the circulation, to be got rid of in the usual 
way and manner. Unnatural as this may seem, it is o&eu 
abused Nature's dernier resort 

1275. The strange saying that every one, during his life, 
must eat his ^ peck of dirt and his pound of tow," had its origin 
in times of great ignorance, — whether it refers to the demands 
of health, or to demands of some other kind. To breathe dirt^ 
or to eat it, would be about equally injurious. 

1276. For our laborers in the open air, as well as for soma 

of oar mechanics, I know, as yet of no devicei whkh will es* 

11* 
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sentiall J relleTe them. The greater the necessity, however, that 
thej should breathe dust, more or less, while gaining an honest 
livelihood, only enhances the obligation to do what they can to 
prevent it, and to counteract its depressing tendencies by a 
stricter obedience to such other laws as are within their power. 

1277. For our laborers in cottcm mills, wooUen fiictorie% 
glass factories, etc., etc., it is fondly hoped that human ingenuity 
will yet find out something to remove the dust, and substitute 
in its place the pure and perfect atmosphere of high Heaven. 
Is such a hope futile ? 

1278. The proprietors of an ivoiy-comb manufisurtory in 
Meriden, Conn., some fifteen years ago, contrived to blow 
away the dust as fast as it was formed, so that the operatives 
need not inhale it. Why not as well contrive to blow awaj 
cotton dust, wooUen dust, etc ? Of the necessity of doing some- 
thing of this kind, let the following anecdote testify. 

1279. A young woman in Northbridge, Mass., who had long 
hbored in a cotton mill, gradually lost her h^th, and was 
Obliged to leave her work and apply for medical aid. For a long 
tims she was ^nothing better." Her disease seemed wholly 
unyielding. At length, a very active emetic removed a quan- 
tity of cotton, which, when thoroughly dried, weighed four 
ounces ; and she gradually recovered. 

1280. This cotton, of course, came from her stomach, and not 
from her lungs. She had long been in the habit of swallowing 
the small ends of thread which she had frequent occasion to bite 
off. But we learn two or three things from it. 1. The power 
of the system to endure abuse, and postpone a retaliation. 
2. The certainty of punishment in the end, even though there 
should be postponement 3. The necessity of doing something 
to exclude the dust from both the stomach and the lungs. 

QuESTioirs. — Is dirt inhaled ever healthy % Why, then, has a belief 
of this kind obtained camncy ? What becomes of dust or dirt when in- 
haled ? Are we sore it ever coes farther than the rery top of the wind- 
pipe I What could become of Ui» if it did? Do the German physiologists 
—some of them— object to the use of carpets ? On what ground % Is 
dost in .the lungs ever absorbed ? 

What stranpe sa^pig is spoken of (1875) f .What must they do, who, 
ia order to gam a ureuhooa, are compelled to woi^ in the dirt, and must 
iahale some of it 1 Is there any better hope for those who labor in cotton 
mills, etc. ? What is related of an iyory-comb factory in Connecticut? 
Belate the anecdote of the young woman m Northbnd|jp^ What may wo 
loim ftom lach A carioos fact 1 
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SECTION YIII. — THB DUST OF METALS AND MINERALS. 

1281. The dust of metals and minerals is much more inju- 
rious, when inhaled, not only to the lungs, but to the system in 
general, than conmion dust. It adheres to the lining mem* 
brane of the windpipe and lungs ; perhaps pierces it. The 
irritation must therefore be considerable — so considerable as, 
in the end, to occasion ulceration ; and, when there exists the 
slightest predisposition to bronchitis or consumption, may end 
in those diseases. 

1282. Among the numerous employments which must ex- 
pose those who follow them to the inhalation of metallic, min- 
eral, or fossil dusts, are stone-cutting, brick-making, brass-work- 
ing, tin-making, smith-work, preparmg drugs and medicines, 
axe-grinding, engraving, iron-mii^ lime-working, paint-grind- 
ing, and paving. 

1283. I have seldom, if ever, in my whole life, found a 
stone-cutter who was healthy, provided he had very long fol- 
lowed his business. And so, in fact, with the operatives in most 
of the other employments above mentioned. Their position of 
body while laboring, it is true, has influence, many ways ; bui 
not greater, as I thmk, than the dust they swallow. 

1284. Axe-grinders I find to be, almost universally, very 
great sufferers from their employment. Here the irritation may 
have two or three causes. 1. The position of the body ia 
grinding is bad. 2. The particles of steel which are inhaled 
are very hard and sharp. 3. The particles of grindstone^ 
though not very sharp, are nevertheless quite irritadng. Axe- 
grinders seldom live many years, if they persist in their em- 
ployment. 

1285. The dust of pure metallic substaces, though irritatingy 
is not, so far as I can learn, actually poisonous. It may excite 
the surprise of some, when we affirm, that neither lead nor cop- 
per could produce poisonous results, if they were entirely pure, 
and not corroded nor oxydized. Even arsenic, poisonous as it 
is, at least in some of its forms, is not pure metal, but a mere 
oxyde. 

1286. In this latter form — that of an oxyde — several of 
the metals are not only irritating, but absolutely and greatly, 
poisonous. And then, too, not a few of the compounds which 
are formed by the union of these oxydes with acids are very 
injurious to the lungs, if not to the whole system. This is par- 
ticularly t^e of th^ oxydes of lead and copper. Both red lead 
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and wlute lead are o^des of lead ; and are, as eveiy one 
knows, rerj acdre and troablescxiie poisons. 

1287. Perliaps the fumes of white kad are as deadlj as any 
odiery and I haTe nerer known an indiTidoal who oonld with- 
stand them k»g. Man j a strong man has enooontered them 
in the fall belief that, however it had been with thoosands of 
oCherB who had made the attempt before him, hU constitatioa 
was too good to give waj under an agent as deleterioas even 
as lead itsel£ Bat he hias alwajs, in the end, been nambered 
with the slain. 

1288. While residing in Roxboiy, near Boston, manj years 
ago, I was in die habit of visiting the lead fiictorj in that vicin- 
ity, and inqoring into the health and condition of the operatives. 
I foand the fiicts in general as I have stated above (1286^ 1287). 
Most of them were indeed aware of the general danger, ax^ 
yet seemed to hold <mi, in despair of getting work anywhere 
dse, till it was too late. 

1289. The overseer, who was not ocmfined wholly to the 
shop, and who seldom breathed the fames of the lead so much 
as a quarter of an hour at a time, assured me, one day, on in- 
quiry, that he was not at all injured ; and yc^ not two yearn 
afterwards, he perished. 

1290. A case littie less singular, and nearly as instmctivey 
happened in Western Connecticut, many years ago. A man 
who worked in lead, though he had not yet suflSsred, was afraid 
of consequences, and left his business for &rming. Eighteen 
years afterward, he died with all the symptoms of lead disease. 
Uow true is what Solomon says of deferred pumshment, — a 
point to which I have so repeatedly solicited attention. 

1291. The fumes of copper — ». e. the dust of copper — are 
almost as dangerous to health as tiiose of lead. I have had 
much conversation with intelligent overseers and laborers in 
copper manufactories, who all concur in the statements con- 
cerning the general unhealthiness of their employments. Some 
begin to suffer in a very few months ; while otiiers can go on, 
by virtue of a strong constitution, many years. 

QuBSTiovs. — Ii the dost of metals and minerala more injiirioas than 
oommon diut or dirti What reason can be assigned for this % What are 
some of the employments that most expose people to this form of soffer- 
Inff f Have not position of hody, abuses m food, drink, etc., had some 
failnenffe, as well as poison 1 What is said, particalarly, of axe-^ruiders t 
Are pare metalUc sabstances poisonous ? Are not lead and arsenic ? How 
ihea do metaUio bodies fryr Moome poisononsf Are red and white lead 
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BBCTioir IX. — cHiiOBovosx XND ABTinciAi. mxTimxs. 

1292. The evil efiecta of using chloroform, except with the 
greatest caution, are now generally known. And yet the 
temptation, with many, is still great. Instead of reserving ita 
use for the severer surgical operations, they are apt to resort to 
it under the smallest — I might even say the most trifling— 
operations, such as the extraction of a tooth, or the dressing of 
a common wound. 

1293. So common, indeed, has this practice become, that^ 
within the last ten or twelve years, I have been entreated by 
physicians, and surgeons, and dentists, to raise my voice against 
it, whenever and wherever I have opportunity. I have been 
assured that the frequent application of this agent was destroy- 
ing their health. In fact, they sometimes refuse to administer it. 

1294. Appeals to the reason and good sense of the ignorant, 
and even to those of the intelligent, sometimes £bu1. The hopa 
of avoiding a little pain leads many to persist in a demand 
which their better judgment disapproves. As to injuring a 
medical man, by compelling him to inhale the poison he 
administers, they seldom think of that We do not find much 
that is higher than self-love, among the sick or the suffering. 
Dr. Johnson, the great moralist, even teUs us that " every sick 
man is a rascal." 

1295. A fine-looking individual came toward me one day, 
staggering along as he came. As he approached me, to my 
great surprise I recognized in him a worthy acquaintance and 
valuable friend. " Doctor," said he, "I am drunk." — ** And at 
this time of day ?" I said ; though half-afraid it was too Aerious 
a matter for joking. " Why," said he, ** to tell you the truth, I 
am drunk on chloroform. I have had a tooth extracted, and, 
to avoid the pain, took chloroform." He was a young man of 
otte of the best families in the country I 

1296. Is it not a pity, that, to avoid the pain which is con- 
nected with the simple extraction of a tooth, a person should 
make himself intoxicated ? I repeat that, if it were a capital 
operation, the case would be altered. But how many thousands 

both of them bxydes ? Are the fiames — or dust — of white lead particularly 
imurious ? Are the operatives in lead factories reiy liable to deceive them- 
selves, and to hold on in their course till they perish ? What is related of 
the overseer at the lead works, near Boxbury, in Massachusetts ? What 
remarkable account is given of a painter who died eighteen years after he 
had left his emplojrment ? Are the ftunes of copper as poisoDOOS as tfaoso 
oC'leady or nearly so? . Whftt&cts-intheoaietkMiflAted? 
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of people hare bud tbeir ten, twenty — yes, thirty or My — 
teeth extracted without chloroform or ether; and have lived 
their appointed time, notwithstanding ! 

1297. All these narcotic or deadening things are hurtful in 
the end, as I have already intimated (1291). They are hurt- 
ful tp the physician and to his patient ; for the former inhales 
them, more or less, in spite of himself. Were it not for the 
foolish importunity of their patients, some of our physicians 
would hardly resort to their use once a year ; perhaps not once 
in ten years. In fact, a few have never yet used them, to this 
day. 

1298. The exhilarating gas, as it is called, which is so often 
administered in mere sport, may be a little less injurious to 
weak lungs than chloroform ; but it were far better avoided. 
A few may endure its occasional use ; but many are so consti- 
tuted that they never ought to inhale it. Its effect^ are nearly 
as* bad on their nerves as chloroform. And if but one in ten 
who take it were injured, while so little real benefit is derived 
from its administration, the propriety of using it would be 
questionable. 

1299. Medicines, in these times, are often administered in 
Tapor; though with what success I have not had very full infor- 
mation. In cases of delicate organization their use must be 
attended with more or less of hazard. The consequences might 
not always be immediately apparent, but would be likely to 
follow at a remote period, when the very administration of the 
agent was almost forgotten. 

1300. In general, and with the fewest possible .exceptions, 
the only proper substance to be brought in contact with the 
delicate internal structure of the lungs is pure atmospheric air, 
a very little carbonic acid, with a little electricity and watery 
vapor. All else is foreign ; and, unless given on occasions as a 
mere choice of evils, is more or less injurious. 

1301. Much of the chloroform and many of the other remedial 
agencies which are introduced into the lungs, might be spared, 
if people would but wait a little while. They are much more 
willing to transgress good and wholesome laws than to suffer the 
consequences till Nature is ready to rally. They no sooner 
feel the smart of the rod, or begin to fear they shall feel it, than 
they seek for something to deaden their sensibilities. 

Questions. —Do people generally aBderstand the danger asing of chlo- 
rofonnf Do phyiicisai lifcetoftdmrnvterit? Why not? WlMtiassid 
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SBOTTOir x.-^'imatALiiro thb pbodvcts ot ▲viki.l i^utssvactioh. 

1302. It is a point in dispute among learned men, whether 
the gases which are evolved hj animal decomposition ever be- 
come sources of severe disease. That many forms of disease 
are either produced or aggravated bj vegetable decomposition, 
especially under certain peculiar circumstances, is, I believe, 
settled beyond debate ; but not so with regard to the gases and 
other emanations connected with the decomposition of animals. 

1303. And yet we find it becoming more and more un- 
fashionable, of late years, to have our burying-grounds or ceme- 
teries within the walls or precincts of our cities, towns, and 
villages. And when they are so, many avoid a residence near 
them ; or, above all, refuse to use the water procured near 
them. Has not this a meaning ? 

1304. But there are other circumstances, tending to render 
the views of those who doubt the injurious tendency of animal 
decomposition not a little suspicious. There are numerous facts 
on record which have a bearing on the case. 

1305. In Watertown, Conn., about thirty years ago, a most 
severe disease broke out in a family which had for some time 
been healthy, and at a season when no sickness prevailed in 
that vicinity. Several of those who suffered were young men 
at work on hire, who were immediately sent to their homes, a 
dozen miles distant. One of them died ; the others recovered. 

1306. The families that received the fugitives nearly all 
sickened in a similar way, and several of them died. Though 
they were in a densely populated region, no cases of sickness 
occurred beyond the families to which they belonged. There 
was a most striking similarity of the symptoms in fdl the cases ; 
and I never could resist the conviction that they had one com- 
mon local origin. 

1307. In attempting, as the physician of these suffering 
fhmilies, to trace the disease to its origin, I discovered the fol- 
lowing fact : In the house where it originated* a great number 
of lambskins, recently removed, with the wool on, had been 
left piled up till putrefaction commenced and made considerable 

')f gettini^ drunk on chloroform ? May it not be sometimes used in capital 
^Derations ? What is said of the ex'hilaratine gas ? Is it safe to inhale 
nedicine in vapor? What is the only thini^ which is really fit for the 
lungs to receive? Might the use of remedial agents often be avoided, if 
people had a little more patience 1 
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fxrogreat. K wa8aaidiiiat,at dietimetlienciciieflsooiiiiiieiioedy 
the stench had become ahnost intolerable. 

1308. Another case came also under mj observation. Two 
or three members of a fiunilj were severely sick, and two of 
them were expected to die, though they finally recovered. The 
disease was peccdiar ; though, at the time, no one had suspici<Hi 
of anything like animal poison. 

1809. It was, however, well known and afterward recollected 
that, for several months before this sickness broke out, the 
water of the well had been bad, the odor being sometimes 
almost insupportable ; and, on cleaning the well £rc»n the bot- 
tom, several toads had been found in a state of complete putre- 
&ction, and in a condition the most highly offensive. 

1310. A severe cutaneous disease — in two instances of 
using well-water of this description — afflicted every person 
that used the water, while those who revised to use it escaped. 
I could also mention several other cases, where suspicion rested 
on similar causes ; but the truth was never ascertained. 

1311. Of course, we cannot be quite positive that the dis- 
eases I have mentioned had their ori^ in the sources which 
were suspected; or, above all, that there were not collateral 
causes. Yet the evidence was such that, to this day, I have 
been a very strong believer in the dangerous influence of putrid 
animal emanations, — the anti-putrescent tendencies of the am- 
monia to the contrary notwithstanding. 

SKCTION XI.— EMANATIONS TBOM PLANTS AND FLOWSIUt. 

1312. Nothing is more ccxnmon than for authors and lec- 
turers to speak, with much assurance and not a litde severity, 
of the mischief done to human health by having plants and 
flowers in dwelling-houses, especially in sleeping-rooms. We 
are told that^ during the night, the caibonic acid predominates, 
and there is quite a surplus of it which remains till morning. 

QvxBTiONS. — Is it a disputed point amon^ medical men how far ani- 
mal putra&ction or decomposition induces disease? Why, tiien, does 
common sense so generally demand that borying-gronnds should be re- 
mote from towns and Tillages ? What anecdote is related of the supposed 
effects of putrid sheepskins ? Gould there have been any possible mis- 
take in attributing the disease to this source I What anecdote is related 
of a severe sickness in a single family 1 fiare putrid emanations been 
suspected, in some instances, to be the cause of cutaneous diseases ? What 

was the evidence in these cases 1 May not other causes haw had 8om»* 
^u- to 4o iniji ^li^g^ Qgig/^ f 
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1313. The doctrine is truey without doubt Yet it should 
not be forgotten that we can ventilate our rooms which contain 
yegetables just as easily as we can those which contain animals. 
Nothing is more easy than to throw open a window or a door, 
or eyen all the windows and doors. The vegetables will run 
no risk of catching cold I I speak now, however, oi our par- 
lors and sitting-rooms. 

1314. As to our sleeping-rooms, the case is somewhat altered. 
We spoil the air quite fast enough during the hours of sleep, 
without calling in to our aid a mass of plsmts or flowers* But, 
if these are permitted, it serves to enhance the necessity 
of thorough ventilati<xi, and raiders attention to all the other 
laws of health so much the more imperious. 

1315. And, after all, the quantity of carbonic add which is 
furnished by a very large collection of plants and flowers, in 
any ordinary sleeping-room, during a single night — over and 
above what the plants themselves consume — is hardly greater 
than that which would be thrown off by a single dog or cat. 
Yet, how often do we And people exceedmgly fearful about the 
ill effects of the former, while they entirely fcH^t, or overlook, 
the latter? ' 

1316. Not only is a cat or dog suffered to remain in the 
rooms of the healthy, — nay, sometimes cat and dog both, if 
not two or three cats, — but also in those of the feeble, and 
pale, and sickly. Thus, the father, who wouM resent the slight- 
est attempt oi a highwayman or ordinary thief to rob his child 
of but a single dollar, will employ a beast or two, in robbing 
liim of that which is more necessary to him than money. The 
latter, to the feeble, is life-blood itself. 

1317. But the sin of ignorance is, perhaps, excusable ; it is 
most certainly to be winked at God himself does not demand 
of us to act up to Hght which we have not Yet, who does not 
know that dogs and cats have lungs, though they are smalls 
than our own ? 

1318. It was once believed, that, though the breath of the 
cat was unhealthy, the breath c^ the dog was healthy, and even 
salutary. I suppose the custom of permitting ^e dog, ax, 
times, to sleep with the feeble child, had its origin in this most 
mistaken belief. This belief, though in many instances shaken, 
is not yet destroyed. Dogs and cots both, not only sleep on 
children's beds, but in them (440). 

1319. May we not hope that science and good sense will 
one day prevail? Must we always be children? Must we 

23 
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always take the very course with our delicate, nervous, scrof- 
ulous, and consumptive children, which is calculated to hasten 
apace the veiy complaints we should do all in our power to 
l^rden them against ? 

1320. I am not quite sure, that a couple of canary hirds 
will not evolve as much carbonic acid, in a single night, as 
would equal the superfluous quantity thrown off by a whole 
room-full of plants and flowers. Yet, of all who have spoken 
and written on this subject of pure air, who has ever so much 
as opened his mouth on the dangers of the former ? 

1821. As if anxious to atone for the comparatively trifling 
offences of the night, plants and flowers, give us during the 
day, a quantity of oxygen of their own coining ; whereas the 
dog and cat, if within doors, and the canary birds that have 
committed the depredations all night, are permitted to continue 
to rob us during the day. Consistency, verily thou art a 
jewel ! 

1322. Nor do carbonic acid by night, and oxygen by day, 
complete the list of manufactured products which come under 
the head of plants and flowers. The aroma of these handi- 
works of the Creator have more influence on our health than 
we are aware. We might infer this from the very nature of 
the case ; but we are not left wholly to doubtful inferences. 

1323. An elderly man, of northern New York, who had 
been long afflicted with asthma, could not pass a field of rye in 
blossom without being thrown into a paroxysm. Does any 
one believe, that what is so powerful for evil to the diseased 
may not be potent for good in other circumstances ? 

1324. Thousands, who have been shut up in brick, stone, or 
wooden walls, for days, weeks, or months, have felt the reviving 
and even tonic influences of nature, as a whole, on emerging 
from their prison, and bringing under the array of their senses 
^he green flelds and a world of blossoms. Have the blossoms 
aothing to do with any sense but sight ? 

1325. Whether we should be justified in laying it down as a 
rule, that the fragrance of plants and flowers. — having its 
origin wholly or chiefly in certain aromatic properties of plants, 
and trees, and flowers. — to those whose sensations are not vei 
aerverted. is alwavs salutarv. and even tonic and restorative, 
s not quite certain, but is worth at least a moment's consid- 
eration. 

QuxBTioirs. — Of what is it said aathors and lectnren are pardcolariv 
Ibnd? Ii not tlM doctrine tnief Xi nol the eTil, in all bat sleeping- 
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SBOTIOir XII. — TOBACCO 8MOKB. 

1826. Among the various dusts which we inhale ahnost 
everywhere, is the dust of tobacco. I do not now refer to the 
small amount received in snufif-taking, for comparatively few 
inhale it in this way ; but to that which is received in conse- 
quence of so much smoking. 

1327. Smoking tobacco, whether by means of cigar or pipe, 
is becoming almost as general, in this country, as it ever was 
in Germany or Holland. Is it too much to say, that the ma- 
jority of our population is, in this respect, guilty ? Most cer- 
tainly this is true of the majority of our own sex, though I 
doubt whether it is so of the majority of our females. 

1328. Smoking tobacco is no longer confined to particular 
classes, high or low, rich or poor, old or young. Everybody, 
or almost everybody, smokes, except females and infants. Why, 
the very small boys, by thousands and ten thousands, are found 
hanging to the end of a horizontal roll of tobacco, almost before 
they are weighty enough to be able to bring their feet fairly on 
terra ^TTncu 

1329. Is it asked, what this tirade has got to do with tobacco 
smoke ? It has much to do with it. Smoke of any kind is 
not a nonentity,— it is a something. It is even a thing of oonse- 
quence. Tobacco smoke is something, — it is tobacco. It is 
volatilized very finely ; still, it is tobacco, and nothing else. 

1330. That once white tobacco pipe is now as black as 
tobacco itself. How came it to be so ? Bring it to your mouth 
or your nose, and you may know. That wall, at the comer of 
yonder fireplace, was once white; it is now covered with a 
dust which was deposited in smoking. Taste or smell that 

rooms, easily met? How? But what shall be done with our sleeping- 
rooms ? Should all snch vegetation be kept out of them ? Should dogs 
and cats, with still more of solidtnde ? How many plants and flowers 
would it take to ^nerate and throw off for others, m a single night, as 
much carbonic acid gas as would be furnished by a single dog? Is the 
sin of ignorance excusable ? 

What was once thought of the breath of the cat and dog, respectively ? 
What practices had their origin in this superstition ? Maj we not hope 
reason will one day prevail ? What is said of the probable mischief done 
by a single pair of canary birds ? Under what circumstances is oxygen 
generated for our benefit ? Do dogs and cats and canary birds make a 
similar atonement for their transgressions ? What otner emanations 
from plants and flowers are there? Have these anything to do with 
health? What reasons have we for thinking so? Does me aroma of 
plants^ when inhalBd by ih» healtby, always conduce to longevity f 
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dnsty and you wffl find it to be neither more nor less than 
tobacco. 

1831. "We have already seen (1215) what an extensive in- 
ternal surface the lungs possess. Now, every smoker forces 
tobacco smoke to all the internal cavities of the lungs, and is 
the occasion — for anything he can know — of blackening four 
thousand square feet of membranous surface there, just as he 
blackens his pipe, or the wall near which he sits ; or as soot 
blackens any other chimney. 

1832. Nor is this all. Not only are the bronchial tubes and 
cells of the lungs compelled to endure this constant assault by 
the dust of tobacco, but all the extensive nasal cavities, the 
large hoUows in the cheekbones connected therewith, and the 
hollows in the bones of the forehead just above the nose. In 
short, all these parts, for aught which the smoker can do to 
prevent it, as long as he continues to smoke, are liable to be 
converted into so many sooty chinmeys. 

1333. One might think, at first, that all these passages and 
cavities, thus changed into so many chimneys for tobacco smoke, 
must in a little while become black, like other chimneys. 
And such would be the result, no doubt, were not the fine dust 
of the tobacco smoke taken up by the absorbents of the lungs, 
carried into the circulation, and afterwards got out of the system 
through the skin and kidneys. 

1334. But this effort of nature to rid the body of a foe, 
whose very presence, for but a moment, must be painful, though 
it saves the lungs, in part, from the injury they would other- 
wise receive, at the same time scatters the poison all over the 
system. It is not too much to say, that there is not a single 
fibre or particle of the body — not even the most solid bone — 
that is not more or less affected by it. 

1335. Some may doubt whether, after all, tobacco is quite 
as poisonous as I have represented. I shall speak, heres^^r, 
of the experiments of Dr. Mussey and others. But they are 
not alone. There can be no doubt that the oil of tobacco is 
one of the most virulent poisons in nature. One or two drops 
of it will destroy many of the smaller animals. 

1336. It is indeed not a little surprising that (^ays and 
months and weeks — and sometimes many years — should 
pass away, and the delicate machinery of the lungs and of 
the whole system should be poisoned and remain poisoned, and 
jQt no more of active disease follow. Bat, then, we must re- 
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member the great faet, diat sentence against an evil work is 
not (always) executed speedily. 

1337. True, most tobaccoHsmokers -— unless they have unu- 
sually strong constitutions — do suffer much while they are 
using their tobacco. They have hard colds, twinges of rheu- 
matism, bilious attacks, or, it may be, fevers. Now, they can 
never know how much more severe these diseases were, than 
they would have been, had their systems never been under the 
influence of tobacco. 

1338. But it is not they alone who smoke the tobacco *— 
dome ten or twelve millions or so of our whole United States 
population — who are poisoned by it. Wou}d it were so. 
Few persons, of any age whatever, wholly escape. Who is 
there among us, that has never inhieded a particle of tobaooo 
smoke? He must be very young, or very much a recluse. 
The tobacco smoke I have inhaled, when in the presence of 
smokers, has poisoned my whole system, for the time, as oer* 
tainly as it has theirs. 

1339. In one respect there is indeed a difference. Days 
and weeks and peihaps months pass, during which I am not 
thrown into the company of a smoker. Of course, in the mean- 
time, my internal powers have time to rally, and to expel, in 
part at least, the poison I have unwillingly received ; whereas 
his system has had no opportunity to rally. It is continually 
sustaining a load, and continually suffering. He is manacled 
by his habit, and reason and thought seem wholly dethroned. 

1340. Still, as a general rule, to which there are fewer ex- 
ceptions than I wish there were, we have all been poisoned, 
more or less ; and have been pcnsoned, it may be,, by our neigh- 
bor, — perhaps, professedly, our CArttftan neighbor. I do not 
believe there are five millions of people in the United States, 
old or young, who are in this respect entirely unscathed. 

1341. It is a Christian law to love our neighbor, and oar 
neighbor is our fellow-man. Does he love his neighbor,, who 
gradually, though it may be very slowly, poisons him ? Is it a 
Christian duty to love our families, — our wives and children? 
And do they love their £unilies as they ought, who poison 
th^m by inehes ? Of one thing, at least, we may be assured, 
that, on this principle, whom we love most we too often poison 
most. 

1342. How painful must be the thought, to a oonsdentioas 
tobacco-smoker, — if such a person can be found, — that many 
professedly Christian men an5l women are not only poisoning 

tss 
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themselvefl, daily and hourly, bat poisoning those they most 
love ; I mean, their very families. For how frequently we find 
parents smoking in the presence of an asthmatic or consump- 
tive child ! 

1343. But such thoughts as these, as I have before intimated 
(1337), in all probability seldom trouble the smoker ; and this, 
if he makes any, must be his apology. And yet his ignorance 
does not save him, or his children, from suffering. The penalty 
for violating physical law must be executed. Nature knows 
of no atonement 

1344. But some men, it will be said, live on to old age, 
notwithstanding their tobacco. Yes, they do ; to what we (»11 
old age. That is, some of them live to a more advanced age 
than others ; for, as to absolute old age, we probably know but 
very little about it. If the transgressor — the wicked — does 
not live out half his days, there can be very few among us who 
live out the whole of them. 

1345. I have known men who chewed tobacco long, men 
who drank rum long, and I have heard of those in Styria, who 
have taken arsenic long, — some are even said to have taken 
hemlock long, — and yet they lived to what is usually called 
old age. But I have known men who had gone through many 
hard-^ght battles, and still survived, so as to be termed old 
soldiers. Yet, old as they were, they were not yet three score 
and ten ; and were actually shot down afterward, ten years be- 
fore their time. Do not powder and ball shorten life ? 

1346. The tobacco-smoker, like the rum-drinker, deceives 
himself. He does not perceive, if he has a naturally good con- 
stitution, that tobacco is bringing upon him any specific dis- 
ease. But the united influence of several depressing causes 
operates, at length, to bring him to a sick bed ; and now the 
effects of the tobacco are added to the rest. It is as if his enemy 
bad slept till he found him crippled; and then, with a mean- 
ness not wholly unknown, had proceeded to make his own in- 
flictions. 

1347. It will still be said that many smokers appear to 
enjoy good health. So do many opium-takers, and rum and 
coffee-drinkers. But are they really as healthy as they seem 
to be ? Or, if they are so for a time, do they continue so ? 
'* A new broom sweeps clean ; " but how long ? Medical men 
have always known that many of these same individuals have 
incipient, not to say troublesome, diseases. If they have sur- 
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rived during many a campaign, they are, at least, fhll of shot* 
holes. 

1348. The inquiry is sometimes made, " Which is the worst, 
smoking or chewing tobacco ?" The discussion of this question 
does not belong to a chapter on breathing and ventilation. I 
will however say, that many more persons smoke than chew, 
and that smoking is the most rapidly increasing. Both are 
great evils. Perhaps tobacco smoke penetrates more certainly 
every nook and comer of the system than tobacco juiCe, unless 
the latter is swallowed. 

1349. One species of meanness attaches to the smoker of 
tobacco, which (Ustinguishes him from most of the votaries of 
vice and crime. Few persons will be so mean as to prefer to 
steal ftx)m a poor man rather than from a rich man. And yet, 
in travelling on almost any railroad, or in any steamboat, which 
makes provision for second-class passengers, you will often find 
the tobacco-smoker so mean as to leave his own car, and go and 
puff his poison among those who, from their poverty and wretch- 
edness, cannot help themselves; and who, as he well knows, are. 
not allowed to complain. 

SECTION XIII. — BBATH FBOM OHABCOAI.. 

1350. Hardly a week passes, — perhaps hardly a day, — in 



Questions.*- One more kind of dust remains to be noticed : what is it ? 
Is tobacco smoking becoming quite common ? Do a majority of the males 
of this country learn to smoke ? Is this habit confined to particular classes ? 
Is tobacco smoke dust ? How can this be made to appear ? Does to- 
bacco dust go into the lungs ? Does it go into any other cayities of dia 
body ? What parts of the system wholly escape its influence 1 

What evidence have we tluit tobacco is as poisonous as in this section 
I have represented it to be? Why, then, does not he who uses it perceive, 
much sooner than he does, its evil efibets ? Is sentence agamst an evil 
work always executed speedily ? Are they idio do not smoke at all ever 
poisoned by tobacco smoke? Which probably suffers most, he who 
smokes, or I who only breathe the smoke of which he is the author ? Are 
we not, then, almost all poisoned ? Is this according to the Christian 
rule, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself? Should we poison most 
those whom we love most ? Do parents sometimes poison their own chil- 
dren ? What apology have they but ignorance ? Will ignorance save 
from suffering, in these cases ? 

What objections may be brought against the views of this section I 
How are they to be met? Does the smoker deceive himself? How is 
this T Does he sometimes deceive others ? What have medical men long 
known about these transgressors of physical law? Does smoking do 
more harm than chewing? What act of meanness are tobacco-usen 
•ometimet guilty of? 
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which we nmj not find, in some of the lighter periodicals, and 
possibly in the columns of the graver ones, a paragraph of 
greater length or less, entitled, ^ Death from charcoal." 

1351. The truth in the case is, that people very frequently 
bum charcoal in an open vessel or space of some sort, in a 
room which has no fireplace or chimney ; and the reason is, 
that charcoal emits little or no smoke. Thousands do this, and 
yet suppose themselves safe, provided they set nothing on fire. 
They have not the slightest fear of an enemy which is not 
cognizable by the senses. 

1352. Yet, one would think that the frequent recurrence of 
death from charcoal, as it is called, might lead them to suspect 
the presence of a foe, though unseen. Carbonic acid gas needs 
a fiiisplace, that it may be driven — or, as we say, drawn — up 
the clumney. Fire is even desirable, in order to give fierce to 
the ascending current. For, though without a fire some of the 
gas might ascend the chimney, a fire would make it more sure* 

1353. It is not the burning charcoal alone, however, in these 
cases, that does the mischief, but the carbonic acid which is 
made both by the combustion and the breathing. Death, in 
these circumstances, generally happens in very tight rooms. 
The gas from the coal, having no means of escape except at 
the doors or windows (and these being closed and pretty tight), 
together with the gas which is formed by breathing or respir- 
ation, gradually fills up the room, as water would a vessel. 

1354. As the vessel leaks, however, more or less, it may 
happen, in a room of considerable dimensions, that no suffering 
is experienced for mauy hours, especially if there be in the 
room but one pair of lungs. The person may feel perfectly 
well till he is in bed and sound asleep, and till eveiybody else 
is asleep in the house. Or, even in the case of two or three 
persons in the room, no suffering may be immediately experi- 
enced, if they retire early. 

1355. After the lapse of an hour or so, more or less, a sense 
of suffocation comes on which may or may not awaken the suf- 
ferer. J£ he does not awake, and if no one hears any noise, he 
probably dies. If he awakes, and, in agony indescribable, rises 
up on his bed, his head being thus brought above the surface 
of the gas, he may escape. K there are two in the bed, and 
one begins to suffer sooner than the other, his agonies may 
awaken his companion ; and both may be saved. 

1356. In the present ignorance of society, however, aU is 
hap-hazard. If any escape, it is by chance, in the way I have 
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mentimied, or in similar ways. Whereas, everj child oaght to 
understand the nature of these things, as earlj as he knows his 
alphabet. He ought to know that carbonic add gas is formed 
by respiration and by combustion ; and that it should never be 
inhaled, by night or by day, even in the smallest quantities. 

1357. He should know better, in the first place, than to use 
fire in any way, where there is no chimney ^ue. If used, how- 
ever, he should ke^ up a brisk circulation of the air, so as to 
be certain that no gas has accumulated near the floor. He 
must not sleep with fire in the room, or with a lamp or candle 
burning ; and he must sleep, as well as wake, with doors or 
windows open, or both* 

1358. A good service will be done to society, whoi the 
casualties of which I am speaking are called, '^ Death frtm 
carbonic acid," rather than death from ekarcoal; for, if this 
should not lead people to study chemistry, it would at least lead 
to more caution. They would inquire, what shall be done to 
ensure safety ; instead of blundering along, as they now do. 

1359. For one person, however, who is. actually destroyed 
in tight bedrooms, cabins, mines, etc, by this gas, some scores 
and probably hundreds are more or less injured by it from day 
to day, till their health is seriously and permanently impaired. 
One night's suffering, even though the individual appears to 
recover from it the next day, and to subject himself to no ex- 
posure a^rward, is doubtless an injury; but the system in due 
time appears to rise above it. 

1S60. But, when a person breathes too much carbonic acid 
nearly every day, if not every night, till he looks pale, loses 
his appetite, and begins to suffer from some particular disease 
to which he had long been predisposed, or which, perhaps, he 
inherited, but which better health and good air had warded o% 
it is time to look out for breakers ahead. He is descending an 
inclined plane, with a velocity that will be continually increasing. 

1361. How many there are, whose vigor and whose years 
are much reduced by breathing carbonic gas ! It is as if some 
pounds or ounces of their strength were shorn from them every 
day ; and as if some hours, days, or years were clipped from 
their, at best, slender allotment. These various clippings, from 
a race who almost all transgress, would amount yearly to some 
thousands of lives, — perhaps ten thousand ! 

1362. It has been said by some, — perhaps hastily, — could 
it be so ordered, that, insteaid of an aggregate of slightest inju- 
ries, which might be equivalent, in a given year, say to a huD- 
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dred dffrthny uiat luuuber were to be takeo, at once, ftwfty firam 
vs by ibis pouoiioiis ga% manthid would beg^ to open their 
ejes. Tbis mig^ be so, or it mi^it be oCherwiae. One thing 
18 certain, that, as things now are, benevolence has a Tety wide 
laQge of action proffiBred her* 

1363. Periiaps there is as mndi sullerin g from this sooroe 
in school-rooms as anywhere else, except in sleeping-rooms. 
Some of oar diildren are destrojed by it, sooner or later. 
More, however, — » a hundred times more, — ^ are made feeble, 
sickly, indolent, or vidons, for life. The best sdiolar is lia- 
ble to be made worse, in breathing this gas. It predisposes to 
indolence : he is taken to be so, and ill treated ; his self-respect 
is destroyed, and he descends the bioad road that leads to per- 



1864. Congr^ations in oor chnrches sometimes snfier very 
Cdnsiderably £rom carbonic acid gas. To keep the dinrch cool 
in sommer and warm in winter, people are hardly out of it 
ere it is kx^ed np and the bad air dint np in it. Few sextons 
know anything about the evils of bad air ; and some who are 
enlightened do not appear to care much abont it. 

1365. Even in oar dwellings it is often regarded as very 
desirable to retain the air anchanged, no matter how loaded 
it is with bad gases. Were it not for this foolish notion, air- 
tight stoves wcmld socm be set aside. Do not people know, when 
they retain a body of air anchanged in their parlors, that, along 
with the heat, they must retain the filth of the air ? But I 
shall have another q>portonity to treat on this subject, when 
we come to ventilation. 

QuaSTiOHS. — Are deaths from charcoal a verj frequent item of the 
newspaper! 1 Why is cfaarooal more daogerons than any other ftiel ? Is 
charcoal less feared, as an enemy, because it cannot be detected by the 
senses 1 Why cannot people receive the facts of its danger, eyen though 
the^ do not understand the matter fully? What is the real cause of suf- 
fennff in these cases ? Is carbonic acid gas generated in any other way 
than oy combustion ? Is it heavier than other air ? Why, then, does it 
not oftener fill up our rooms and destroy us ? How do people sometimes 
escape the danger, even without help from others ? In the present state 
of human ignorance, are our escapes mostly chance work ? What, in their 
ignorance, should people do ? Should they not be enlightened ? What 
should newspaper editors do ? Are not many slightly injured for one who 
is utterly destroyed ? What are some of the external marks of suffering 
in thene cases ? What is said of the numerous clippings from the human 
constitution 1 Is there very great mischief done in school-rooms ? What 
ii said of chnrches ? What of air*tight stoves in our dwellings and els^- 
whero 9 
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8KCTIOK XIV. — BREATHIKG HOT AIR. 

1366. Besides the general enervating tendency of hot air on 
the living system, we must remember that, the more our air is 
heated, the less oxygen it contains in a given volume, because 'i 
heat rarifies it. A pint of air, as we have repeatedly seen, is ] 
sufficient for an ordinary respiration ; though the contents of ^ 
an average inhalation are sometimes estimated at forty cubic 
inches. 

1367. Suppose, now, a pint of air is inhaled by a person at 
35®, and a pint by another at 85**. Is it not obvious that he 
who inhales the pint of cold air receives much more oxygen 
than the other ? Heat that pint of air from 35^ to 85®, and it 
will make considerably more than at first. 

1368. But, to be a little more particular: suppose the air at 
85® to be expanded in the above instance just one-fourth. In 
that case, he who should breathe the air at 85^ for a whole 
twenty-four hours would receive one-fifth less of oxygen than if 
he breathed it at a temperature of 35^. 

1369. The difference in twenty-four hours, supposing the 
quantity inhaled at every inspiration to be forty cubic inches, 
would be no less than thirteen and three-fifths hogsheads of air. 
Allowing the oxygen to be one-fifth of the whole mass, he who 
breathes the air at 35® receives and diffuses over the air-cells 
of his lungs one hundred and seventy-three gallons of oxygen 
more than the other. The difference in a year would be one 
hundred and twenty-four hogsheads. Are one hundred hogs* 
heads of oxygen, inhaled in a year, a matter of no conse* 
quence ? 

1370. I do not mean to say that everybody should breathe the 
air at a temperature of just 35®, if it could be had ; for occasion- 
ally we find lungs that cannot possibly endure such a low tempera- 
ture ; though I suppose that most persons among us might 
endure it a few hours. The general rule is : Breathe the air at as 
low a temperature as you can and yet not suffer any immediate 
•jijury. But, then, there are no parts of the world likely to be 
permanently inhabited, in which tiie mercury never rises higher 
han 35®. The productions of the earth must be scarce where 
be mercury should never rise but three degrees above the 
teezing point. 

'-37 1. Perhaps there is no country in which the respiration 
yt pure air and an abundance of oxygen is more needful than in 
(his. There are so many causes in operation to impair or en- 
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feeble tbe ImigSy inespoctiTe of pore air, that it behooves ns to 
bestow a suitable degree of attention to the latter subject. 
And yet, nowhere else in the wide world is it more neglected. 

1372. The people of Medina, in northern OhiOy having a 
ievere climate and abondanee ci bitaminc^ ooal, have fallen 
Into the habit of keying their lomns heated about half the year 
to 80^ or 90^. But I have sadsfiictorj evidence that there is 
no part of the country in which the inhabitants suffer more 
from colds (m the lungs, and other acute diseases, than these 
yeiy persons who swelter in a heat at least twenty degrees too 
great 

1373. It may be said that such reasoning cannot be correct, 
since, if it were, we should suffer more than we now do from 
the great heat of our long sununers. But it should be recol- 
lected that our summers, in the northern United States, are not 
so very long, afrer alL Then, too, the heat is not above 60^ or 
65^, even in smnmer, only a small part of the time ; and, during 
most of the ni^ts, it is quite below that point. 

1374. Then, again, we do experience considerable suffering 
as the consequence of the great and long continued heat. Our 
summer and autumnal disseises, though for the most part pro- 
duced by voluntary physical and moral transgression, are never- 
theless rendered more severe by the heat than otherwise they 
would be. In hot climates the effects of heat, almost equally 
severe and kmger contmued, are stiU more obvious. 

1375. How much it is to be regretted, that the mass of our 
people do not know the importance of breathing a cooler and 
denser air wh^iever they can. I do not mean to intimate that, 
if they did, they would immediately act up to their convictions 
of truth and duty ; but <Mily that many would be led to do more 
than they now do ; and almost all who have any ccmsdence 
would from time to time be ccmvicted of sin, and would hence 
be more likely to be converted than if they remained in their 
ignorance. 

1376. One of the worst circumstances which attends the 
heating of our rooms so high, is, that every extra degree of heat, 
not absolutely and indispensably necessary, weakens our power 
to generate caloric for ourselves, as well as our power to reject 
excess or accumulation. It is as if the calorific function acted 
like a careless,, lazy, shifUess individual, that helps himself less 
(he more he is helped by others. The needful heat of the body 
being suited by external or foreign sources, the calorific iif- 
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stramentalities grow idle, and seem to find pleasure in that 
very idleness. 

1377. This point will be made clearer by an illustration 
drawn from the circumstances of every-day life. Let a person 
begin the morning of a clear winter's day by raising the 
temperature of his room, by means of a coal stove, to 60^. At 
that temperature he is, we will suppose, quite comfortable. 
But, attentive to his business, he suffers the stove to take care 
of itself, till lo ! at 10 o'clock, the heat has risen to 80^ without 
bis perceiving any change. He is not a whit warmer than 
he was at 60^. He was comfortable then, — he is now only 
comfortable. 

1878. Whence the change? With twenty additional de- 
grees of heat, why is he not twenty degrees warmer ; or, at 
least, somewhat warmer? The simple solution of the problem 
is, that, in proportion as the external heat has risen, the internal 
fire, so to call it, has gone down. The calorific powers are not 
only less active, but evidently weakened. 

1379. There can hardly be a more fatal error than that of 
indulging in too much heat on account of native or acqxiired 
feebleness. Because the surface of the body is somewhat de- 
pressed and pale and cold, we are apt to crowd to the fire, or 
Increase the heat of the room. But, as a general rule, this ia 
diametrically wrong. He who thinks that, because he is a little 
chilly to-day, he requires five degrees of additional external 
heat, and proceeds to indulge himself accordingly, will, other 
things being equal, require six to-morrow, and seven next day. 

1380. But what, then, is he to do ? Must he remain pale 
and chilly ? By no means. Let a little clothing be added, or 
a little active exercise ; or, if this will not answer the purpose, 
-—though doubtless it will, — let him go for a few moments to 
the fire, or near it, and warm himself slightly, and then rely on 
his exercise and clothing to keep what he has thus gained. 

1381. Or, even if it were necessary to raise the temperature 
of the room a little, let it be in the smallest possible measure 
—one, two, or three degrees. Then, along with this, and the 
increase of dress and exercise, — ^for these last will, in any 
ease, be desirable, — let there be also an increase of gener^ 
cheerfulness. And lastly, as soon as the system resumes its 
wonted activity, and the skin its natural elevation, plumpness, 
and warmth, let him be sure to lower the temperature to its 
original point, if possible. By thus availing ourselves of the 
ntw impetus which is giren to th« system, at the beginning of 

23 
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the return rf vigor, — or, in other words, the reaction, — 'wre 
may perhaps graduailj raise the inactive calorific power, instead 
of lowering it 

1382. In short, nothing should be more dreaded, in conne4> 
tion with the whole matter, than permanent indalgence in un- 
necessary external or foreign heat; even one degree of it. 
Few things in the world do more to render mankind feeble and 
inefikient, both in body and mind, than this species <^ indul^ 
genoe. It is so grateful that all, or almost all, yield to the 
temptation, and indulge it; and then reap in due time the co'4:- 
sequences. 

1383. Our greatest difficulty is with children. They require 
a good deal of external heat, at first, because their calorific 
powers have not yet been developed in any considerable degree. 
And yet, if this heat becomes a little too great, they suffer 
sooner and more than adults; since their power to throw off su- 
perfluous heat is always feebler in proportion to their power to 
generate it Wo must avoid the least waste of their resources, 
with even greater care than we do our own. 

1384 Some few feeble people there are, especially among 
the literary, who are in the habit of using the cold bath, either 
locally or generally, as a substitute for going to the fire, or 
adding to their clothing or exercise. They do it, partly to save 
time, and partly for other reasons. I have heard them say that 
fifteen minutes spent thus were as good as two hours of 
ordinary exercise. 

1385. Others go further, and put their feet into a tub or pail 
of cold water when they are going to bed, or run through a 
snow-drift in their undit^s ; or perhaps do so at any time of 
day, when they wish to start the blood, as they term it All 
these cold baths, general or local, do good for the time, provided 
a reaction follows ; but they are otherwise injurious. 

1386. I have said that they do good for the time. This 
.qualification is made, because I. have known feeble people — 
ministers, teachers, seamstresses, painters, students, etc — 
who, by pushing this matter, have lived at the expense of life, 
and have suddenly sunk down exhausted into disease or dealL 
They expended their capital, when they should only have used 
the interest It is not safe to tax nature — feeble nature, at 
least — too much. 

1387. No physiologist, who duly considers the habits of the 
people of this country, with regard to external warmth, will 
wonder at the tendency, among the feeble of our own aez, and 
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females generally, to be cold, or at least chillj, especially at the 
extremities ; and to have a collapsed skin. The habits which 
bring us into this condition keep us so. And we are thus, as a 
people, every day growing more and more feeble and inefficient. 

1 388. A slight reduction of the physical capital of an indi- 
vidual, when his capital is large and his business unembarrassed, 
is not so great an evil as in contrary circumstances. Still, 
the tendency in both cases is evil, and only evil, and that con- 
tinually. It was in view of this downward tendency, no doubt^ 
that Mr. Sullivan predicted the speedy extinction of our race. 

8BCTIOH XV.— BBBATHIVO DAMP OK MOIST AIX. 

1389. One serious evil connected with the habit of keeping 
our rooms highly heated, is, that we thereby exhaust the air of 
its moisture, and leave it too dry for the membranes of the 
lungs, especially in those who are feeble. The atmosphere of 
the driest and most elevated mountainous regions retains nat- 
ural moisture enough for the lungs, even though they are weak 
and diseased ; but air, like that in most of our rooms, deprived 
of much of its natural moisture, cannot be otherwise than irri- 
tating. 

1390. It was formerly thought, by many, that stoves, es- 
pecially closed stoves, had a peculiar effect upon the air to 
render it unhealthy. I am not aware that it makes any con- 
siderable difference, in this respect, what the fixtures are, pro- 

QinssTiONS.— Do the longs have less oxygen in them the warmer the 
sir is ? How do yen explain this fact? T^ ns something of the dif- 
ference between using air at 35^ and at 85**. Is it desirable that eveiy- 
bodj shonld breathe air at 35*1 Is pnre air in the Inngs especially need- 
fill in the United States ? What is said, for an example, of Medina, 
Ohio ? Could we better endure too high a temperature, if our babits of 
obedience to ail law, physical and moru, were more correct ? 

What is one of die worst circumstances of living in too high a heatt 
What illustration is used to make thib point intelligible ? Does the in- 
ternal heat go down when the external heat goe» up unnecessarily 1 When 
we are cold'or chiUy, what then are we to do ? When we are but a little 
colder than we ought to be, — slightly chilly, — how should we raise our 
temperature ? What should be the most carefully avoided in this matter 
of temperature ? 

How shall we manage children, especially very small children, in whom 
the calorific powers are feeble ? How do certain feeble people, use cold 
bathing ? Are they gainers for the time ? Are they always gainers in 
the end ? Is the general condition of our country, as regards health, espe- 
cially the condition of the female sex, at all to be wondered at? And 
■o we to be grestij fvprised at the pradiction of Mr. SoUiTan t 
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Tided tliey do not attain to a red heat Dry air maj produce 
uapleasant sensationsy and perhaps give us headache, whether 
the dryness comes in one way or another. 

1391. I have alluded to the natural moisture (1389) of the 
atmosphere. A few grains of water, in the form of vapor, are 
usually diffused tlux>ugh every cubic foot of air. The higher 
the temperature, the more moisture is demanded, in order, as it 
were, to fill the interstices. When our rooms are excessively 
hot, instead of having more watery vapor in the air, there is 
aptoally less ; mudi of what was origmaUy there being dried 
up, which renders the air irritating to the skin, and espedaUy 
to the lining membrane of the lungs. 

1392. Hence the absolute necessity, would we maintain 
health, of having water in our rooms for the purpose of evap« 
oration; whether heated by stove, furnace, or fireplace. It 
depends on the degree ai heat which is maintained, and not 
much on the fixtures. Wherever there is fire, as a general 
rule, there should be water. 

1393. Not one factory in fifty, in this manufacturing coun- 
try, nor one school-room in ten, nor many counting-rooms, 
medianics' shops, conference-houses, concert-halls, town-halls, 
churches, or sitting-rooms, have the slightest provision for re- 
plenishing the moisture of their air. It seems hardly thought 
o£ A strange, not to say fatal, mistake I 

1394. On inquu-ing, in schools and elsewhere, why water 
is not k^t in the room for evaporation, I am often told that 
it exposes people to take cold. How such an opinicm originated, 
I cannot conceive ; but it has about as good a foundation as 
many other opinions which pass current in society, even though 
they have been handed down to us from past generations. 

1395. Few things are more common in a dry atmosphere 
than chapped hands. But can our dry air produce this effect 
on the thicker, tougher skin of the bands, without injuring, in 
still greater degree, the more delicate lining membrane of the 
lungs ? And if the lungs are at all inclined to disease, and 
especially to hemorrhage, may not such a dry air be 'likely to 
rouse it to activity, or hasten it to a crisis ? 

1396. Among the very few vessels of any kind kept in hot 
rooms for the purposes of evaporation, I have not found one in 
twenty of them right. They are, unnecessarily, too deep. 
Evaporation is slow or rapid, in these cases, in proportion to the 
extent of surface, and not to the quantity of water used. A 
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gallon of water, in a sbaHow pan, will be mncli sooner evap- 
orated than a gallon in a deep one. Let this be remembered. 

1397. The very common preference for a southern climate, 
or perhaps for a sea air, in certain consamptive cases, may 
have had its origin in the fact, that the moister air of the south, 
and of our seaboard in general, has sometimes proved favorable. 
I have observed, however, that those who go south in these 
circumstances, and do not remain there, are less frequently 
benefitted than they who remain. 

1398. I have also observed, that going northward a little 
way, into an elevated or mountainous region, is sometimes quite 
as useful as going south. Both give temporary rest to the 
weary bodies and souls of those who resort thither ; and a few 
recover. And he who recovers, though but one of a thousand, 
is reckoned as clear proof of the advantages of migration ; 
while, of those who die, nothing is said why they die. The 
dead, I say again, tell no tales. 

SECTIOir XVI. — METHODS OV WABXIVO OUB BOOXS. 

1399. It may have been hastily inferred, from the tenor of 
the preceding section, that I have no special choice with regard 
to the methods of warming our rooms. But this is not so. All 
the methods of modem times have, indeed, their advantages, 
and some of them their disadvantages. None are worthy of 
being exclusively employed, while very few are so worthless 
as to be entirely rejected. 

• 1400. The open fireplace, for general use, is the best Not, 
of course, the monstrous fireplace of olden time, which seemed 
to occupy nearly the whole gable-end of a building, and, in 
ease of necessity, could swallow nearly half a cord of wood 
daily ; but a fireplace of reasonable dimensions and rational 
shape. 

QimsTiONS. — Do we fluently render the air in onr rooms too 
d^ ? How is this done ? What was a very general belief formerly ? 
Was the opinion correct? Does the atmosphere naturally hare moisture 
hi it ? Is it known how much to a cubic foot ? Are we in danger con- 
tinually of drying this up ? Should water, for evaporation, be always 
kept in our rooms ? Is this dutv often attended to ? What apology is 
sometimes made for neglect ? What sometimes causes chapped hands ? 
Might not the same thing cause bleeding lungs ? Of what shape should 
vessels be, which are used for the purposes of which I am speaking ? Why 
should they be of this particular shape ? What is said of going south- 
ward for health ? What of going northward 1 
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liOl. In DO ODe dung, periiaiMy bag tliere been more oeitam 
evidenoe that mind is on the '^maidi,'' than in the changes 
which have taken place, within the hist fifty jeaxs, in firepUioes. 
A very small quantity of fuel can now be made as useful and 
as healthy as a mudi larger quantity in fonner times. You 
will find fireplaces, in public places, and scMuetimes in private 
houses, which, while they are no worse in regard to ventilation, 
ccmsume but a very small quantity (^ wood or coaL 

1402. The fireplace is more manageable than the stove, and 
we can adapt ourselves more readily to its variations. If it is 
becoming too hot for us, we discover it by its in<7eased glow or 
brilliancy, and retreat accordingly. Few of us are so absent* 
minded as to call for a servant, as we are told Sir Isaac New* 
Um once did, to come and move back the fire. 

1403. If the fire in a fireplace should be a little too low, we 
still perceive Jire ; and, under the expectation tiiat it will era 
long bum better, we often wait a little while before we attend 
to it, and tiien a littie longer still, till it really bums somewhat 
better, or till we are call^ away by our needftd employments. 
At worst, the heat from fireplaces is not apt to run to such a 
height as it often does in stoves. 

1404. I am as well satisfied with a temperature of 60% in a 
room where there is an open fireplace, or a grate, or an open 
etove, so that the fire may be fairiy seen, as with one <^ 70^, 
when nothing appears but the naked fixtures ; whether stove 
or fiimace. And the explanation of the fact is found in tiie 
preceding paragraph. 

1405. Whether, however, the explanation is admitted or 
not, the fiict is undeniable. Who has not begun to imagine 
hioaself chilly, and in this way really begun to be chilly, in a 
room where no fire could be seen, when, with a bhudng fire in 
mght, he would have thought no more about it? 

1406. Another advantage of fireplaces and other open fix* 
tures is, that, so far as the heavier gases manufactured by com- 
bustion and respiration are concerned, ventilation is more 
perfect. Carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen are all heavy gases ; but, when a fireplace is used, and 
the chimney is open and free, with a good draught, they are 
driven away along with the smoke. Carburetted hydrogen has 
little to do with the fireplace, but escapes at the top of the 
room, if anywhere. 

1407. Fireplaces possess other advantages. Their hearth 
or bottom being loW; they send the beiit into the room in such 
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a manner as to diffiise it far better than the stove. The heads 
of the occupants are not so much hotter than their feet Heat, 
so far as it merely radiates, has a tendency to ascend, and to 
leave the floor comparatively cold. The fireplace, of course, is 
in this respect preferable. 

1408. Of the economy of the stove, I suppose there are, in 
society generally, but few doubts. And yet I have mine. The 
whole expense for stoves, in the first place, — for improved 
stoves before the fii'st are half worn out, — along with the 
fuel which has been used for the last fifty years, in this coun- 
try, has been far greater than the expense of fireplaces of rea- 
sonable dimensions, and good wood and coal, would have been 
for the same time. This, moreover, leaves out of the account 
our increased bills for medicine and [^ysicians, and our con- 
stantly diminishing strength and vigor of body and mind. 

1409. But stoves, it is said, make us much more c<>mfortahh 
than fireplaces ; and this objection wiU go far to neutralize all 
that can be said in favor of returning to the use (^ the latter* 
But are they more comfortable, in the end ? 

1410. I do not believe we are as comfortable, in regard to 
temperatur% taking the year together, or at least taking the 
whole of life together, as we were ^j or seventy-five years 
ago. We certainly, as a people, had fewer colds then ; and 
fewer chronic diseases, — neuralgia, scrofula, cancer, and con- 
sumption, — and we lost much less time by ill-health. And 
we had warmer fingers and toes, and better appetites. 

1411. But the fire, all glowing with its radiating heat, ap- 
plied directly to the eyeballs, is such a destroyer of the sight, 
say some, tkat^ according to them, one should prefer almost any 
fixture whatever to an open fireplace ox stove. In the evening, 
especially, when we crowd around the fire, the combined attack 
of the fire and the lamplight is enough to destroy the best eyes, 
they tell us, in the world. 

1412. This objection would be worth more, if we were com- 
pelled to form a semicircle around the fire, and su^r the light 
and heat to attack the eye, all unprotected, as it then is, by the 
eyelids. But is there any such necessity? Can we not be 
satisfied when we know the fireplace is within our power, with- 
out encircling it, as if to prevent its escape ? Can we not sit 
with our backs to it, or our sides ? 

1413. It is not designed, in the general tenor of these re- 
marks, to denounce stoves entirely. They have their use* 
Even the air-tight stove, wliich, while it saves the. hot air. 
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retains also its impmities, is sometimes useful. And then tlie 
fiunilj cooking-stove, such as that of P. P. Stewart, of Troy, 
New York, will always be more or less used. Stoves should be 
used somewhat as we use particular suits of clothes or dresses, 
— on particular occasions. 

1414. Of the furnace I have said nothing of consequence, 
for a very plain reason, — that I have had but little experience 
in its use ; that of a few years only. On the whole, I like 
it ; but not quite as well as the fireplace. It is not so easy to 
adapt it to our variable temperatures of climate. Of heating 
by steam I know still less than of furnaces ; but am prepos* 
sessed in its favor. 

1415. Let me say, in closing this section, that, when we 
bum wood or coal in open fireplaces, or other open fixtures, we 
may save about half our heat by an arrangement, which will 
be mentioned in the progress of the next section ; so that, in 
weighing the reasons for and against fireplaces, the truly wise 
need not long hesitate. 

B90TI0H XVII. — VXKTILATIOK. 

1416. Much has been said, on this subject, within a few years 
past ; and much remains to be said. Ventilation is a matter 
<^ immense importance. The proper ways and means for puri- 
fjing, or, as thVbooks on phjidolob; «>.J, <kpurating, the bdld- 
ings we occupy, especially our dwellings, can hardly receive too 
large a measure of our attention. 

1417. The process of ventiladoti is simple, yet complicated* 
It is simple in its principle, yet complicated in its application* 
We have but to introduce fi^sh or pure air, and remove that 

QiTBSTiONS. — Is one mediod of wanning our rooms as good as an- 
other ? Which, on the whole, is preferable ? Has the fireplace, of iat* 
years, Iteen greatly improved 1 What are some of the principal reasons 
for preferring it? Is it more manageable than the stove % Are we satis- 
fied, when we can see the fire, with a lower temperatore ? What reasons 
are there for this belief? Is the fireplace better than other fixtures for 
ventilation ? Does it send the heat in a room along the floor more ? 

What luui long be^i thought of the economy of nsine stoves ? What 
reasons are there for doubting the truth of tiiiis notion 1 %ut do not stoves 
render us much more comfortable? Why not? To what diseases are 
we more liable than we were before the days of stoves ? 

What says Phvsiology about fireplaces ? Is not her testimony, after all, 
as well as that of Hy^ene, against them ? Is it intended by the author to 
denounce the occasional use of stoves? May not even the air-tight 
stove have its use ? What is said of the use of fiunaces ? What of 
boating by steaml 
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which is old or impure. The new, fresh air is more dense; 
and, by means of its greater specific gravity, tends to get below 
and crowd out, or upwards, that which is more highly rarefied. 

1418. When mankind lived ahnost exclusively in the open 
air, special efforts to ventilate were hardly needed. Boreas 
was the grand ventilator ; and well did he fulfil his mission. 
And I have seen portions of our own country, within the last 
half-century, in which no ventilating tubes or flues were re- 
quired. The crevices between the logs of which the walls were 
made not only permitted the ingress and egress of air, but at 
times admitted, without entrance fee, the rain and snow. 

1419. Dr. Franklin, in some of his fugitive articles, relatei 
a story concerning Methuselah. ^ It is recorded " of him, he 
says ; but he nowhere tells us how we may Jind the record. 
He may have borrowed it ; or it may have be^ one of the fan- 
cies of his own prolific and ingenious brain ; nevertheless, it has 
a moral. The story is this : 

1420. ^ It is recorded of Methuselah, that, when he had lived 
five hundred years, an angel appeared to him •and said : Arise, 
Methuselah, and build thee an house, for thou art to live yet 
five hundred years longer. But Methuselah answered : If I 
am to live but five hundred years, it is not worth while to build 
me an house. I will sleep in the open air, as I have been used 
to do." 

1421. But times are altered ; and, if here and there an indi* 
yidual may be found who can sleep in the open air, it is equally 
true that the vast majority cannot sleep at all, at least wita 
pny good degree of soundness ; and no wonder. For, if the bed 
on which they slept the preoeding night has been opened and 
aired, — which is somewhat doubtful, <— the sleeping-room has 
not, in all probability, received any other attention than that 
of re-arranging the fumitore, and putting everything in a 
** new " condition. 

1422. There may be a fiureplace in it, with a passage for the 
bad air, but the far greater probability is that there is not. 
The window may have been left open an hour, or an hour and 
a half; but the fair presumption is that it has not been opened 
at all, except to open or shut the blinds. These last must be 
tak<^n due care of, and all light fairly excluded, except while 
the process of re-arrangement itself is going on ; lest it should 
affect injuriously the colors of the carpet, or excite the move- 
ments, in the summer season, of the flies and other insects. 

1423. And, when night oomes on^ and the danger £rom thf 
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son and Hies is over, tlie nmsqiiitoes must be excluded with ali 
assiduity ; and what is still more, alas ! to be dreaded, the night 
air. Even if the room were air-tight,' no door might be left open 
into a hall, nor anj window admit, bj the slightest elevation or 
depression, the pure atmospheric air, as God has given it, lest 
somebody, perchance, should take cold ! 

1424. Now, suppose a sleeping-room were occupied by only 
two persona, and was, withal, twice as large as that which I 
faave mentioned at the beginning of this chapter (1201) ; and 
sappose the air, on entering it, at ten o'clock in the evening, to 
be perfectly pure, how long time would elapse before suffering 
must ensue ? Why, in less than a single hour, most certainly. 

1425. Few rooms, however, are perfectly air-tight ; and it is 
well that they are not. Half the bad air, we will suppose, es- 
capes ; and a quantity of good air, equal to the same, finds its 
way in. This will retard the process of sufibcation, somewhat. 
But, even at this rate^ the bodies of persons, sleeping on the 
highest beds which Fashion herself ever makes up, would be 
entirely immersed in the deadly choke damp — alias carbonic 
acid gas — in less than three hours. 

1426. Retiring to rest, then, I say, under such circumstances, 
at ten o'clock, what chemist or physiologist should be surprised, 
three hours afterward, viz., at one o'clock in the morning, to 
find in it, instead of two healthy individuals, two miserable and 
ghastly corpses ? 

1427. Is it not strange — I repeat the inquiry — that so 
Utde of obvious suffering, from this fertile source, is apparent 
among us ? How can it be that half our population sleep six, 
eight, or ten consecutive hours, in a condition but little better 
than that which I have depicted, and yet not one in ten thou- 
sand immediately perishes ? Nay, more ; how is it that hardly 
one in a million dies, in these circumstances alone, unaided by 
any concomitants ? 

1428. I am not disposed to recommend to everybody, at 
once, to sleep with open windows ; for I have lived too long, 
and observed too much, to have full confidence in the safety of 
such a direction. A man in Bloomfield, Connecticut, who had 
read my tract on Breathing Bad Air, being in feeble health, 
threw open his window, by night, and persisted in it, for many 
weeks. 

1429. The result was his own complete restoration to health; 
and the improvement, unexpectedly, of the constitution of his 

But ft little cfaildy that slept in the same bed» was so much 
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affected bj tlie damp current which occasionally drove into the 
room, that it took a severe cold, and came near perishing. 

1430. The precaution should have been taken, of hangmg 
up something directly before the window, to break the force of 
the damp current. Many an individual, as I have already told 
you, has slept thus, for scores of years, and a few for a whole 
lifetime, with perfect safety. 

1431. Something better than even this may be done. I 
refer not here to the plan of thrusting a crowbar through the 
wall, at the top of the room, as some have advised ; but a much 
more architectural, as well as more efficient, movement. It 
consists in such an arrangement as shall admit a steady current 
of pure air into the chamber, and a steady egress of the air 
which has become impure. It consists, in one word, in sciezH 
tific, that is, simple, ventilation. 

1432. But, while the simple principle of ventilation is always 
one and the same as we have already been taught (1417), a 
little ingenuity is needful, and a little study of the law of adapt- 
ation. A sleeping-room, fifteen feet long by ten in width, with 
only one door and one window, and those seldom opened, does 
not need precisely the same ventilating apparatus and fixtures 
that are required in a kitchen, or parlor, with half a dozen 
doors, and as many windows. 

1433. A sleeping-room requires a place for the admission of 
pure air at or near the floor. In many other rooms, it is suf- 
ficient if we provide merely for the exit of the bad air. The 
doors, if not the windows, let in enough of dense, pure air ; and 
much of the bad air escapes in the same places at which the 
pure air enters. Provision must, however, be made for the 
escape of the carburettjed hydrogen, which, from its elasticity^ 
is formed, as a cloud, at the top of the room. 

1434. Where a room has several doors and windows, some 
of which are opened and closed every hatf-hour or hour, and a 
fireplace in addition, there is little danger from any poisonous 
gas in the daytime, except the carburetted hydrogen. But 
in such sleeping-rooms as most of ours, in the United States, 
without fireplaces or stoves, — in short, without any means of 
ventilation through chimneys, — there needs to be an opening, 
both at bottom and at top. 

1435. One method of ventilation is by means of a flue, or 
chimney passage, disconnected from those that belong to the 
fireplaces, running from the first story, in the body of the chim- 
ney, to the top of the house. Thif paaaige*waj or flue may 
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receire tbe bad air from such rooms as bare no store or fire- 
place, by means of openings at the top of each room, with 
registers. 

1436. One principal reason for baring a passage for the im- 
pure air, separate from that which carries snM)ke from the fire- 
places, is to prerent comiter currents. And the reason why 
this passage or flue should be in the chimnej, is, because the 
heat of the chimnej, whenerer there is a fire in it, will hare a 
tendencj to rarefy the bad air and strengthen the upward 
current. 

1437. Some, I know, hare no fear ot oonnter curr^its. 
They saj that, hy the time the genercd cnrr^it of rarefied air 
and smoke in the chimnej reaches the base of the second storj, 
or top of the first rooms, it will become so strong that slight ad- 
ditions, either of smoke or air from without, with the irregularity 
whidi aceompanies^ will make little if any impression. 

1438. My remarks, thus &r, bare had reference chiefly to 
the esd^ €^ the carburetted hydrogen, which, as I hare said, 
rises like a cloud to the top oi our rooms. To facilitate the 
remoral of the carbonic add and other heary gases, frmn which 
the (Mincipal danger after all is to be expected, there should be 
an opening at the bottom of the room as well as at the top ; I 
mean, whenerer there is no passage-way connected with a store 
or fireplace. 

1439. In this case, howerer, I would not permit the carbt^ 
retted hydrogen, which is conducted away £rom the top of the 
zoom, to enter Uie same dumney into which the carbonic acid 
of the first room enters. It should be conducted, by means of a 
tube of sufficient size, £com the top of the room to the renti- 
lating flue of some other chimney. 

1440. One dwelling in Boston, built at great expense, has a 
ventilating tube or flue extending from the top of each impor- 
tant room in the house to the top of the building. Here, und^ 
a kind <^ awning or dome, you may see the terminati<ms or 
extremities of such a number of rentilating tubes, that they 
remind you of a large needle-eusfaxm, thick set perpendicularly 
with needles. But I do not like sudi an expensire method of 
yentilation. 

1441. Horace Mann has suggested the idea of having the 
partitions in our houses double, with a considerable interrening 
space, through which, by means of tubes, to conduct the bad air. 
But this is proposed in order to escape the necessity of con- 
dueling it away in t|ke wtdls of tho iMuldii^ betvfMQ ^ ootddt 
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«nd the Iming,— as some liftve rec<»iimended, — where it is 
sooner cooled than it would he between the partitions, and the 
draught sooner checked. But my own method of separate 
flues in the chimney will doubless be found preferable. 

1442. A considerable number of churches and school-houses, 
in the northern and eastern United States, have, within thelas^i 
few years, been ventilated by wooden tubes of considerable size, 
at a distance from any chimney flue, and yet quite in the in^ 
terior of the building. Some, however, have them in the walls 
or sides of the rooms. In many instance, these are found to 
work well ; but there are a few exceptions. 

1443. A {^an has recently been discovered, and I believe 
patented, by a man in Philadelphia, which consists essentially of 
a double fireplace, the intericHr layer of which is of cast iron. . 
Between this iron fireplace and the inner wall is a space for 
the admission of bad air ; which, being heated, ascends in the 
vacant space to the h^ht of several feet, where the iron fire* 
place tenninates. * 

1444. The superiority of this plan to the perpendicular flues 
in or near the chimney, of which I have freely treated, remains 
to be tested by experiment. The subject of ventilation is yet in 
its infancy ; but its immense practical importance requires that 
it should be hastened to manhood as speedUy as possible. 

1445. There is much more of suffering in our schools, for 
want of a due regard to ventilation, than is generally supposed, 
The very young pupils first begin to yawn and give signs of 
distress, both because they have less employment than those 
who are older, and because they sooner breathe the denser car- 
bonic acid gas. And they not only yawn, on the one hand, or 
become restless and troublesome to the teacher, on the other, 
but they all are excited to do positive mischief. 

1446. Or, if they are too well educated in the school of obe« 
dience and good manners, to do anything worse, they soon fall 
into habits of picking their nails, or performing other vulgar 
movements, for the mere sake of relief. With the blood half« 
renewed they cannot be quiet ; and to do something to relieve 
themselves is almost inevitable. 

1447. Many a ferule is plied, and not a few rods are 
broken, in fruitless endeavor to reduce to order, and bring into 
subjection, where nature most loudly remonstrates. - The 
teacher may be very comfortable, and so may not a few of 
the older pupils ; while the little duldren.are half immersed in 
die aerial polscwu 

24 
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1448. Eveiy school-room, and indeed ererj otlier -rooin 
where there is no natural or intentional proyision for ventilation, 
is a Grotto del Cane to its occupants. It is so, to some extent, 
in our very best schooi-honses. Too ofken, thej are something 
worse than this, and would almost rank with the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

1449. A medical man in Hartford, Conn., begged and ob- 
tained permission of the committee, one day, to visit the public 
schoob there, to learn, if possible, why the children who at- 
tended were so much troubled with scrofula and other glandular 
affections, and with diseases of the brain and lungs. He did 
not visit half a dozen of these schools before the mystery was 
revealed to him. The defective warming and ventilation was 
a sufficient cause, he said, without inquiring farther. 

1450. The attempt has been made, for many years, to rouse 
public attention to this subject, whenever other arguments have 
failed, by means of ridicule. Children at school have been 
represented as sitting vnih their feet in the arctic zone and 
their heads in the torrid. Some have gone so far as to pro- 
pound the inquiry, whether it would not be well to teach them 
to sit with their feet on the ceiling of the school-room, and 
their heads downwards. 

1451. It is a source <^ much regret, to those who visit our 
public schools, aud become acquainted with their actual condi- 
tion, that the teachers, for the far greater part, are in such utter 
ignorance on the subject of ventilation. Or, if they have an 
imperfect idea of it, they confound it with a proper regard to 
temperature. 

1452. Thus, on visiting a school in one of our cities, not long 
since, during a warm summer day, I found the air so impure 
that at first I could hardly breathe it. A strange sensation was 
felt, particularly in my head. Gradually, however, I became 
accustomed to it, and was able to remain half an hour, and to 
induce the teacher to get up, for once, a free circulation of air. 
On expressing my regret that provision had not been made by 
the committee for more easy and effectual ventilation, she 
exclaimed, with some surprise, ^*0 sir, this is one of the 
coolest rooms in the city." 

1453. If the time ever arrives when teachers and parents 
can be so trained as to know the nature and necessity of venti- 
lation, it will, to the world we live in, be a great saving, not 
only physically, but morally. Few things retard moro the 
whsals of human advancement than the constant use of bad air* 
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1454. It is said that most of the animals in onr menageries 
are tuberculous. Men, in their ignorance, are little better off 
than if thej were encaged in bad air. Is it too much to saj, 
that pure air is seldom inhaled, either at home or abroad ? In 
our dwellings, our factories, our shops, our schools, and our 
churches, bad air is the order of the day, — science and com- 
mon sense to the contrary notwithstanding. 

1455. Dr. John H. Griscom, of New York, in a discourse 
of his, delivered before the New York Academy of Medicinei 
has the following remarks : " To every school, especially every 
public school, in this city, State, and United States, there should 
be attached a medical man as one of its corps of tutors, who^ 
by spending a few hours a week in instructing its classes in this 
interesting branch of science, would exert an influence for good, 
in the matter of public health, which would soon be felt over 
the length and breadth of the land, and with increasing power 
£rom generStion to generation." 

SECTION XYIII. — DISBASBS OV THE LUN08. 

1456. The human lungs are subject to disease in various 
ways, some of which have been glanced at, incidentally, in the 

Questions. — What do we mean by yentilation ? Is it both simple 
and complicated ? How is it simple ? How complicated 1 Under what 
forms of society is attention to the sabject almost unnecessary ? What 
did Dr. Frankhn say of Methuselah? What are some of the errors con- 
nected with onr sleeping-rooms? Why do not these errors of house- 
keepers and others destroy us macl| sooner and more frequently ? Is it 
safe to recommend to everybody to sleep with open windows? What 
anecdote is related to show the danger of this? What precautions are 
recommended, in case of sleeping with open windows ? How should pure 
air be admitted into a sleeping-room, — at top or at bottom ? What rooms 
hardly need any ventilation ? What is said of separate fines for ventila- 
tion m the chimney? Why should not the bad air pass off with tho 
smoke? What gas escapes, chiefly, at the top of tne room? What 
heavier gases must make their exit at the bottom? What is there re« 
markable in a certain dwelling-house in Boston? What has Horace 
Mann suggested ? How has it been customary to ventilate our churches 
and school-houses? What invention by a man in Philadelphia? Is 
there a vast deal of suffering from bad air in our schools ? For what 
are many ferules and rods plied or broken ? What anecdote is related of 
the medical man in Hartford ? Has the keen edge of ridicule sometimes 
been turned against our neglect of ventilation ? How have children been 
represented as sitting? How is it said they should be taught to sit? 
What anecdote is related to show the ignorance of teachers on the subject 
of ventilation ? Do other animals suffer from bad air, as well as men ? 
What Boggestioof , on this sabjecti have been made by Dr. Griscom ? 
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prooeding pages. 1. We bave a bad inberitance. 2. We com- 
press and distort them by dress, occapadon, etc. 3. We wear 
them out prematnrety bj compelling them to perform work 
which is mmecessaiy, both for themselves and others. 4. We 
irritate and poison them in a thousand ways, especially by bad 
air. 

1457. On one of these sources of long disease I have not, 
as yet, been sufficiently explicit. It is the " wear and tear " of 
the lungs, in the effi>rt to remove from the system an unnecessary 
amount of carbon. Carbon we must of course have, for the 
purposes of thoracic combustion, as Liebig and others have 
well shown us ; bat, beyond a due proportion, it exhausts the 
▼italily of the lungs, and leaves them in a state of predisposition 
to disease. 

1458. For full proof of this fact, we have but to observe that 
those persons who live most on food and drinks greatly abound- 
ing in carbon, such as fat, sugar, pastry, butter, theese, and 
alcohol, are, as a whole, most inclined to consumption. 
Wherever the climate will possibly admit it, this deadly disease 
always foUows in the train of luxurious living. 

1459. The result of this over-taxation of the respiratory 
system is a tuberculous condition of the lungs, — a .condition 
which is much more prevalent than is usually supposed. From 
the best evidence which is acquired, both by sanitary and 
pathological investigations, it would appear that, in Great 
Britain and the United States, from one-fourth to one-third of 
aU who are bom are in this condition. This tuberculous state 
of the system predisposes to numerous diseases ; but particularly 
to those of the lungs. 

1460. Predisposition to disease, however, even of this kind, 
need not end in pulmonary consumption, or asthma, or any 
other more acute lung diseases. Predispositions do not always, 
and of necessity, barm us. The tubercles which result from 
inheritance, and which, till we begin a course of personal trans- 
gression, either in ignorance or voluntarily, would probably lie 
inactive or dormant if we never breatbed bad air, or overworked 
our organs by too carbonaceous a diet, or in some other way. 

1461. That the predisposing causes of lung disease, especially 
of scrofula and consumption, among us, are very numerous and 
strong, is admitted ; still, I must insist that they can never 
amount to actual disease till they are roused to activity by 
exciting causes. The gun may be predisposed to go off ever 
•o strongly, yet| till an exciting spark is applied, there will be 
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no explosion or discharge. Bat, then, the exciting causes of 
lung diseases are so numerous that it may be well to mention a 
few of the principal. 

1462. 1. Certain diseases, among which are measles, small- 
pox, and scrofula. 2. Dusts of various kinds (see sect, vii)* 
3. Gases, emanations, etc. 4. Depressing passions and affec* 
tions. 5. Excessive or protracted labor. 6. The ill-judged 
use of medicinal substances, of every kind. 7. Excessive or 
deficient use of the lungs. 8. Over-indulgence of the appetite, 
especially with rich food. 9. The incautious use of hard water, 
or of water which is in any way medicated. 

1463. To this list must be added whatever tends unduly to 
exhaust the vital energies, particularly taking cold, night revels, 
late night studies, violent passions, hot food and drink, the use 
of mercurial medicine, much bleeding, especially at the nose, 
and much exhaustion by cathartics, or by Uentery (1044). 

1464. The term scrofula, which I have several times used, 
requires a word of explanation. By scrofula is not meant mere 
eruptions on the skin, nor yet canker in the mouth, nor merely 
sores on the neck, or elsewhere on the body. It may indeed 
appear, after some time, on the outside of the body, in the form 
of king's evil, or white swellings, or, as they are sometimes 
called, fever'sores ; but, in general and in its essentials, it is a 
disease of what are called die lymphatic glands. It is charao 
terized by the following appearances : 

1465. First, there is a slender frame, with light and clear 
complexion and eyes, a long and lean neck, and narrow or thin 
chest and projecting shoulders, with all the marks of what is 
usually called a sanguine temperament. Sometimes, however, 
there is a dark or bilious shade, with dark hair and red cheeks, 
but this class of scrofulous persons is not large. In the second 
place, there is an unnatural brilliancy of the mind, with an 
inaptitude and unwillingness to labor much. Occasionally 
there is a dwarfishness, with diseased eyes. 

1466. But we have other lung diseases, besides scrofula and 
consumpfion. Asthma is a source of very great suffering ; and, 
though it does not often destroy people outright, yet it is not 
easy to say which is to be preferred, a sudden and quiet death, 
or a death, so to speak, which lasts almost one's whole lifetime. 

1467. I have known asthmatic patients whose paroxysms 
have been so severe that they could not, for many days and 
nights, lie down on their beds ; and this suffering was prolonged 

24* 
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for man J years. One man, in Heridmer, N. T., liad suflered 
fiiom the disease more or less for ninetj-seTen jears ! 

1468. There seems to be, in these asthmatic people, a most 
remarkable tenacitj of life. One of them, in Maasachusetts, 
told me that in fourteen years he had taken six hundred 
dollars' worth of medicine, — chiefly, however, nostrums, — and 
yet he did not know that he was, on the whole, much altered 
by them. Certainly, said he, I am no better. Why the medi- 
cine, which is usuidly a sword with two edges, and cuts either 
the wrong way or the right, had not destroyed him, it is not 
easy to conjecture. 

1469. The man who had suffered ninety-seven years from 
the disease, had taken medicine, more or less, every day of that 
whole long period. His name was John Williams ; he was a 
elerg3rman, and was bom in Rhode Island. Such persons are 
usually marked out as the victims of quackery ; but it is very 
seldom that a person endures it ninety-seven years. 

1470. Bronchitis, a disease of the passages which lead to the 
lungs, is usually set down as a disease of the lungs, and as 
having its origin in the same causes. It is a disease which, in 
our highly artificial state of society, is gradually extending its 
territorial limits, as well as becoming more and more fataL 

1471. Lung fevers, pleurisies, peripneumonias, and hydro- 
"thorax are, in these days, quite conmion ; and we hear occa- 
sionally of pulmonary apoplexy. Portions of the lungs, also, 
at times, become hepatized, or transformed into a solid mass, 
not unlike hardened liver. Bleeding at the lungs is frightful, 
anl, in rare cases, fataL Goitre is hardly to be regarded as a 
disease of this country. 

1472. Croup, like bronchitis, is rather a disease of the 
bronchial tubes than of the lungs; and yet the latter some- 
iimes participate in the suffering. In fatality and frequency, 
the disease is probably increasing every year. And it not un- 
frequently happens that it fastens its talons most firmly on those 
who are predisposed to lung diseases. 

QcBSTioifS.-— In what yarioas ways maj the lungs become diseased? 
May the^ become diseased by over-taxation in the combustion of carbon ? 
Docs this sometimes induce a tuberculous condition ? Do tubercles lead 
to disease, especially to consumption? What are some of the exciting 
causes of consumption ? What is scrofula ? What are some of the signs 
of scrofula ? What do you say of asthma ? Ls tliis more tedious than it 
is iiumcdiately dangerous ? Are asthmatic people particularly apt to be 
'imposed upon by quackery 1 What is said of John Williams, a very old 
man 1 Wnat is told of a man in Massachusetts ? Is bronchitis a trouble- 
some disease ^ What other lung diseases are there ? Can we say mudi 
•f gokrt t What do you say of croup 1 
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SBCTIOK XIX.— • EDUCATION OV THB LT7N08. 

1474 To educate is to develop. It is, as the Scriptures 
would express it, to train up. Merely to ingtruct is but a small 
part of education. The body may be educated as well as the 
mind and heart. The lungs may be educated as well as the 
rest of the bodily frame. 

1475. It is in this point of view, and with this large idea of 
education, that it consists in rearing or training, — in the for- 
mation of character, either of soul or body, — that I shall pro- 
ceed to speak of certain things as tending either to educate or 
mis-educate the lungs. These important organs may be edu- 
cated wrong as well as right; and this in ways nearly in- 
numerable. 

1476. The mother or the nurse, during the earliest days of 
infantile life, is educating the lungs. I have seen this infantile 
education so misapplied as to render the child's breastbones, 
in shape, more like the keel of a vessel than like a suitable 
cavity for the lungs. Some undertake to tell us that the breast, 
in these cases, will come into shape again, but this is very 
doubtful. In any event, it is better to train up a child phys- 
ically, no less than morally, in the way in which he should go, 
that, when he is old, he may not depart from it. 

1477. Much may be done, in the way of developinir and 
strengthening the iLgs, by beginning eily and pe«^ering 
through infancy and childhood, in such measures as were rec- 
ommended in section xviii., chapter ii. The lazy manner in 
which most chUdren read, speak, and sing, at first, is in many 
instances perpetuated; and is even supposed by some to be 
innate or inherited. 

1478. If the young were taught, from the furst, to breathe 
freely, and to make it a part of their duty to expand their 
lungs ; and, if what we believed to be a duty, were enforced 
by a steadily consistent example, we should have fewer lung 
diseases than now. In truth, I have very littie doubt that it is 
in this way, principaUy, tl^t the horr^ of puhnonar, con- 
sumption are to be removed from our otherwise happy and 
healthy country, 

1479. Children should, from the very first, — whether in 
speaking, singing, or reading, — be accustomed to keep their 
lungs inflated. They should never be suffered to use these 
organs while at the bottom of their condition. It is as hurtful 
to the respiratory apparatus ag it i« to the bony and muscular 
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sjBtem, to be compelled to work when its vitalitj is below par; 
and, in either case, the drain upon the strength of the general 
system, and the tendency to general exhaustion, are very con- 
siderable. 

1480. And yet, how. few children are made to feel that, in 
in order to preserve the health of their lungs unimpaired, and 
even the general health, they must keep on hand, in the cavity 
of the lungs, a fiill supply of air ? How many, in reading or 
speaking, especially the latter, mumble out a large proportion 
of their words (particularly the first or introductory ones) ; 
and all this just because they are too indolent to fill well the 
lungs, or to keep them well filled after they have been inflated. 
How many sing with the sanfe carelessness, not to say reck- 
lessness, about air, as that with which they read or speak. 

1481. Observe one of the flippant pupils of our public 
schools. He pauses, perhaps, when he comes to a oonmia, or at 
least when he reaches a semicolon ; but how long ? Not while 
he could count two deliberately ; no, not even one. And what 
pause he makes is made by force, as it were, and seems meas* 
ured, and compressed, and stinted. He hardly stays to take 
breath, but dashes on. Or, if he takes breath at all, it is only 
a little^ not half enough to fill the space which ought to be 
filled and kept so. 

1482. At the period even, or the interrogation, or excla- 
mation point, he does not stop long enough to get breath. He 
seems to be in fuU pursuit of game ; and thinks he is every 
moment in danger of losing his chance by delay. He catches 
a little air with a sigh, or efibrt, which can be heard across the 
room, half inflates the cavity of the lungs, and rushes along ! 

1483. Perhaps he is naturally short-breathed, by reason g£ 
feeble, delicate, phthisical lungs. Instead of compelling him- 
self to a short efibrt only, — a single sentence, perhaps, — and 
taking special care to keep his lungs at the top of their con- 
dition, while he does read, he reads just as far as he can, till 
his breath is all gone ; then catches a little, with a half-spas- 
modic efibrt, and drives on toward the goal. 

1484. You may even observe a sort of natural — I would 
rather say t^nnatural — declination or slope, all the way from 
the beginning of his reading to the stopping-place. He pitches 
his tune high enough, perhaps a little too high, as if conscious 
he should not hold out, and ^^sirous of beginning so high as 
not to run quite ashore before he comes to the end of his para- 
graph. He goes down, dowui with fi^quent renewals in part^ 
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till he eomes to the end ; which, if at all distant, he reaches in 
a tone scarcely above breath. 

1485. Now, the worst of all this is, not that it keeps up a 
most unnatural and wretched habit of reading, though one 
might think this was bad enough ; but that it weakens the mus- 
cular powers of the lungs, both the voluntary and the involun- 
tary ; and, at the same time, gradually predisposes to disease* 
Every child who reads thus, will be thereby rendered more 
liable to severe colds, lung fevers, coM feet, and other extremi- 
ties, and to consumption. 

1486. This part of our early mis-education is the more toi 
be regretted, if we set out in life with feeble lungs; and es- 
pecially if we have the full benefit, all the way through, of the 
aid that good eqpeaking, reading, and singing can do in arresting 
those downward tendencies, against which I have repeatedly 
cautioned those to whom the caution is necessary. 

1487. The whole direction to be given in this case is, as I 
have, before now, more than intimated, to make all the varied 
exercises of singing, reading, and talking, so many means of 
well inflating the lungs, and keeping them well inflated. Some 
tell us that they who succeed in doing this will never have pul- 
monary oonsumpticm, and hardly ever any pulmonary diseases* 
The tubercles which are so often found lying between the cells 
of the lungs, not larger than pin-heads, being habitually com- 
pressed by full lungs, cannot be developed. 

1488. The Gemian physicians are even wont to say, that 
singing will cure pulmonary consumption, without any other 
aid. Certain it is, whatever may be our theories, that much 
speaking, and kmd reading and singing, requiring, as they do 
and mti8ty a good deal of inflation of the lungs, will do mudi to 
preserve this part of the human house in good repair, if not to 
break up incipient disease. 

1489. It is usually said that we cannot cure pulmonary con- 
sumption. And yet it is something to postpone the disease 
indefinitely. It makes but little difference of what disease we 
die, provided we can live long enough before our time appointed 
fairly arrives. 

1490. It is now nearly thirty years since I was supposed to 
be about to die of pulmonary consumption. There may have 
been some mistake about the character of the disease ; but sev- 
eral veterans in the medical profession were with me in opinion. 
Yet I am still alive, and far better in health than I was at that 
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time. I do not say I am cured ; but whj should I care about 
that, if I can but Hve out my time f 

1491. I had studied medicine, and knew mj danger, and the 
best means of averting it These means I knew I must em- 
ploy, or die. I had proceeded as far as I could without pains- 
taking. I had gone the full length of my tether. My mind 
was at length made up to pursue health aod hfe ; and to pursue 
them as a drowning man pursues the only piece of floating plank 
diat can minister to his possible escape. 

1492. But, it will be asked, perhaps, what particular course 
I adopted. 1. I determined, with God's help, to Hve. 2. I 
took the Heaven-appointed steps ; in other woids, I obeyed all 
the known laws of God, physical no less than moral 3. I 
abandoned indiscriminate dosing and drugging with medicine. 
4. I made a proper use of water, both internally and exter- 
nally. 5. I adopted an unstimulating diet. 6. Above all, I took 
care of what remained — one side, the left — of my lungs. 

1493. With regard to Uie special effort I made in behalf of' 
my lungs, I can only say, now, that I took care to breathe pure 
air in the greatest aJi>undance which was possible ; and to exer- 
dse my vocal powers, in conversing, reading, etc., almost con- 
tinually. I was especially careful to talk a good deal, and to 
talk loudly. And, when I was able to do so, by reason of in- 
creased strength, I fell into the habit of talking or lecturing 
publicly, to a very great and unusual extent 

1494. Fifteen years or more after my first effort at recovery, 
I fell in with a friend, who had been a member of a Bible 
class of which I had the charge, but who now filled one of the 
highest offices of the State. He said to me, at the close of a 
lecture : ^' What have you been doing with your lungs ? Once 
your voice was feeble and squeaking ; now it has great power. 
I am curious to know the cause.'' 

1495. I told him that the principal thing I had done with 
my lungs was to use them. I had tidked almost incesantly for 
many months of nearly every year. And when I talked, I did 
it with all my might I used the whole lungs, and, more than 
even this : I took care, in speaking and reading, to work with 
the bellows handles, as they have been called, — the abdominal 
muscles. 

1496. Let me say, in passing, it is a doctrine of immense 
importance, that everybody can and should sing. Not, of 
course, that everybody can sing welL Not every one can read 
well. With proper tnuningi howeveri I do not know bat as 
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large a proportion of mankind conld sing well as read well. An 
old friend of my father used to say that every one, who could 
call his domestic animals, could sing. 

1497. But, because there are some who cannot read well, 
afler all their painstaking, do we therefore refuse to instruct 
them ? Is not the effort so much the more necessary ? Per- 
haps, too, the lungs of those who cannot read or sing quite so 
well as others, may be as much benefited by our efforts to train 
them in the way they should go, as their lungs would be who 
should rival the nightingale. 

1498. Let me say, also, that reading aloud, in order to be 
most beneficial to the lungs, should be, as it were, set to music 
An ingenious parent or teacher may comprehend my meaning 
far enough to take the needful hints. Grood reading is music. 
And a proper graduation of the voice during the exercise 
should carry us — does often carry us — through four, six, or 
eight notes of a scale that might be formed, and made of essen- 
tial service. 

1499. All this, however, though of vast importance, would 
fall short of accomplishing the great work of educating the 
lungs to the highest pitch of health and power. They must 
have the pure air. And the reading, speaking, and singing, I 
have mentioned, will be doubly valuable if we are kept filled 
with the pure element, just as God gives it forth from his own 
great laboratory. Would that the Peripatetic method might 
be revived once more! Would that half we do, in con- 
nection with the family and the school, were done out of 
doors! 

1500. Has geology nothing to tempt us abroad, where 
heaven's best aerial treasures are ? Have botany, zoology, and 
anthropology no temptations ? Have scientific agriculture and 
horticulture none ? Has art no features we wish to study or 
explore ? Is there nothing in the mechanical world, beyond the 
smoke of our own chimneys, and the limits of our own home- 
stead? 

1501. We are apt, some of us, especially the aged and the 
conservative, to place the golden age in the past But if there 
is to be a golden age in the future, as prophecy would seem to 
imply, it must be in a future where high, bounding effort, amid 
heaven's own sunshine and pure air, expands and swells the 
chest to a size quite beyond the narrow contracted thoracic cavi- 
ties of the great mass of those who now occupy our schools. 
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our colleges, our factories ; aj, and to a verj- great extent our 
parlors and sitting-rooms. 

1502. The latter glorious dajs of earth must contain human 
chests whose capacity will average more than three-quarters of 
a modem gallon. They must and will contidn chests of which 
the owners will not he ashamed. They musW he chests worthy 
of the name, in order to he the divinely appointed instrumen- 
talities of raising high the everlasting song of the redeemed^ 
whether in earth or heaven. 

1503. For my own part, I expect happy results to our race, 
— especially in the way of invigorating die lungs, — &om the 
almost universal custom of swimming once or twice a day ; 
from sawing and splitting wood ; and, hy those who are equal 
to the task, from spading, shoveling, trundling the wheelbar- 
row, etc 

1504. The abundance of aiivtight stoves and other traps, 
that now decoy men into air so much heated as to afford but a 
stinted supply of oxygen for the restoration of the vital fluid 
to its wonted purity, will also ere long give place to something 
more worthy <^ a rational race, and tending less directly to 
putrefaction and death. 

1505. To improve the condition of feeble lungs, — to edu- 
cate, as it were, this department of our system, broken down as 
it too often is, — several ingenious instruments and plans have 
been devised and scattered all over society. Those most worthy 
of note are Bamadge's air-tube, and Stewart's exercises. 
Kamadge is a distinguished medical man of the old world. 
Stewart is a mechanic of Troy, N. Y., — the maker of th« 
fiunily stove I have mentioned. 

1506. Bamadge's air-tube is a small pipe, so constructed 
that a small valve prevents the air &om going through it in 
one direction as rapidly as in the other. You place one end of 
it ui your mouth, and inhale the air through it ; but, when you 
wish to throw out your breath through it, the passage is slow 
and difficult Your lungs, having been once filled, are therefore 
kept expanded longer than otherwise they would be. 

1507. Stewart accomplishes the same thing, and much more, 
without any other instrument than that with which the Creator 
has furnished us. He requires us to inflate the lungs as much 
as possible, and then retain the whole mass of air in them as long 
as we can; and in the mean time to rise on our toes and then de- 
piress the body suddenly, with a jerk, in order, as he says, to shake 
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* or force the air in their cavities into the remotest of their cells, 
and folly expand them.* 

■ 1508. Both these modes have their excellencies, but the last 

' is the most natural, and can be practised by anybody, in any 

J circumstances. The tube is never mislaid or lost. Every 

; child whose lungs are feeble should be taught this exercise^ 

* Of course, the jerking motion should be repeated a considera- 
i ble time. 

Questions. — Is there such a thins as educating the lungs ? Have the 
mother and nurse anything to do with it ? Is consumption chiefly to be 
prevented in this way ? What is meant by reading, speaking, and ooxb- 
yersing, with the lungs at the top of their condition ? Should great atten- 
tion be paid to this ? What examples are given to show its importance ? 
Mention some of the usual errors in reading. Do our daily errors of thiJB 
sort weaken the lungs ? 

What do the German phvsidans say? Can consumption be cured? 
How much, then, may we hope to do by timely action ? What is related 
of the author's own experience in this matter ? Is it unspeakably impor- 
tant that every one should learn to sing ? Is it as certain that everybody 
can sing as that everybody can read ? Are there not as many good sing- 
ers, even now, as eood readers ? Should we sing more out of doors % 
Should eyerything DO done, more than it is, out of doors ? Is it desirable 
that the Peripatetic method of teaching the young should be reviyed ? 
What is intimated concerning the study of geology, botany, etc. ? Is 
there a golden age in reserve for us ? Will it come to us till we have, as 
a race, eidarged our lun^ ? Must air-ti^ht stoves first be banished 9 
What is said of mechamcal devices for unproving the lungs ? What 
of Dr. Bamadge's tube 1 What of Stewart's exercises ? 

* The maD» remilt may be McompUahed in part by deep and long bieathing; and 
holiling the bxeath and counttng aa long aa we oan witlioat taking new air. 

25 



CHAPTER Vn.— THE LAWS OF THE SKIN, AND 

OP CLEANLINESS. 

BXOTIOK I. — SHOXT AOOOimT OT THS 8KIH. 

1509. The hnman skin is not a mere wrapper, — a mere 
enrelope o£ the bodj it incloses. It is indeed all this ; bat 
then, like the longs, the brain, or the stomach, it is an orgcm, 
performing varioos offices or fiincticMis. It is, like other organs, 
fearfully and wonderfully made. 

1510. You have, perhaps, visited some of the huge factories 
of our country, as at Lawrence or Clinton, in Massachusetts. 
In the latter place is a large gingham, factory, one room of 
which, nearly square, incloses a whole acre. Hie machinery — 
spindles, looms, and operatives — is. very extensive. You view 
it with absolute astonishment ! 

1511. Now ii^ by some powerful microscope, like Hum- 
boldt's (which magnifies objects over three hundred thousand 
times), you coold view but one single square inch of the human 
skin, while in ftill and healthful activity, you would be much 
more astonished than in viewing the gingham factory at Clin- 
ton. You would seem to see more machmery. 

1512. You would, in the first place, be surprised to see rivers 
of blood, in great numbers, coursing their way in two direc- 
tions ; and, though running side by side in close proximity, yet 
never intermingling their contents, because inclosed in tubes, 
which, though thin and delicate, are yet amply strong for this 
purpose, except in the case of absolute disease. 

1513. The rivers of blood are the arteries and veins. They 
are so small, most of them, that you cannot see them with the 
naked or unaided eye. The skin is, as it were, full of them. 
Pierce it with the finest needle, and you are sure to hit one or 
more of them. But the blood, as long as we are in health, is 
all inclosed in vessels, large or smalL Not a particle of it is 
to be found flowing at large, like water in a sponge. 

1514. Between the arteries and veins, at or near their ex- 
tremities, are numerous little streams, called capillaries. The 
blood in the large arteries having been carried from the heart 

(290) 
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to the extremities, and particularly to the skin, runs from them 
into the veins, through the capillaries; and is carried back 
through those veins to the heart. 

1515. But the skin is very full of nerves, also. These are 
branches of the spinal marrow and of the brain. They have 
a remote resemblance, so far as mere shape is concerned, to the 
thick branches of a tree. They are white cords, but are so 
small in the skin as hardly to be discoverable by the naked eye. 
Their number is, as it were, immense. 

1516. You will also see a multitude of what are called 
lymphatic vessels, and perhaps a number of lymphatic glands. 
Lymphatic vessels somewhat resemble veins and arteries, ex- 
cept that they contain a colorless fluid, called lymph. This 
fluid is also found in the lymphatic glands themselves. 

1517. In every part of the skin, particularly where there 
are folds of this organ or flexures of the limbs, and at the roots 
of the hairs, are found more or fewer of what seem to be little 
membranous sacks, or bottles, with their open mouths on the 
surface of the skin. They are called sebaceous glands. They 
furnish a small quantity of an oily substance, whose object ia 
to keep the skin supple. 

1518. But, above all, — and what is of more consequence 
than all the rest, — the skin contains an almost infinite number of 
very small vessels, called perspiratory ducts ; or, sometimes, sim- 
ply vessels of perspiration. They begin underneath it, and run 
through its substance, usually in the spiral or screw shape. 
They are more spiral where the skin is thick and strong than 
where it is thin. They are so numerous, that their aggregate 
length in the human surface is estimated at no less than tweni^" 
eight miles, 

1519. All this machinery, moreover, is contained in the 
under or third layer of the skin, — that, I mean, which is usually 
called the true skin, or which, when tanned, forms the leather. 
But there is attached to the under side of the scarf skin, which 
is laid over this, a great number of very minute cells, contain- 
ing the pigment, or coloring matter of the skin. Of course this 
pigment is dark in the African, light in the European, etc. 

1520. The foregoing, I grant, is a very meagre account of 
the machinery of the human covering, — the s^. And yet, 
is it not amply suflicient to sustain the statement that every 
square inch of it contains more machinery than the largest 
room of one of our most noble factories ? 

1521. The skin is connected with the parts underneath ii^ 
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hj means of that cellular substance of which something has 
been abeadj said, in connection with the muscles (104). The 
cells of this membrane communicate with each other, and fre- 
quently contain more or less of oil or fat. In some few indi- 
viduals this fat, both under the skin and between the musdes, 
accumulates in large quantity. 

8SCTI0K II. — TRB OBKSRAL OFFICES OB ITBBS OF THB SKIK. 

1522. In general, it may be said that the great purpose of 
the skin is to be a handmaid to the lungs. Whatever these do, 
the skin aids in doing. When the former do their work well, 
the skin performs its part the more steadily and quietly; and 
the contrary happens when they do their part but ill. If the 
skin does its work well, the lungs are usually free and unem- 
barrassed ; if otherwise, they are liable to become diseased. 

1523. This same relationship, usually called sympathy, ex- 
ists, it is true, in some degree, between the skin and the lining 
membrane of the alimentaiy canal, and all its contiguous 
organs ; particularly the kidneys and the liver. In truth, 
there is a mutual sympathy between all parts of the system 
which are lined with what is termed mucous membrane. Still, 
there is a closer bond of friendship — a stronger sympathy — 
between the skin and the lungs, than between the former and 
any other organs. 

1524. We have seen, in chapter vi., that the great office or 
mission of the lungs is to keep pure the mass of fluids which 
the body contains, and of wluch it is very largely made up. 
This mission they fulfil; 1, by the agency they have in 
manufacturing blood; 2, by their power to renew or restore 
it; and 8, by their power to send the blood along in its 
proper channels to all parts of the body. 

QuBBTTOvs. — Is the skin nothing more than a mere coTering to the 
body ? What comparison have I maide, for the purposes of illustration ? 
Do the statements concerning it seem to you extrari^ant ? What is said 
of rivers of blood ? Is the blood, when we are healmy, always found in 
tubes or vessels ? What smaller vessels serve to connect the arteries and 
veins at their extremities ? Does the skin abound with nerves ? Has it 
also lymphatic vessels and glands ? What is contained in these ? What 
can you say of the sebaceous glands ? What vessels, in the skin, are still 
more remarkable than anv which have been mentioned? How many 
miles of them ? Has the skin more than one layer or thickness ? Where 
is the coloring matter found ? What connects the skin with the parts un- 
derneath it ? Does fat, in thif oellnlar membraaei sometimes accumu- 
late in laige qnantitiei ? 
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1525. Now, one way in which the skin aids the lungs, in 
their work of renewing the blood and keeping it pure, is by 
burning up, as the chemists say, a part of its superfluous car- 
bon. In other words, it constantly uses up or absorbs oxygen, 
and at the same time eliminates or throws off carbon. It does 
not accomplish this, of course, as fast as the lungs ; but it does 
what it can. 

1526. In doing this, moreover, it aids very considerably in 
heating or warming the body ; for, though the lungs and all 
the living parts are probably concerned in the function of calori- 
fication, — or keeping up the heat of the system, — yet a very 
considerable share of the work has also been committed to the 
skin. 

1527. But the skin accomplishes its great work of depur- 
ating or purifying the body, chiefly by the power it exerts of 
taking out dead and dying particles — so to call them — £rom ' 
the vessels in which they are contained, and of working them 
up into a new fluid, commonly called the matter, or fluid, df 
perspiration. I^ quantity is considerable, — varying in an adult 
from two to five pints in twenty-four hours. 

1528. When the skin is in a high state, of health and ac- 
tivity, this perspiratory fluid is always passing from the body, 
in the form of a gentle mist or steam, which is invisible to the 
naked eye. Sometimes, however, it is in such quantity as to 
form a vapor, which is visible. In some instances it is con- 
densed in drops or streams, greater or smaller, in which case 
it is called sweat When we do not perspire at all, disease 
follows. 

1529. As the result of those sympathies to which I have 
alluded (1523, 1524), the skin, in addition to the performance 
of its own work, is sometimes compelled to work for other parts, 
as it were, — for the lungs, or for the kidneys. And, in like 
manner, these last are sometimes necessitated to work for the 
skin. In either case, the' increased labor, if long continued, is 
apt to cause derangement and disease. Many a cold, to saj 
nothing of other complaints, has its origin in this very way. 

Questions. — What is the general purpose of the skin? What is 
meant by the s jmpathy of parts with each other ? How do the chemists 
speak of the manner in whicb. the skin aids the Inngs ? What is meant by 
combustion, or burning, in the lungs ? Does the skin have anything to 
do in heating or warming the body ^ How does the skin perform th« 
^at work of purification most effectually ? Is the matter of penpirtp 
tion always eliminated from the body, as long as we are in health 1 Jb H 

S5* 
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8ECTI0X III. — SECONDARY OFFICES OF THE SKIN. 

1530. The skin has the power of absorption. The term 
Absorption has been partly explained (245) already, in connec- 
tion with the subject of deformity. It is sufficient to say, in 
general, that, by absorption in the human system, is intended 
simply the power of imbibing or taking up. 

1531. All parts of the body — at least all the soft or mov- 
able parts of it — appear to possess this power, in greater or 
less degree ; for, were it not so, the waste particles could never 
be manufactured into the fluid of perspiration, sebaceous mat- 
ter, etc (1513). But the skin appears to possess an unusual 
degree of this power. 

1532. Thus, if we rub spirits, or turpentine, or mercurial 
ointment over the surface of the body, or any part of it, a small 
portion of any one of these substances, and of many others 
which might be named, will be absorbed by the vessels of the 
skin. Even warm water, and other mild liquids, may be ab- 
sorbed in very small quantity. 

1533. It is said of sailors at sea, that, when destitute of fresh 
water, they have sometimes allayed their thirst by applying 
cloths, moistened with salt water, to their skins. . The water 
thus absorbed enters and dilutes the blood gradually, without 
adding to their sensations of distress, as the swallowing of it, in 
any considerable quantity, most certainly would. 

1534. By means of the nerves which abound in the skin, in 
which the sensation of touch appears to be situated, it is also a 
medium of communication with the surrounding world. Divest 
us of this envelope, and, though we might still see, hear, taste^ 
and smell, we should be in danger of being lacerated, burnt, or 
otherwise injured, were it not that the sensation of touch in 
the skin is everywhere active. Of course it is more acute in 
some parts of this organ than in others, — such as the lips, the 
balls of the fingers, etc 

1535. Suppose I approach, incautiously, too closely to the 
fire. The nerves of the skin, — or, at least, the power that 
dwells within and controls them, — alarmed, as it were, at the 
danger of disorganization or destruction of their substance, 
send up an instantaneous report to the brain ; and the result 

usually inyisibltt ? T^hat do we call it when visible ? What are the usual 
effects of irregularity or cessation of this process ? Has many a cold, to 
■ay nothing of other diseases, had its origin in this yery way? What 
dread diseases have we seen, in chapter r*, 9J9 ^p^ $p be excited by colds.? 
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upTially is, that the endangered part is withdrawn or removed. 
So, if sharp points begin to press this organ, a remonstrance is 
sent up to head-quarters, and we change our position. 

1536. The skin is a protection and defence to the parts un- 
derneath it, among which are innumerable vessels and nerves. 
This is especially true of the cuticle, or scarf-skin. This re- 
sembles, in its offices, the coarse, rough cuticle of many trees 
and plants. 

1537. It may even be affirmed that the skin is omamentaL 
Some, I know, do not regard mere ornament as having much 
to do with utility ; but why not ? Is beauty no better for the 
eye, mind, and heart than ugliness or deformity ? 

1538. Were the skin to be removed, we should certainly be 
highly offensive to the sight. And, in viewing the drunken or 
the diseased, whose skins, on the one hand, are turgid and 
dai'k-colored, and covered with eruptions or ulcers, or, on the 
other hand, pale, or livid, or shrunk, do we not feel more or 
less of pain and suffering? So m regard to transparent skins 
and unnaturally red cheeks. Here is no true beauty. 

1539. To be really ornamental, the skin, in young or old 
persons, should have a true flesh color. I do not say that the 
cheeks in some should not be slightly tinged, or the counten- 
ance in one somewhat darker than in another. Still, there 
should be no leaden, or livid, or waxwork faces. We should 
look as the Creator intended we should look, and as all would 
look, did they properly value and carefully obey all his holy 
laws. 

1540. Now, in order to have the skin perform the various 
offices I have assigned it, in this and the preceding section, such 
as perspiration, calorification, absorption, sympathy, protection, 
etc., it must be made to obey certain laws, the most prominent 
of which wiU be mentioned in the sections which follow. 

ft 
^- - __ ■ ■ _ ■ - - - — . — ■ 

QvBSTiovs. — What is absorption? Is this work done by the skin? 
Have all parts of the system more or less of this power ? Has not the 
skin more than an average share ? What proofs are given that the skin 
has power to absorb ? Is the skin the seat of one of the senses ? Which ? 
Is it by means of the sense of touch in the skin, that we hold communion 
with the external world ? Is touch more acute in some parts than in 
others ? What examples are presented to illustrate this point ? How is 
the skin a protection and defence ? How and when can it be said to be 
truly ornamental ? Where and when is it the contrary of all this ? Whal 
must be done, in order to have the skin fully perform its varied ofices ? 
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8XCTION IT. — THB BKIN MUST HATE LIOHT. 

1541. There are few of us who have not witnessed the ef- 
fects of leaving a healthy potato, in the opening of summer, 
in a dark cellar, till it has shot forth stems many feet in length. 
I have seen some which, in these circumstances, grew to the 
length of eight or nine feet. 

1542. But what is their appearance? Have they the dark, 
or rather deep, color which potato-tops have when they are 
reared in the full light of the sun, and in the open air ? Can 
ttey endure the summer heat, or the severe storm, or the 
autunmal cold, without suffering or withering? Are they 
strong and hardy, — well stocked with vitality? 

1543. Every one who has seen them will remember their 
white, flaccid, feeble appearance ; and few are to be found who 
have not noticed their want of vitality and vigor. Nor can they 
be made vigorous and healthy, even though we extend to them 
the utmost care and cultivation, and persevere in our efibrts 
ever so long. They are injured for life. 

1544. So it is with many persons in every civilized country. 
So it is, in particular, with a very considerable proportion of 
each rising generation of females. They are secluded from 
the sun's light by blinds, curtains, gloves, veils, covered car- 
riages, and the like, till they are almost as palefaced as the 
potato-stem in a dark cellar. 

1545. And where the females of a country are thus blanched 
and palefaced for want of air, there you will find a vast amount 
of nervousness, and scrofula, and consumption. I care not how 
salubrious the climate may be, or however favorable to health 
the other circumstances. A waxwork face cannot long resist 
disease, in any country. Grant that neuralgia, scrofula, and 
consumption have other causes besides our education in dark- 
ness ; so has the whitefaced potato-stem. Still, a large share 
of the evil, in both cases, is fairly attributable to the want of 
light 

1546. In alluding to blinds, curtains, gloves, umbrellas, etc., 
I did not by any means intend to oppose their use, in the 
proper place. It is the abuse of these things of which I com- 
pl^p; and this abuse is exceedingly common. That they have 
a legitimate use, no one I trust will attempt to deny. But so 
has the sim its uses. It was made to shine, and to shine on 
men, and women, and children. 

1547. There may be en^r on the right side of the case. 
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Bring out a potato-stem which has been reared in a dark cellar, 
and expose it, at once, to the full glare of the sun's light, and 
what can you expect but that its feeble form will soon give 
way ? So, let our potato-stem males and females suddenly ex- 
pose themselves at Calcutta or Singapore, and what should be 
expected but sunstroke? Sudden changes are not always safe, 
even from darkness to light, especially to the feeble. 

1548. Whenever the young shall be trained to walk in the 
light, physically no less than morally, their reward will be very 
great They will find themselves in the possession of such 
constitutions of body as otherwise they might never have 
known, and as we, who are parents, never transmitted to them. 
Then, if they choose, they may even go bareheaded all sum- 
mer long. I have known a few who did this. Whole tribes 
do this, even within the tropics. 

1549. Not a few, among us, are very much a&aid of the in- 
fluence of the sun's light. Their young children's very fair 
skins, or perchance those of their female friends, may be a 
little browned or tanned by it, they fear. Now, while I do not 
suppose that any special benefit would be derived from blister- 
ing the skin by exposure, — to say nothing of its uncomfortable- 
ness, — I do not believe that a little exposure is likely to bring 
with it any serious evO. We have thousands among us, who, 
instead of being injured by a little tanning or browning, would 
be healthier, very much healthier, if they were tanned aU 
over. 

1550. I trust, then, that in speaking of going bareheaded in 
hot weather, and of other forms of exposure, I shall not be 
understood as recommending or indorsing what is sometimes 
called foolhardiness. If going bareheaded in hot weather is 
generally desirable, of which I have doubts, it is a habit which 
is to be begun early, or entered upon gradually. 

SECTION V. — ErrECTS OF AIB ON THE SKIN. 

1551. I have already shown (1521-1525), that the skin, as 

Questions. — What is said of yegetation in a dark cellar 1 Is it in a 
vigoroas or nonnal state, or is it feeble and delicate ? Are there persons 
to be found in civic life, who are a little like them ? What are the caases 
of a waxwork appearance in human beings ? Are there not other causes 
of this appearance ? May we not go to extremes in the matter ? What 
is said of the danger of sudden changes ? Do some persons appear to be 
afraid of the sun's lieht ? Would not many of the feeble be benefited 
by it ? What is said of going bareheaded, and espedallj of sudden 
changes 1 
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a handmaid of the longs — a sort of breathing apparatus — needs 
air. We have seen, also, that this organ, by its perfectly healthy 
action, produces changes in the blood analogous to those pro- 
duced by the lungs in respiration ; and hence we may say, as 
has often been said, that in a certain point of view we breathe 
all over. But breathing, whether performed by the lungs or 
the skin, requires air ; and, the moment either is deprived of 
it» suffering commences. 

1553. To secure the great point of fiimishing the skin with 
plenty of oxygen, we should be in the open air as much as 
possible, both by day and by night We should be as little in 
bad air as in darkness. Indeed, instead of wondering at the 
vast amount of disease among us, which has its origin in seclu- 
sion and darkness, and an impure atmosphere, the wonder, with 
me, is, that we do not have much more of it. 

1554. We should not only be in the open air all we can, 
but it should be as cool as possible. They who live in hot 
rooms are preparing the way for ill health, by furnishing for it 
two avenues, — the lungs and the skin. For, though the human 
combustion in the skin goes on slowly, and some oxygen is re- 
ceived, it is yet true, that the small amount of it which the 
skin can appropriate is quite as indispensable as a larger quan- 
tity is to those organs that are able to imbibe more of it. And 
the cooler the air, the more, in a given volume, there is of the 
oxygen. 

1555. Our dress should be as loose as possible. Most per- 
sons, I admit, require a good deal of clotlung, during our long 
winters, both by night and by day. But, then, they have no 
need to wear it tight, except for fashion's sake. I have men- 
tioned (409) the necessity of having our bed-clothing loose and 
porous ; but it would have been quite out of place to mention, 
at that point, all the numerous causes why it should be so. 

1556. We are assured by Dr. Dewees, that, if a lighted lamp 
or candle is plunged suddenly into air which has remained for 
some hours in contact with the human body, unchanged, as in 
an ordinary feather-bed when covered with thick comfortables, 
it is immediately extinguished, for want of oxygen to sustain 
the combustion. But it should be known to every living human 
being, that, where combustion cannot go on, the skin can never 
perform its offices. And I repeat, that, when the skin suffers 
in this or in any other way, the whole system suffers. 

1557. Many use the same dress, or nearly the same, both 
for winter and sunmier ; as well as the same amount of clothing 
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at sill seasons, by night. This is wrong. I know the hnman 
system is very accommodating ; but, then, all such accommoda- 
tions have to be paid for, sooner or later, with lai^ interest. 

1558. Scrofulous and rickety children are said to be bene- 
fited by playing in the dirt ; and consumptive persons, by 
laboring in it, breathing it, and smelling it. But neither the 
smell of the earth, nor the inhalation of dust, has any good 
effect, on adults or children. It is air, light, and exercise which 
are beneficiaL They improve in spite of the dirt ; and no 
wonder. 

1559. Mr. Greorge Combe, in his " Travels in the United 
States," calls the American ladies beautiful, because they have, 
BO many of them, that blanched or waxwork appearance which 
is always produced by the want of sufficient light and air ! It 
is not strange, perhaps, that a man should make one mistake in 
his whole lifetime, especially in his notions of the peculiarities 
of a foreign country. He who should not, must be made of 

-something beside the ordina^ materials. 

8BCTIOK VI. — COMPRE88INO THB SKIK. 

1560. In order to obtain but a faint idea of the evils of com- 
pressing the human skin, let us endeavor to think what would 
be the result if all the machinery in the gingham factory at 
Clinton, which I have mentioned, were compressed by a huge 
platform, let down upon it, into one half its ordinary thickness. 
Would there be no derangement and disorder? And would 
it not require much time to restore it to order again ? 

1561. But, if the skin has more machinery than the factory, 
is it no evil when that, too, is compressed — perhaps to half its 
thickness ? Grant, indeed, that the compression would not ac- 

Questions. — Has it not sometimes Imen said that we breathe all over? 
Is tifiis in any sense true? In what respects is it true? What follows, 
immediately, if the skin or the lungs are deprived of pure air ? How shaU 
we secure an abundance of pure air ? When we consider how much of 
the time mankind are immersed in bad air, should we wonder that there 
is so much ill health among us ? Should we keep as* cool as possible ? 
Why? 

Should our dress be loose, both by night and day ? Tniy so ? Is there 
any intrinsic necessity of ever wearing our dress tight ? Why, then, do so 
many wear it thus ? What does Dr. Dewees say 1 What do you think 
about the pro priety of wearing the same clothes both in winter and in 
summer? What has been often said about playingand working in the 
dirt? What is probably the truth on this subject ? What does Mr. Comb« 
•ay of th« females of the United Statis ? Is this opinion correct ? 
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tuallj break so many looms and wheels, still, it would for the 
time as effectuallj cause derangement and trouble. Nor would 
the evil, in either case, end with the derangement of one par- 
ticular department. When one portion of the machinery of a 
well-ordened factory is broken up, the other departments often 
suffer seriously as the consequence ; and, in like manner, when 
we compress a portion of the human skin, greater or smaller^ 
we injure, indirectly, other parts and organs. 

1562. Take, for example, the custom of compressing the 
lungs by dress. In so doing, we not only impede the action of 
the lungs themselves, as was seen in chapter yn., but we com- 
press several square feet of the skin, and thus do an injury 
which has been almost universally overlooked. But, in thus 
checking the proper action of several feet of human surface, 
we throw an addition of labor on other parts and organs that 
sympathize with it ; and thus, perhaps, rouse into activity many 
cQseased tendencies, which might otherwise have slumbered 
forever. 

1563. Many among us vainly imagine that the present gen- 
eration is so much wiser than the past, that there is no danger 
of the return of a custom so barbarous. But it exists, even 
now, to a limited extent ; and is ready to return upon us, in all 
its wonted force, whenever the fashions of London, Paris, New 
York, and Boston, with their silly, interested votaries, the dress- 
makers, shall demand it. 

1564. Against such a recurrence, let every mother and sister 
— ay, and every father and brother, too — enter their most 
solemn protest Not one square foot of the human skin — noy 
not one square inch — can be permanently and greatly com- 
pressed, without inflicting more or less of lasting injury on the 
individual and the race. 

1565. Tight boots, shoeg, and cravats, though more or less 
injurious in their effects, and by no means to be recommended, 
are yet far more tolerable than compression about the chest 
They affect the outposts of the fortress, but not the very citadel 
of life itself. 

1566. And yet, let me say once more, it were far better for 
the skin, and even for the general health, if everything in the 
shape of tight clothing were wholly and forever abandoned; 
and if we were to substitute, in its stead, such garments as should 
not press unduly on a single square inch of the surface. 

QuESTiOKB. — What comparison ib repeated, in order to show the evils 
of compressing the skin ? What is said or compressing the chest by dress 1 
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8B0TIOK Til. — IIlBITATnra THB BKIIT. 

1567. It is not at all probable, that the elTects of coarse flan- 
nel worn next the skin are as unfavorable to health as many 
have represented ; though it is quite ^certain, that it produces 
80 many temporary inconveniences that it were far better for 
most persons to lay it wholly aside, and substitute, in its stead, 
either such woollen flannels as are of softer texture, or flannels 
from cotton. 

1568. Now, if there were no irritation of the human surface, 
I would not presume to devote a whole section to this single 
topic, — not even a short one. But, alas ! internal irritation 
of the skin is tolerated among us, in almost every department 
of social life ; and is producing a flood of mischief. 

1569. Drinks, we have seen, are not digested. After being 
received into the stomach, they pass immediately into the cir- 
culatory system, and make a part of the circulating mass ; es- 
pecially of the blood. Now the blood (1512) courses its way 
through the skin. It follows, hence, that if the blood contains 
anything of an irritating nature, the skin must be irritated. 

1570. Alcohol, in aU its various forms of combination, — rum, 
brandy, gin, wine, cider, ale, or beer, — is exceedingly irritating 
to everything endued with vitality. When drank, it first irri- 
tates the stomach. The absorbents in the coats of this organ 
immediately take it up, and get rid of it with as much of dis- 
patch as possible. 

1571. It is soon in the heart and arteries, and is hurried 
from place to place, — kicked as a football hither and thither, — 
that it may be driven from the human domain as soon as prac- 
ticable. Some of it escapes through the skin almost immedi- 
ately ; but a considerable portion of the maddening draught 
lodges in the skin, and of course irritates it, And this irritation 
greatly disturbs it in the performance of its proper functions. 

1572. If this act of violence to the living human system 
were to be inflicted but once, the evil would not be so great. 
Even the delicate tissues, though poisoned, would soon recover. 
We should not then see so many skins discolored, thickened, 
and perhaps studded with carbuncles^ or, as some would say. 

What great evil, in connection with this custom, has been chiefly or wholly 
overlooked ? Is the present generation wiser than the past ? Under what 
circnmstances may tbe follies of past times return upon nfl f What solemn 
protest should be made ; and by whom 1 What is said of tight boots, 
shoes, cravats, etc. ^ What important suggestion is made at tiie dose of 
the section ? 

26 
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with grog-blossoms. But too often it is repeated, till not onl j 
the skin, but organs still more vital, become seriously affected. 

1573. And then, again, alcoholic drinks are not the oulj 
things which irritate the skin and prevent it from performing 
its proper offices. All medicinal substances, solid or liquid, if 
taken habitually, when no disease is present, have the same or 
a worse effect Solid poisons are no more digested than liquid 
ones ; though it sometimes happens that they are a long time 
in being dissolved and introduced into the circulatory system. 

1574. Among the substances of this latter description, which 
have always been regarded as medicinal, and which are still 
reckoned as such by medical men, are tobacco, arsenic, opium, 
camphor, assafoetida, coffee, tea, alkalies, acids, and spices. No 
one of these is more deleterious to the skin, taken as a whole, 
than tobacco. It contains one of the most insidious, penetrat- 
ing, and at the same time virulent, poisons, which can be found 
in civilized society. A few drops of this poison, used by itself 
will destroy life almost immediately. ^ 

1575. Arsenic, it is true, is in some respects as deadly as 
tobacco ; but we have no certain evidence that it is, as yet, very 
much used in this country, except in the case of stage-horses. 
It is much used as a daily stimulus by some of the inhabitants 
of southeastern Europe ; and it is to be feared it joaj yet have 
a run in this country. 

1576. Although I have represented tobacco as a prominent 
offender against the skin, yet several others in the list are bad 
enough; particularly ihose which, though far less poisonous, are 
in more constant use. Acids, as such, are I believe but rarely 
taken ; and so of camphor and opium, except in a few instances. 
But the alkalies, — potash and soda, — with tea, coffee, and the 
spices, are continually operative. 

1577. It may, perhaps, be laid down as a universal rule, that 
small quantities of these, or any other internal irritants, taken 
habitually and at frequent intervals, do more mischief, or poison 
more, in proportion to their quantities, than larger doses, taken 
less frequently and at irregular intervals. 

1578. The effects, therefore, of the smaller irritants (1574) 
on the skin, taken as they now are, in civic life, cannot be 
otherwise than highly pernicious. And no one, who duly con- 
siders the subject, can help wondering why their use has not 
long ago been proscribed by all who lay claim to the character 
of reasonable and intelligent beings. 

1579. Every one knows, for example, the effects of mustard. 
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saleratus, and pepper, when formed into a warm poultice, and 
laid, for only a short time, on the living arm. The contents of 
the human stomach, at the close of many a modem meal, thus 
applied, would inevitably result in a blister. And is the in- 
terior of the stomach and alimentary canal less delicate and 
irritable than the exterior surface of Uie body ? 

SECTION VIII. — TEMPBIU.TUBB OF THE 8KIK. 

1580. We shall see, in subsequent chapters, how the heat 
of the human system is mainly kept up. But, as the skin has 
an important part to play in the great work of human calorifi- 
cation, I must devote a few paragraphs to that subject. 

1581. The inquiry is often made, " What is the proper tem- 
perature of the human body ? " Or, in other words, " What is 
the degree of heat to which our rooms should be raised at sea- 
sons when the temperature is within our own control ? " 

1582. I have already spoken (458) of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing any general rule with regard to things of this sort. One 
person will be quite uncomfortable if the temperature of his 
room is below 70^, while another wiU be a sufferer if it is above 
65*^, or even 60°. And I know of a few who appear to prefer 
a temperature several degrees lower still. 

1583. Another thing should be noticed. The same individ- 
ual will require a higher or lower temperature, in proportion to 
the different degrees of health and vigor which may happen to 
fall to his lot. In a state of general debility, greater or less, 
"^hen the power of the system to generate heat is greatly 
diminished, a higher external temperature will be required, in 
the same proportion. 

Questions. — What is thought of the irritation of coarse flannels worn 
next the skin ? What might, in most cases, be substituted for them ? 

Is internal irritation of this wonderful enyelope, the skin, much worse 
than external ? What is meant by internal irritation ? Are fluids ever 
digested ? Do all the combinations of water and alcohol, in modem use, 
pass undigested into the circulation ? What are some of these ? If the 
maddening draught were inflicted but once, could the ctU be compara- 
tively tolerable? In what, then, does the difficulty chiefly lie, — in oc- 
casional heavy doses of poison, or in its more habitual use? But are 
there not other substances, solid or liquid, which irritate the skin inter- 
nally, besides the various combinations of alcohol ? Will you name some 
of them 1 What is said, particularly, of arsenic ? What of acids ? What 
of alkalies ? What rule is laid down with regard to the comparative in- 
fluence of small and large quantities of any known irritant or poison? 
What is said of mustard poultices ? Can their effects internally be less 
feveie and injurious than their external effects ? 
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1584. Again, a greater degree of external heat is neoessaij 
to any person at night than in the morning. Thus, if we sup- 
pose a person to be comfortable at 60° in the morning, he willy 
in the same state of healthy probably require about 65° at eve- 
ning. The fatigues and expenditures — the wear and tear — of 
the day, which are always considerable and sometimes great, 
create a necessity for this allowance. 

1585. Then, once more, a difference must be made where 
numbers are collected together — of different ages, sexes, and 
temperaments — some of whom cannot generate heat for them- 
selves as well as others. In the same sitting-room or parlor, 
for example, one will require 65°, nay, perhaps 70°, when 
another would prefer 60°. The usual resort here is, and must 
be, to mutual compromise. 

1586. This difficulty is best illustrated, by supposing a school 
of fifty pupils, whose desks are at different parts of a large 
room, and whose habits at their h(»nes, as well as their power 
of generating heat, are very different To know what to do, 
in a case like this, is no trifling task. 

1587. The teacher, who is perhaps better clothed than his 
pupils, and who has abundant exercise, may be sufficiently 
warm at 60°, while his older pupils need 62° or 65° ^ and his 
younger ones, who sit constantly, with little exercise of body 
or mind, and are possessed of feeble calorific powers, need 70^. 

1588. What, now, is to be done ? Shall the younger pupUs 
be suffered to remain a little chilly at a temperature of 65° or 
62° ; or shall the teacher and the older pupils deny themselves 
a little, and endure a higher temperature ? I suppose there 
will be but one reply to such a question. 

1589. It should be remembered that the teacher and older 
pupils of a school not only have power to generate more heat 
for themselves than very young children, but they have also 
more power to throw off any temporary excess of the same. 
But then, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that, if 
the very young become but a little too highly heated, they suf- 
fer more in their inability to throw off every such excess than 
older persons. 

1590. Nor must we forget that every degree of external 
heat, which is not positively and absolutely indispensable, is, in 
the same proportion, destructive of our natural capacity to gen- 
erate heat for ourselves internally ; or, in other words, tends to 
extinguish that flame which God, in his providence, has kindled 
within the whole physical domain. 
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1591. We must also recollect that, in the education of the 
young, as well as in the management of those who are olderi 
almost everything tends to weaken our calorific- powers. In the 
nursery and the parlor, at home and abroad, in school and at 
church, in the field or on the play-ground, our whole diet and 
regimen, for mind or for body, is effeminatmg rather than 
invigorating. 

1592. iSie proofs of this position, most imhappily, are all 
around us. We heat our rooms unnecessarily high in the 
morning ; and it is next to impossible to get back again. If 
we live in a temperature of 70° in the forenoon, when 62** 
might have sufficed, still we must have at least 70° the rest of 
the day, or we shall be chilly. Nay, we must, in these circum- 
stances, even raise our temperature in the afternoon somewhat 
above 70° ; for, when we have begun the day with a high heat, 
the power of generating it within us diminishes during the day 
very rapidly. 

1593. Those, again, who wear most clothing, are under the 
strongest necessity to continue, if not to increase, the quantity. 
They have begun to throw cold water on the internal fire ; and 
now they are uncomfortable in the use of clothing which before 
would have answered every purpose.' Besides, the power to 
generate heat, in such circumstances, appears to dimmish in a 
geometrical rather than an arithmetrical ratio. 

1594. Before we can, as a people, have good, healthy skins, 
such as are worthy of sustaining the noble relation of hand- 
maid to the still nobler lungs, there must be a radical reforma- 
tion in nearly all our domestic habits. But this reformation 
must be bascni on nothing less firm and stable than the princi- 
pies of science «md Christianity.. Other reformations there 
may be, as there always have been ; but they will, in their 
effects, be only temporary. 

1595. For example of what I here mean by temporary or 
pseudo efibrts, some who have heard of Cardinal Cheverus and 
the Abbe de FEpee, who dispensed with fire in their rooms all 
winter long, will be apt to say to themselves, " Well, if these 
men could disuse with fire all winter, in order to save 
money to do good with, / can ; " and will actually make the 
attempt. 

1596. They may or they may not succeed ; but success in 
such a case I regard (at the risk of being paradoxical) as 
worse than failure.. It is not in human nature to make such 

86* 
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demands on the oftbrific powers soddentyy wkhout^ in the end, 
weakening themu 

BECTIOV IX. — SUDDBlff WARING. 

1597. On entering a public schoolroom in one of our citie^ 
on the morning of a severely cold winter daj, I observed a 
little girl lying on a settee, with a pillow under her head, as 

fale almost as a corpse. When I made inquiry concerning her, 
received from her teacher the following statement : 

1598. She had come into the school-room just before nine 
o'clock, almost frozen; and, without the knowledge of hat 
teacher, had placed herself in as dose ocmtact aa she cotdd with 
the stove, — which, in order to prepare the room for a very 
severe day, had been highly healed, --<' when a sudden fall waa 
heard. She had been seized iirith oonvulsions } or, in popular 
language, had fallen in a fit. 

1599. At the time of my arrival, which was half an boor 
aiier, she was slowly regaining her strength ; but it reqnbred a 
forenoon, if not a whole day, to effect a complete restoratioii. 
Indeed, it will be found very doubt^ when we come to oiudj 
more carefully this whole subject, whether she was frillj 
recovered, even then. The loss from only one such paroxyBiii^ 

QuBSTiOKS. — Haa the skin much to do in ibe w<M'k of headng the ha- 
man body % What is a very frequent and popular inquiry ? Are general 
rules, on such subjects, easy or difficult ? Do different persons require 
different temperatures ? Does the same person require a different temper* 
ature in different circumstances % Do aU persons require mora heat, ex* 
temally, in the afternoon than in the forenoon % Why is this % Whal 
may happen in the same sitting-room or parlor? Wiu the difficulty be 
still greater in large schools ? What is to be done by teachers, in such 
chrcumstances ? Do teachers and older pupils possess greater power to 
generate heast than smaUer pupils ¥ la it io he remembered, also, that the 
same indiyiduals who can best generate heat can beat throw it off when 
in excess ? 

Must we avoid, with great solicitude, every degree of unnecessary exter- 
nal heat ? Is the present education of the joun^ favorable to strong 
calorific powers ? Where are the proo6 on thm subject to be found ? Is 
there great danger in banning the day with too hi^ a temperature ? Ig 
the same remark applicable to clothing ? Is it not true that, the more we 
depend on external sources of heat, the mote we may and must? What 
preliminary work must be done, in order to our having, as a race, good 
and healthy skins ? Must all reformations, in order to be permanent, be 
based on science and Christianity ? 

What is said of the habits of Cardinal Cheverua and the Abbe 
de TEpee ? Is it advisable to imitate them? What fundamental and in- 
violable rule is laid down in 1592 ? Will it require great careto carfy out 
the spirit of tibb rule, in all the details of practical liiPe? 
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like that which fbUows firnn a single fit of intoxication, is often 
more serious and more permanent than most persons are aware. 

1600. The very same day with the above, a little girl in the 
country, about forty miles distant, fell down in a similar manner, 
ailer sudden warming at a very hot stove ; and with similar 
results. And not many years have passed since a stout and 
apparently healthy man, in Maine, fell dead instantly, under 
the same form of indulgence. 

1601. The explanation of this seeming strange occurrence 
appears to be as follows. The vital energies of the system, 
which in the first case had been largely tasked in generating 
heat while coming a long distance to school, in the severe col^ 
had proved insufficient to resist the sudden infinence of violent 
external heat, and the littie girl had sunk under it 

1602. Now it is, I believe, very generally known, that sudi 
sadden wanning, after the extremities have become quite 
-frozen, is hazardous. It is likely to extinguish, wholly, the 
vital principle in the frozen parts, and to cause the latter to 
•inflame, and perhaps to slough off. And so great is the danger, 
that very few weU-informed persons will run the risk. Thej 
raise the temperature by degrees. 

1608. Now we freeze at 32^, but of course are not quite 
frozen at 33^. Can it be so hazardous to go suddenly to the 
fire with parts cooled down to 32^, and yet perfectly safe when 
they are cooled to 33% — a temperature but one degree higher? 
Is there such a difference between 32^ and 33^ ? No <Hie wiU 
believe it 

1604. There are various ways in wUch we are iDJnred by 
going suddenly to the fire, when veiy cold. Sudden death, or 
even convulsions, will be, afler all, but rare occurrences. The 
Author of our nature has so constituted us that we can, as a 
general rule, for the time, resist all such tendencies. 

1605. I do not mean that we are entirely unaffected by 
them, even the hardiest of us. I have felt a degree of stomach- 
sickness, dr faintness, from sudden warming, a dozen times in 
•my life, — perhaps twenty. Others have doubtless had the 
same experience. But there is something, I say, still more 
frequent, and of worse effects. 

1 GO 6. One kind of injury infiicted by sudden warming &11S 
on the eye. They who have weak or inflamed eyes should be 
extremely cautious on this point In truth, I think the strongest 
eyes in the world will be likely to suffer more or less in this 
way, if frequently abused. . 
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1607. But, Btill worse, sudden warming, when we are ex- 
cessively cold, aggravates all cutaneous or skin diseases ; and 
perhaps, sometimes, may induce them. These skin diseases 
are very common among us, and are every day becoming more 
so. And, what may be worth relating in this connection, those 
who irritate their skins most, internally or externally, even by 
ordinary heat, are most liable to suffer &om them. 

1608. Chilblains, in these days, are becoming very common ; 
and every one knows how much these swellings are affected by 
sudden changes of temperature of every kind. But it may not 
be known to every one that sudden warming, when we are 
extremely cold, sometimes actually induces them. Yet such is 
the well-established fact 

1609. But, though the eyes may be injured, skin diseases 
aggravated, and chilblains either induced or aggravated, or 
both, there is an injury still greater and more frequent than 
any of these, which is always inflicted by sudden warming, to 
which your attention is particularly solicited. It makes ns 
tender and delicate, and renders us extremely liable to take cold. 

1610. I was once nearly frozen to death on the Chesapeake 
Bay, in Virginia. Among the injurious consequences which 
followed from suddenly warming myself when I came to a fin^ 
was an increased susceptibility to cold. Until that time I had 
never worn anything in the shape of under-clothing. Now I 
was obliged to wear additional clothing ; and, even with this 
precaution, I was almost continually cold. In truth, I am not 
sure my skin has ever recovered, fully, its tone, to the present 
day. I have heard one of the most populiu* and credible 
physicians in Boston speak of a similar experience with the 
above, with similar results. 

SECTION X. — CLBAKLIKESS. 

1611. We have seen, elsewhere, that from the surface 
of the body there constantly issues a steam or vapor, which is 
called the fluid of perspiration. We have also learned, that, 
from certain little glands, imbedded in the substance of the skin. 

Questions. — Is sudden warming ever injnrioas 1 What anecdote is 
related to illustrate this point ? Has sudden warming, when very cold, 
ever caused death ? How does this sudden warming affect the eyes ? Haa 
it any effect in aggravating or inducing skin diseases? Does it hare any- 
thing to do with chilblains ? Does it produce an evil still more serious ? 
What is that evil ? What anecdotes are related by way of illustration ? 
Does not this topic, of sudden warming, demand the careful consideration 
of all, but especially the yoimg 1 Will you reflect on liie remarks mado 
at 1601-1610? 
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a sebaceous or oily matter also extides on its surface^ to render 
it supple and pliable and healthful. 

1612. These two fluids, by their intermixture, and their 
tenacity for dust, to which the surface of the body is every- 
where more or less exposed, are liable in due time to render 
the skin foul ; and, if too long neglected, to leave on it a species 
of coating or glazing. It becomes, as it were, varnished over* 

1613. To meet this tendency, and to check, or at least 
neutralize, its effects, there are several provisions made* One 
of these is evaporation* Where the air has free access to the 
surface, much of this residuum is carried off by evaporation* 
It also aids in the oHisolidation of what remains. 

1614. Another thing to be noticed, is, the fricticm of oor 
clothing. This natural means of cleanliness is, of course^ 
most efficient where the material is coarse. Hence, one reason 
why coarse, heavy flannel, next the skin, is productive of less 
evil than we should presuppose. By means of its fricticm, it 
corrects in no small degree its other evil tendencies. 

1615. Again: the coating or varnish Km. the skin, of which 
I have spoken, is most effectually broken up by habitual exer« 
cise; especially when that exercise is abundant and varied| 
like that of the farmer and housekeeper. Hence one reason, 
no doubt, why the last-mentioned employments give us — other 
things being equal — the smoothest, most beautiful, and most 
healthful skins. 

1616. Absorpti<m has also a tendency to counteract the 
causes of filthiness of the skin. A healthy person will have 
the power of absorbing much more of this filth than a sickly 
one ; but, in all persons, the power of absorption is considerable. 
The thought, that, in order to get rid of the dust on our skins, it 
must be carried back again into the circulation, is by no means 
very agreeable to the pure-minded ; but is it not a just one ? 

1617. Now, there are persons among us who do not find it 
easy to avail themselves of any of these circumstances, except, 
perhaps, the absorption ; and this they are inclined to shrink 
£rom. There are the sedentary, the indolent,* the slovenly, and 
the ignorant of our own sex, and the sedentary, the fastidious, 
and the over-sensitive of the female world. All these should 
study carefully the laws of cleanliness. Let us consider some 
of them in detail. 

Questions. — Is there a constant tendency to filthy accamnlations on 
the sarface of the body ? What are 8ome of the principal causes ? What 
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SECTION XI.— -ON BATHINO. 

1618. Bathing, in a more extended sense of the term, may 
be local or general. It may be occasional or habitual. It may 
be used in a great variety of forms ; and in variety, almost 
equally great, of temperature. 

1619. With such a broad defmition of the term, it must be 
conceded that we are already a bathing people; and may 
therefore, at first view, be thought beyond the necessity of 
practical Instruction on the subject. But it is local bathing 
only to which in this country we are most addicted. It is the 
wetting of the hands and face, and occasionally of the neck, 
breast, and feet To which we might, perhaps, add a few occa- 
8i<mal bathmgs, or rather swimmmgs in the miU-pond or the 
river, Saturday evenings of the summer. 

1620. But these bathings, so far as the purposes of habitual 
and thorough cleanliness are concerned, are hardly worthy of 
the name. The last mentioned are too irregular to subserve, 
in any good degree, any other purpose than that foi' which they 
are genendlj employed; I mean, as an amusement in swim- 
ming. As for the local washings, though they may do some 
good, they are far less wanted, in the case of the parts to Which 
Uiey are applied, than in many others. 

1621. It is truly surprising to find out, for the first time, how 
few persons pay any attention, from day to day, to general bath- 
ing, on fixed principles. In some parts of the country, the pro- 
portion of these last is hardly one in a hundred ; and this, too, 
notwithstanding all which has, within a few years, been said 
about it. I once hazarded the opinion, in New Bedford, Mass., 
that more persons of that commercial place had circumnavi- 
gated the globe, than had ever washed themselves all over in 
oold water. 

1622. The necessity of daily bathing has of late years been 
opposed, by a few would-be scien};ific men, on the ground that, 
in washing our skins, we remove the oil which Nature has 
furnished as a protection and for other purposes. 

1623. This is the most fiimsy reasoning imaginable. Should 
this oil remain till it is rancid, acrid, and poisonous ? How 
long are the glands in furnishing a new recruit, when the old is 

countera<!tmg agencies has Nature provided, to meet in part this tendency ? 
How does evaporation have this effect 1 How does our clothing? How 
exercise ? Does absorption tend in any respect to cleanliness 1 What 
classes of persons need to study most carefully the laws of cleanlineM ? 
Why these more than others ? Have they not claimfl on ns all 1 
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removed ? And, if there is no necessity of change, why were 
Hie sebaceous glands furnished ? The Creator might have so 
ordered things as to give us a supply at the outset: why 
should it not last for life ? 

1624. An objection quite as strange, and little more defen* 
sible, has been originated in a more respectable quarter. It is 
said that general bathing is unnatural, — that man is not a fish, 
— that we. do not have water furnished by the Divine Hand, 
sufficient for all, not even for one-fourth of us, — and hence 
that our efforts to procure it would, by most, be too expensive. 

1625. That man is not a fish, is of course admitted; but 
that bathing is unnatural to him, any more than clothing and 
dwellings, is stoutly denied. Everything pertaining to art is 
unnatural, if this is. Our very nature takes in art ; in other 
words, is intended to be directed, controlled, and modified by it. 

1626. Whenever man can live in the open air, without 
houses, clothing, artificial heat, or cookery, it may be time to 
talk about bathing as unnatural or injurious. But such a 
return to barbarism, it may be fondly hoped, is not very near. . 

1627. Some of the animals below man — several birds, 
even — are addicted to the habit of general bathing. Is bath- 
ing unnatural to them ? For, if so, should they not be in- 
formed concerning it ? Or has instinct, in this instance, failed 
to perform her office ? 

1628. It is also frequently said, that, though bathing may 
be necessary in hot climates, or perhaps in midsummer in our 
own, it is not needed in cold climates, especially in midwinter. 
But this idea is diametrically opposed to plain matters of fact. 
All the causes which render it desirable to bathe the human 
body, for the sake of a clean skin, are peculiarly operative in 
cold weather, and in cold climates. Evaporation and exercise 
are diminished at this season, while the filthy accumulations 
are not diminished, but in many instances increased. 

1629. It is said finally that, though the feeble and sickly 
may need bathing, it is unnecessary to the healthy. Grant 
that the sick need it most, still its preventive effects are not to 
be overlooked. Rightly managed, it is a tonic to every living 
fibre. Jeremy Taylor says, " Cleanliness is next to godliness ;" 
but it would be a strange affirmation, that godliness is only 
necessary for the sickly. 

QussTiOKS. — Define the term bathingj, in its most extended sense. In 
what sense are we a bathing people ? To what do our bathings chiefly 
amount ? Aro they of any practical ralnd as regards health ? Is it not 
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SKOTION XII. — TO WHOM BATBIVO 18 HOST HBSDFUL. 

1630. Among those who stand most in need of bathing, for 
the Bake of cleanliness, are the studious and sedentary. By 
the studious, however, I mean just now, not so much those who 
mingle with their studies a reasonable amoAnt of active exer- 
cise in the open air, as those who sit from morning to night, 
as it were poring over their books and papers, and scarcely 
know whether they are in the world or out of it. I mean, 
then, in other words, mere book-worms. 

1631. By the sedentary, I mean, also, those who continually 
sit at their employments ; and whose employments, themselresy 
afford but little muscular exercise. They become mere living 
statues. Labor, in these dajrs, is so much divided that the 
sedentary are becoming a very numerous class. It embraces 
millions of our own sex, and hundreds of millions of females. 

1632. Both the book-worm and the statue sit much of their 
time immersed in bad air. It may be bad, because deprived 
c^ oxygen, its life-giving principle, and loaded with carbonic 
add. It may be worse, still, by being loaded with poiscmous 
animal, vegetable, or mineral effluvia. AU these evils are ag- 
gravated by a very high temperature. 

1633. It has been already stated that we are apt to have 
all our rooms too highly heated. Now, none are more liable 
to this error than they of whom we have just been speaking. 
They are careless or absent-minded; they often use stoves; 
and, ere they are aware, the heat is ten or twelve or fifteen 
degrees higher than it ought to be. And yet they seem not to 
know it, unless they are told of it. 

1634. This excessive heat, as has been abundantly shown^ 
puts out the internal fire of the human system almost as fast as 
if that were its sole object It especiidly deadens the activity 
of the lungs and the skin. The active efforts of both these 
will diminish, day by day, and the skin will become greatly 
enfeebled, if not actually diseased. 

trnly smpnsing to find how few persons practice general balihing, on prin- 
ciple ? What opnion was once naiaided in New Bedford 9 Jaas the ne> 
cessitj of daily Dallung been, of latereaiB, opposed 1 On what grounds ? 
Are these objections very weak 1 Which of these is the most specious ? 
Do some of &e animals, below man, practise general bathing ? What is 
said of the necessities of mankind in cold climates ? Is it insisted, by 
some, tiiat general bathing is only nseftal to the feeble and sickly 1 What 
is the jNToper reply to this objection ? What does Jeremy Taylor say of 
rVwrnhnew im geaend? CSan we keep gIomi without water f 
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1635. And yet, in the midst of all this error and the conse- 
quent deterioration, should a due regard to the laws of Grod, 
physical and moral, lead to occasional cold bathing, the recu- 
perative powers of the system will be most fully and ioime- 
diately manifested, and the result will be most happy. 

1686. Among the sedentary who need bathing, are the shoe 
and boot maker, the painter, the gilder, the clerk, the account- 
ant, the dress-maker, the milliner, the printer, the grocer, the 
stone-cutter, the druggist, the brazier, the turner, and the manu- 
facturer of lead and worker in copper. Nor do the hatter, 
brush-maker, bookbinder, chemist, collier, miller, baker, cook, 
currier, glass-worker, lawyer, clergyman, or teacher, need it 
much less. 

1637. Those who are of sluggish temperament need it much 
more than those whose temperament is active and sanguine. 
The middle-aged require it more than the young ; and the aged 
more than either. Females, except the small proportion of 
them who have sufficient exercise in the open air, need it, other 
things being equal, much more than males. 

1638. They who, while their employments are studious or 
sedentary, at the same time eat excessively, will need bathing 
much more than the abstemious. This necessity will, of course, 
be greatly enhanced by excess of clothing ; and by all things 
and arrangements which exclude air from their skins, either by 
night or by day. 

1639. They who use exciting drinks of any kind, or high- 
seasoned food, or are in the daily habit of using drugs, especially 
those which are more generally regarded as harmless (but 
which, for that very reason, are working out a deleterious in- 
fluence with the more certainty in the end), are among the 
individuals who must use the bath, more or less, or perish. 

1640. There is one thought, here, which must be hazarded. 
Are not the very individuals who are here said to need bathing 
least, because already well endowed with vitality, among the 
very persons who would gain most by its use ? If the others 
perish without it, wouTd not those live more highly with it, in 
the same proportion ? 

■i^ ■ ■■ I ■ 1111.1^— —^— I ■! ■■ ■*— ^— — ,— ^ ■ ■ ■ I II ■■! !■■ MMI^— i— ^^^^^^1> 

QiTEBTioirs. — What two considerable classes of mankind stand ia 
most need of bathing ? Who are here meant by the studious ? Who by 
the sedentary ? What adds to the general evil condition of the book-worm 
and the statue ? Who are most liable to the error of keeping their rooms 
too highly heated ? Why are they thtis liable? What does this exces- 
sire heat do to ns ? 

27 
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8BCTION XII. — THB IAW8 OF BATHIKa. 

1641. If a person has never been bathed, from the veriest 
threshold of life to maturity, his efforts to ^ wash and be clean " 
will be mnch more effectual, i^ for once, he use soap and warm 
water, and shampooing, as our eastern brethren call it^ into the 
l^argain. 

1642. But, after one good, thorough warm bath, and con- 
siderable scraping and shampooing, neither soap nor warm 
water will be needful for the purposes of mere cleanliness. 
Plain cold, or at least cool, water, will be quite as efficient ; 
and, if well managed, quite as healthful. 

1648. With regard to those who have been bathed dailj, 
from the earliest infancy, it is quite sufficient to continue a 
practice which was so well begun. To such, of course, mere 
water is sufficient Mr. Wells, the distinguished teacher of a 
boarding school in Boston, for bojs, many years ago, never 
allowed his pupils to use soap or warm water. The daily use 
of cold, or at least cool, water, was deemed quite sufficient. 
He even regarded soap as injurious. 

1644. But, in order that the bath, while it renders us cleanly, 
should at the same time be healthy in all other respects, we 
must be careful to secure what is called a good reaction. This 
condition is usually manifested by an increase in cheeiftdness, 
and by a gentle glow on the surface of the body. 

1645. The first application of cold water to the skin, in the 
most vigorous, usually causes a temporary retreat of the blood 
and other fluids of the body from the surface towards the cen- 
tre. But this should be temporar|r only. To have everything 
«:sactly as it should be, the blood should return quickly to the 
surface, and should even bring with it an increase of drculatorj 
and nervous activity. 

1646. In the event of a full and healthy reaction, not onlj 
should the skin resume its wonted activity, but the mind, as I 
have before intimated (1644), should do the same, and there 
should be an increase even of cheerfidness. In some, the re- 

Of those who follow sedentary employments, who are they that most 
teqoire bathing ? Who, of those that engage in the like employments^ 
need it next most? Do those of sluggish temperament need it more or 
less than the active or sanguine ? Do the aged need it more or less thaa 
the young ? Do females need it more or less than males ? Do the glut- 
tonous need it more or less than the abstemious ? How is it with thos« 
who use exciting drinks ? How with those who are greatly giyen to dm^ 
ging and dosing themselves 1 
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action goes so far as to produce a temporary excitement or 
exhilaration. 

1647. It is a good sign, in these circumstances, if the reac- 
tion is wholly spontaneous, evincing the possession of a oonsid* 
erable stock of constitutional vigor. But, even if the reaction 
can only be sustained with a moderate degree of friction with 
the hand, with coarse mittens or towels, or with a brush, it may 
be sufficient. 

1648. Nor need we give up all hope of securing a reaction 
just because the efforts to rouse the activities of the surface 
exhaust the individual himself. A friend, with a stout hand, 
and strong arm, and a good stock of vital force, might volunteer 
his aid, and more than make up the deficiency. I have known 
the happiest results follow from such efforts. 

1649. But should it happen that, afler every precaution, the 
application of the water is followed by paleness, dulness,'inao* 
tivity of mind and body, with a degree of chilliness, it is not 
likely to be useful, and may for a time be abandoned. Three 
months — in some instances even less — have been known to 
produce an entire change in the constitution, so that a reaction 
after bathing inevitably followed. 

1 650. , Some rather feeble persons have vainly supposed 
they could get a better reaction by using warm water instead 
of cold. But this is a mistake. It seems more agreeable when 
first applied, but in general is not so faithfully and promptly 
followed by a return of the blood to the surface. In general^ 
the colder the water, the better is the reaction. 

1651. In general, too, the cold room is preferable to the 
warm one. But there are exceptions to the universality of this 
rule. There are persons who really require a warm room to 
bathe in. A still larger number will do well to step from the 
bathing-tub into a warm room, for the purposes of friction and 
dressing. 

1652. When the constitution is sufficiently strong, and there 
is no nervous disease or local difficulty to render it inexpedient, 
the cold shower bath may be used. But long experience has led 
me to doubt the uniform good effects of cold shower bathing. 
To our effeminate race, especially our females^ it is very often 
too violent. Nor is it quite according to the analogies of Na- 
ture. She deals most in sofl^descending showers and gentle 
rains. The tornado and the deluge are her strange works. 

1653. There are some cases and circumstances, I admit, in 
which the shower bath is not only preferable, but absolutely . 
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indispensable ; and many more still, in which, for the sake of 
conyenience, or in view of other circumstances, it is admissible. 
I find it conyenient to use it myself, in summer and at home ; 
but I often interdict its use in the case of others. 

1654. When the shower bath is not indicated, I prefer the 
hand bath. By this, is meant the rapid application of the hand, 
wet with water, to the whole surface of the body. It is truly 
surprising to obserye how rapidly the hand may be thus carried 
all oyer the surface. 

1655. In truth, the hand bath may be made almost a shower 
bath, if we desire it ; or it may be as remote from the shower 
bath as the north is from the south. By long habit and a little 
tact, the whole skin may be moistened in less than half a min- 
ate, — perhaps one-fourth. 

1656. Many prefer a large sponge or a wet towel. Of 
coarse, there is no objection to this method of applying the 
water. But, whether we use the hand, the sponge, or ^e towel, 
we must neyer forget to follow the application of the water, 
and a hasty use of the towel, with a great deal of friction. Or, 
if we cannot perform this part of the work for ourselyes, we 
should employ somebody else to do it Whateyer else is dis- 
pensed with, the friction must not be. 

1657. Mrs. Farrar, in her <' Young Ladies' Friend," assures 
her readers that the cold bath in the last-mentioned form may 
be taken without letting fall a drop of water on the carpet 
beneath. This is certainly true ; though for myself I prefer a 
little more freedom of action. On this account, a common 
bathing-pan to stand in is a yery great conyenience. 

1658. In general, it is well to commence the practice of 
daily bathing in the summer season. Many persons may 
indeed begin with safety at almost any season of the year, 
especially if they '< haye faith.'' Yet, since faith is sometimes 
wanting, and often weak, I prefer that a beginning should be 
made in warm weather. 

1659. Much, in beginning to bathe, depends on the mcmner 
of beginning. Those who are either feeble in body or weak in 
faith, should begin with great moderation. They may eyen 
do well to begin with what Dr. Franklin would call an air bath. 
It is perhaps sufficient, at the first effort, to remove the cloth- 
ing, rub the skin for some time yery briskly, and then replace 
it 

1660. The second day or the third, a little water may be 
applied to the chest The next day — or, if you please^ not tiJl 
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the next week— -the water may be extended to one arm or to 
both. Graduallj we may extend our conquests along the snr* 
face, till in a few weeks we find ourselves in the habit of bath* 
ing or wetting the whole body. 

1661. Let me say, once for all, that, so far as securing a 
good reaction is concerned, muck depends on going through 
with every part of the operation with great briskness. I do 
not say with such vigor and alacrity as to produce exhaustion, 
but with a celerity that seems to beget both activity and vigor. 

1662. I have spoken as if the warm bath, for the purposes 
of cleanliness, were quite inadmissible. It is not so, however. 
If used at the moment of retiring to rest, it is about as useful 
as the cold bath ; though perhaps, with a few exceptions, less 
remedial in its efiects on the general system. 

1663. With the vapor bath I have had very little experi* 
ence. Were there no other objections to its use, — I mean 
now for the purposes of cleanliness, — it is, at least, less simple^ 
and therefore less accessible and convenient, than the hand 
bath, or even the common shower bath. And, as for medicated 
vapor baths, their use is generally confined wholly to remedial 
purposes. 

SECTION XIV. — EBSOBS WITH BBaABl> TO BATHIlTO. 

1664. We meet, occasionally, with certain individuals, who 
tell us they cannot bear the cold bath. With every possible 
effort, they cannot, so they affirm, procure a reaction. I once 

Qybstions. — What is said of the use of soap and water? What of 
shampooing ? Is cold water, for the purposes of cleanliness, generally 
sufficient ? What is told of Mr. Wells, a teacher ? Did he regard soap 
•8 injurious to the skin ? What is meant hy a reaction ? In hathing, in 
eold water, is a reaction indispensable ? Is it desirable that the reaction 
should be spontaneous ? How far may force be profitably exerted ? May 
we not sometimes have assistance in getting up a reaction ? 

When we fail to get up a reaction, after the use of cold water, may we 
not succeed with warm ? What is said of bathing in cold rooms ? Is the 
shower bath to be preferred ? Where this is inadmissible, what is next 
best? Whatdoyousayof the sponge, or the wet towel? Is a good deal of 
friction, frfter bathing, strongly insisted on ? What does Mrs. Farrar say 1 
In what circumstances are batning-pans useM ? What is the most suitable 
season for commencing the practice of cold bathing ? May not the strong 
and healthy begin at dimost any time ? What is said of the influence or 
faith? Relate the anecdote given to illustrate it. What gradual methods 
of beginning to bathe are recommended ? Is great briskness strongly in- 
sisted on ? May the warm bath be used in any circumstances ? What is 
Mid of vapor bathing ? What of medicated baths 1 
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met with such a person in southern Massachusetts. It was a 
feeble woman, of middle age. She had been using the bath for 
a long time, and was nothing better for it, but rather worse. 
And the neighbors, who knew little of her errors, were readj 
to denounce the whole thing. 

1665. On inquiry, I ascertained that, instead of making a 
brisk application of water, and thus securing the benefits of re- 
action, she had remained in a large tub several minutes, and 
had been almost as deliberate in applying the brush. In short, 
she had bathed, but had not secured anything like reaction. 
She was cold, languid, and melancholy after her bath, when she 
should have been active and cheerful. 

1666. She was now directed to a more rational course. She 
was told not to take her bath at rising, but at ten o'clock ; to 
have help about it ; and even then to go briskly through the 
exercise. The result was her final restoration ; but it required 
considerable time. 

1667. A pertinacious adherence to the custom of bathing at 
the very moment after rising, has, no doubt, been injurious to 
many a feeble individual ; besides bringing the whole matter 
into a good deal of disrepute, with unintelligent people. The 
early hour will do for most persons ; but, for some among us, 
and perhaps most, the middle of the forenoon, or the time when 
we are at the top of our condition (166-168), is preferable. 

1668. An individual who was affected with chronic liver 
complaint, and who had long been a great sufferer, was directed 
to warm bathing. " O," said she, " I can't bear it. It gives 
me cold." — " Have you tried it?" I said. " Yes, repeatedly.'* 
— ''At what hour of the day ? " — " At any time convenient." 
I no longer wondered at the result 

1669. This bathing ''at any time convenient," whether in 
hot or cold water, will not answer the purpose. There must 
be some principle about it. They who use warm bathing early 
in the day, and expose themselves immediately afterward, and 
in all sorts of ways, must expect to take cold, and suffer as the 
consequence. So must they who take the cold bath, when they 
are over-heated, over-fatigued, or over-exhaused. 

1670. Some, I well know, are so strong and vigorous that 
they can bathe in warm or cold water at almost any hour of the 
day, and under almost any circumstances, without suffering ma- 
terial inconvenience at the time. Still, it is not so, generally. 

1671. With regard to those, even, who seem not to suffer, it 
|i B^ldom, if ever, that they escape the penaltr|r to 'the end. If 
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they appear to do so, it is usually in virtue of some more 
flagrant transgression, whose punishment precluded or post- 
poned the penalty attached to the less flagrant* 

1672. The errors committed by the inexperienced, in almost 
every department of human life, and their consequent penalties, 
should be pointed out by parents ; and children should early be 
taught, in this particular, the relation of cause and effect The 
more the young learn to regard themselves as under law, physi- 
cal as well as moral, the greater the probability that they will 
yield to the moral law and its requirements. 

1 673. How many individuals among us pass through life, 
from a very early age to three score and ten, on crutches, or 
with inflrmities that no crutches can reach, either because they 
were not properly instructed in their first years, or because they 
did not follow out their instructions I Of one thing, at least, we 
may be sure ; which is, that we must give them our instructions 
ere they will follow them. 

1674. My allusions, here, are principally to those who injure 
their health, perhaps for life, by going into cold water when 
over-heated, or under other improper circumstances. I have 
known not only lameness, but blindness, fastened upon boys, 
that remained with them till death closed the scene, as the con- 
sequence of these imprudences. 

1675. One thing should be understood by all who have the 
conduct of early education, and the care of forming early char- 
acter. It is, that no one should ever go into cold water to re- 
main long while his vital energies are deteriorating ; or during 
what has sometimes been called the ebbing of the tide of life. 
Above all, he should avoid it when at the very bottom of his 
condition. We should venture into the water at such times 
only as our warmth, strength, and mental energy are on the 
increase. 

1676. It has been said by Dr. Bush, and indorsed by men 
of more science than he, that a little increase even of the per- 
spiration — provided that increase has recently commenced— 
is beneficial. Thus, the hydropathic physician, who has got up 
a good degree of heat on the surface of his patient, ventures to 
pour upon his heated body a pailful of the coldest water. So 
also the Russian, after his warm bath, plunges, without hesita- 
tion, into the snow-drifl or the coldest stream ; but it is to re- 
main there only a moment. More than that might prevent a 
reaction, and be followed by the most terrible results. 

QuBSTioirt.— Art tlwre persons Among ai who tell.nt thoycsBBtl 
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SECTION XT. -~ MEDICAL INFLUENCE OF BATHING. 

1677. There are oertain benefits to be derived from the 
application of water to the human body, both externally and 
intemally^ which may perhaps be called their medical or reme- 
dial influences, which have been hitherto greatly overlooked; 
but which deserve and must receive a share of our attention. 

1678. Although it is true that the study of the effects of 
water when taken internally, do not properly belong to the pres- 
ent section^ yet it seems necessary to say, somewhere, that 
every drop of pure water which is received into the stomach, 
whenever liquids are demanded, and which is received in a 
IMX>per manner, is so absorbed and applied as to become what 
medical men are wont to call a tonic to each fibre of the living 
eystem, not excepting the firmest tendons and bones. 

1679. Precisely so is it with every drop of water which is 
af^lied judiciously to the externals of the body. It becomes, 
either by direct influence or by sympathy, positively tonic or 
invigorating to the whole system. We have even heard of the 
hi4>piest effects being sometimes produced, when water has been 
implied to the human system, drop by drop. 

1680. When, however, we apply water drop by drop, the 
good effects which follow must be the result of a sympathy 
which exists, first, between the skin and mucous membranes ; 
and secondly, between one part of the system and another, gen- 
erally. Thus, it is as true physically as it can be morally or 
socially, that, if one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; and if one member rejoices, all the members rejoice with it 

1681. But when we come to general bathing, the effect is 
more immediate and direct. For the human suHace embraces 
an area of twelve or fourteen superficial feet; and, if there is 
as much machinery in it aslhave represented (1511-1518), the 
amount of infiuence which may in this way be exerted is very 
great ; and if that influence is good, or tonic, or invigwating, 
it becomes a matter of no trifling importance. 

bear the oold bath ? Are they, or are they not, mistaken ? What striking 
ease it mentioned in proof of this ? A second case is eiven : will you re- 
late the story ? Mast we be goyemed by principle in wis matter ? What 
is the best and safest time of day for the warm bath ? What the best time 
fbr the cold bath ? Give the reasons, in both cases. Do we often escape 
tiie penalty of physical transgression ? What is said of the early instmo- 
tioB of the joun^ in physical law ? Do not many suiftT, through life, for 
want of proper mstmction ? What is said by j^. "SLosii shoat bathing? 
What remarkable costom does this explain ? 
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1682. Besides, there is a general law concerning its appli- 
cation, -which is very remarkable, and which, like many other 
things and laws in << the house I live in," shows the marks of a 
Divine hand,-if not of a loving Father. This law is, that when, 
by cold bathing, we succeed in getting up a reaction in the 
system, not only is there a general good influence difiused 
throughout the whole domain of life, but there is a particular 
tendency of the invigorating and otherwise favorable influence 
to such parts of the system as, in any way, happen to be enfee- 
bled or crippled. 

1683. Thus, suppose I have weak lungs. Now, my lungs 
are lined by mucous membrane, and hence have a powerful 
83rmpathy with the skin. When, therefore, my skin glows un- 
der the influence of a happy reaction after cold bathing, — when 
it thus rejoices, as Paul would say, — while there is joy in every 
portion of the great bodily confederacy, there are special demon- 
strations of joy in the grand citadel of the lungs. In other 
and fewer words, they are invigorated. 

1684. Or suppose the weak part is the stomach, or the bow- 
els ; while the lungs, eyes, ears, etc, are stronger. In that case 
the excess of vigor in the skin is transmitted to the lining 
membrane of the stomach, or the alimentary canal. In short, 
the general law is, that the sanative or remedial influence, in 
these cases, falls with peculiar force on the weaker part or 
member of the confederacy. 

1685. And herein, as I am confident, is a great and impor- 
tant, and yet highly practical, truth. Physiologically, no less 
than theologically, we are a fallen race. Now if, by aid of 
water, everywhere abundant, — ^nearly as abundant as the air 
we breathe, — we can gradually lift up our race, though it should 
be but a little way, towards the point whence they came, who 
will not rejpice in it ? And who will not be struck with the 
simplicity of the instrumentalities which Heaven has appointed 
for this purpose ? 

1686. Thus we see, in another point of view, the wisdom 
that works out various ends which are glorious, from simple 
and often single means. Bathing, while it benefits the skin 
through the great law of cleanliness, at the same time invig- 
orates it; and through it the whole living system. And, 
in view of that importance which even common sense has at- 
tached to the sound mind in the sound- body, as well as that 
which revelation has attached to the sanctification of what is 
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designed as a fit temple for the Holj Ghost, it is almost entitled 
to be r^;arded as a portion of tJbie great and glad tidings. 

SECTION XVI. — roiBONINa THB SKIN. 

1687. In the remarks which were made on " irritating the 
tkin," I have already dwelt at considerable length on abuses of 
this organ, which do not oome very far short of poisoning it. 
In troth, according to the best writers on this subject, — Orfila 
amcmg the rest, — many substances, which I have only called 
irritating substances, are really and truly poisonous. 

1688. The best authors subdivide tlie poisons, as a general 
class, into irritating, acrid, narcotic, and putrefying poisons. 
My remarks, in the present section, will be chiefly confined to 
irritating substances, especially to those which are wont to be 
applied externally. 

1689. It was once the custom, even among civilized men, to 
paint the human face. In most cases, the rouge or paint, which 
is applied is a poison. K it is not an oxide, either of lead or 
iHsmuth, it includes a sufficient portion of these, or of something 
else which is akin to them, to render it inimical to human 
health and life. For these poisons, as we have seen (1532), 
may be absorbed, and doubtless often are sa 

1690. Is it said that the ^fiacts must, in such cases, be very 
slight, — hardly worthy of so grave a notice? The objection 
would have more weight were there but a single application of 
the paint. But, when used at all, is it not in general used fre- 
quently ? And has it not been clearly shown (1577) that the 
danger of small poisons, habitually applied, either externally 
or internally, is much greater than has usually been supposed ? 

1691. But there are other ways of poisoning the skin. A 
friend of mine had measles, which, in consequence of misman- 
agement, left him predisposed to an annual return of a cuta- 

QuESTiONS. — Is water, whether applied to the human system exter- 
nally or intemail J, a tonic % Is it particularly so when applied inte]> 
nally ? May the amount of influence which the skin exerts be yery great? 
What important general law, concerning the effects of bathing in cold 
water, has been hitherto almost unnoticed ? What illustrations of this 
law are giyen ? Are we, then, fallen physically as well as morally 1 And 
do we see in the principles of hygiene in connection with batlung, one 
means of restoring man to a normal condition ? Does not €rod, everywhere, 
work out great and glorious ends by small and simple means ? Is the 
human body intended, in a religious point of view, to be a temple for the 
Holy Ghost 1 Why, then, is it not regarded by Christians everywhere 
as such ? 
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neous affectioD, which was sometimes rery troublesome. Once 
he' became impatient of ^is sufferings, and called a phjsiciaiv 
who ordered a wash of corrosive sublimate. The prescription 
was followed, but it brought on, incidentally, a severe erysipelas^ 
from which he hardly escaped with his life. 

1692. Now, it is highly probable that hundreds, if not 
thousands, in our country, are destroyed, and tens of thousands 
injured, every year, by a{^lying poisons to the skin. Some- 
times, indeed, the application is xnade by the direction of thos§ 
who pretend to science ; but who are, after all, obviously and 
greatly ignorant. Our age and country abounds with such 
men. 

1693. In a few cases, the mischief is done by a single ap* 
plication. Much ofiener, however, it is the result of a repe- 
tition of small poisoning over a somewhat extended surface ; 
or of a still larger use of the poison on small portions or 
patches of the surface. Foremost, perhaps, in this work of 
slow destruction, are our ointments and plasters. Most of these, 
which are really possessed of much strength or activity, have 
poisonous medicine as their basis ; and, when kept in contact 
for some time with the skin, what shall prevent their slow ab- 
sorption ? 

1694. All applications to the skin should be made with the 
utmost caution, and under the eye and direction of some per- 
son who knows the general laws of the human system. If 
they are so simple as to be merely negative in their effects, 
why should they be applied ? But if they really contain poi- 
sonous substances, in greater or less proportion, we should cer- 
tainly guard, with great assiduity, against their absorption. 

1695. The importance of these remarks is enhanced by the 
consideration that external applications to cuts, bruises, ulcers, 
etc, are of no possible efficacy in the end, except so far as they 
protect the already injured and denuded structure from further 
injury. Wounds, sores, and ulcers, can only heal, in a proper 
manner, from the bottom. And if it were advisable, by means 
of plasters or ointments to heal them at the surface, we could 
not do it 

1696. The vulgar notion that one plaster is drawing, another 
cleansing, another scattering, etc., is, in a physiological sense, 
wholly without foundation. We might as well think of healing 
a tree, or even of drawing a nail from a board, by the mere ap- 
phcation of ointments or plasters, as of healing wounds, ulcers, 
•tc, on the human surfieicey in the same way. 
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1697. How strange it is that, while the belief in the reme- 
dial effect of ointments and plasters is so strong in the world, 
it should so seldom occur to the vulgar mind to inquire whether 
these supposed virtues may not, Uke the other side of a two- 
edged sword, be sometimes turned against us ? Who does not 
know that the common blistering ointment will sometimes pro- 
duce strangury ? Could it do this, except by absorption ? And 
why may not the poisonous properties of other ointments be 
absorbed, as well as the poisonous cantharides ? 

1698. Dr. Mussey and others have seen children thrown 
into convulsions by the application of strong plasters, espe- 
cially such as contained tobacco, to the surface of children, to 
cure eruptions. The tobacco, or other poisonous substances, 
either directly or indirectly affected the braiu, and induced the 
convulsions. That life is sometimes extinguished in this way, 
I have not a doubt. 

8KCTIOK XVII. — IHTLUBNCB Or THB MIMD ON THB SKIN. 

1699. All the depressing passions and affections tend to 
cause a retrograde or centripetal tendency of the general mass 
of the human fluids and forces, especially of those on the sur- 
face, or in the skin ; while it is equally true that the elevating 
passions and affisctions have the opposite tendency. In the 
former case the skin is pale, shrunk, •and flabby ; in the latter, 
it is plump, warm, glowing, and energetic 

1700. As an illustration of this, let us look at the skin of a 
person under the influence of fear, especially of one who is 
habitually so. You will find it cold, pale, soft, inelastic, and 
thin. Where the hairs pierce its surface, there will be little 
eminences caused by the attachment of the hairs to the skin, 
which keep it elevated at these points, while the rest of it is 
shrunk. It is this collapsed appearance, except at the roots of 

QiTBSTiONS. — Are irritants sometimes tmly poisonous? By whose 
anthority do we say this ? Why is painting the face objectionable ? Is 
it said, by wa^ of objection, that so little poison can hardly do any 'mis- 
chief ? What is the proper reply ? What other ways are there of poison- 
ing the skin ? What is related concerning a ^end of the writer ? Will 
small plasters, long continued, sometimes do more mischief than any 
other ? Should there be great caution used in this whole matter ? Is it 
best to trust to ignoramuses the lires and health of our children and 
fnends ; or go to men of science ? Do plasters or ointments, applied ex- 
ternally, have much effect % What is it which is mentioned as bemg very 
Mtrangt f What is said of the experience of Dr. Mussey and others ? 
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the hairs, which has acquired for it the yulgar name of goost' 
Jlesh* 

1701. Now this same shrunk condition of the skin is found 
— at least in a de&ree — in all who are habitually under the 
influence of grief, Zj, anger, hatred, despondenc/melancholy. 
fretfulness, etc ; while the opposite condition is observed in the 
case of their opposites, — courage, joy, love, hope, cheerful- 
ness, etc 

1702. Some of the depressing passions, it is true, — such as 
anger, for example, — may give plumpness to the skin for a 
very short time. But this result only accompanies its greatest 
intensity ; for anger long indulged induces the same pale, sunk, 
anxious centripetal appearance of which I have spoken. 

1703. I do not intend to affirm that the momentary influence 
of fear, grief, etc, on the one hand, tends greatly to derange 
the functions of the skin ; nor, on the other hand, that the mo- 
mentary influence of love, hope, joy, courage, etc, will greatly 
improve its condition. It is the habitual influence of the ele- 
vating passions and affections that is to be sought, as it is the 
habitual and permanent influence of their opposites that is to be 
avoided. 

1704. Perhaps there is no one thing that should be sought 
more assiduously than a good temper. A sour, fretful, uneasy, 
suspicious temper is as unfavorable to health as it is to social 
happiness. Nor is it too much to say, that an individual who 
is possessed of this general trait of character is more liable to 
disease than one who is habitually confiding, quiet, hopeful, and 
agreeable. 

1705. Let us consider, for a moment, the physiological <;on- 
dition of a person who is habitually fretful and unhappy. The 
nervous system-^ and of course, the brain — is in a state of 
irritation ; the heart is painfully affected, and this affects the 
circulation in general ; the lungs act less energetically, as we 
have seen that its yoke-fellow, the skin, does ; and the work of 
digestion is far less perfectly performed. Can such a condition 
be other than unfavorable ? 

1706. When I speak of habitual fretfulness, a word of ex- 
planation may become necessary. There are two sorts of 
fretfulness, as there are two sorts of excess in drinking or eat- 
ing. One of these reminds us of Etna, or Vesuvius, that 
sends forth its showers of lava occasionally, and, " straight is 
cold again." The other is constant, unremitted, and without 

28 
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end. It began early, — perhaps with life, — and will onlj eoA 
with the individuaL 

1707. For is it not true, that there are not a few among us 
always fretiiil, unhappy, — worrying, — from the beginning of 
life to the end? Is any thing right with them — just as it 
ought to be — in this world ? May we not even indulge the 
grave suspici<»i that nothing will be just right with them in the 
world to which they are hastening ? 

1708. In short, it is not too much* to affirm, that he who 
would use every means of having a healthy skin, — who would 
obey the whole law, physical as well as moral, — should keep 
himself in the perpetual sunshine of gospel cheerfulness. He 
must ever have in his soul the peace of God, which passes 
understanding. 

1709. One thing in this connection ought to be far better un- 
derstood. The sources of disease, moraJQy and physically, are 
much oflener to be traced to wrong habits in very small matters 
than most of us are aware. The Mississippi does not burst out 
a Mississippi at once ; neither'does deep-seated disease, physi- 
cally or morally. It is fed by thousands of small streams, — 
some so small as hardly to attract our notice. 

1710. The practical inference, in this case, is of immense im- 
portance. If the larger streams, physically and morally, are 
made up from the smaller, how exceedingly important to parents 
and teachers that they should give a right direction, at the ear- 
liest possible period, to the numerous tributaries of health and 
excellence I 

BBCTIOir XVIII. — HOW TO PBBVBNT GOLDS. 

1711. It was not my original intention to speak of the 
means of preventing particular diseases, but rather to explain 

QuBBTiONB. — Should there always be a centrifagal tendency in th6 
human system, in order to insure health ? Do the elevating passions and 
affections tend to this ? What, then, is the effect of the contrary passions 
and affections 1 What illustration is given, in the known effects of fear ? 
What other passions and affections have the same effect upon the skin 
that fear does ? Has not anger a different effect 1^ Is it occanonal eff^ts 
that are spoken of, or those which are habitual ? 

What should be sought most assiduously ? Do the depressing passions 
render us liable to disease 1 What is the general physiological condition 
of a fretfal person ? Are there two kinds of fretfixlness ? Which is the 
worst for the health ? _Why is it so ? What is said of the sunshine of 

'egard to 
? What 
; peculiarly im- 
portant f 
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and enforce those principal laws of health, bj observing which 
disease may be prevented generally. But there are various 
reasons which render it necessary, in speaking of the skin, to 
say something of colds ; or, as the books on disease call them, 
catarrhs. 

1712. A cold is a disease; as truly so as small pox, fever, 
cholera, or consumption. Like other diseases, too, it makes 
inroads, greater or less, upon the constitution. It is, moreover, 
liable to be repeated. He who has recently had small pox, or 
measles, or scarlatina, or typhus fever, or indeed almost any 
acute disease, is not likely soon to have it again. Bi^t the more 
colds we have, the more we seem inclined to have. 

1713. Nor is this aU ; nor is it the worst. Golds, besides 
being of themselves troubles<Hne diseases, by inducing debility 
pave the way for numerous other diseases, such as pleurisy, 
peripneumony, bronchitis, fever, consumption, and probably 
bowel complaints. And, when they do not lay the foundation 
of a new disease, they often, by repetition, excite or arouse to 
activity many a sleeping predisposition* 

1714. It is estimated by some, — though, I confess, rather 
loosely, — that we have in the United States, every year, at 
least two hundred millions of colds. This is only an average 
of about eight a year to each individuaL If any one thinks 
this an exaggerated estimate, let me ask him to suspend his 
judgment till we come to 1720. 

1715. Then half our people die of fevers, and one-fourth, op 
nearly so, of the various kinds of consumption. A large pro- 
portion of the remaining one-fourth die of bowel complaints. 
Now, must it not be highly desirable to know the art of preventing 
a disease, which, besides being a serious evil in itself, is liable 
to induce, hasten, or' aggravate those complaints which destroy 
more than three-fourths of our entire population ? 

1716. But you will say, ^ Can the art of preventing colds 
be acquired ? " It has been done ; and is it not true that what 
man has done man may do ? But suppose the habit were not 
entirely broken up ; suppose the number ci colds to be reduced 
but one-half. Would it be a matter of trifling importance to 
prevent one hundred millions of colds a year ? Would it be a 
trifle to prevent thirty-seven thousand and five hundred con- 
sumptions, and a hundred thousand fevers ? 

1717. But, before I attempt to teach the art of preventing 
colds, I must say briefly what a cold is ; for what I am saying 
on the subject will be wholly misplaced, unless it can be seen 



i 
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distinctlj tliat taking cold is, for the most part, dependent on the 
condition of the skin ; and that, to prevent colds, we must, 
among other things, keep the skin healthy. * 

1718. Whenever the skin fails to do its work, either par- 
tially or wholly, a cold may ensue. And this cold may, and 
will fall on some part which sympathizes strongly with the skin, 
and is lined with mucous membrane. In general, too, it will 
fall on that particular portion of the sympathizing system which 
is most inactive, feeble, or debilitated. 

1719. Thus, suppose I have weak lungs. When the skin, 
from any cause whatever, ceases to do its work, or even ceases 
to do a considerable part of it, the lungs, as if by way of neigh- 
borly kindness, endeavor to afford aid. This is done by per- 
forming a greater amount of their own labor, — that is, they do 
more, for the time, in the great work of depuration. But they 
•oon get enfeebled and obstructed, and, instead of being able to 
work for their neighbor, the skin, they cannot perform well 
their own work. 

1720. In this crippled condition of the lungs, or rather in the 
feeble attempts which they make to relieve themselves, consists 
what we call a cold. But, if the weak part of the system is the 
eyes, or the stomach, or the bowels, or the throat, or any other 
part lined by mucous membrane, the cold may fall on that, 
instead of the lungs. Thus, in truth, we have colds on the 
stomach, colds on the bowels, colds on the eyes, etc., as well as 
on the lungs. 

1721. If these things are so, the practical and highly impor- 
tant question, How can colds be prevented? is easily and 
quickly answered ; for, if they come as the consequence, either 
of improper action of the skin, or of a cessation of that action, 
all we have to do, in order to prevent them, is to keep the skin 
in proper condition ; or, in other words, to keep it under law. 

1722. But, though the answer to the question is easy, it is 
not so easy to do what that answer indicates. It is no trifle to 
obey all the laws of the skin. There is, however, no alterna- 
tive. Either this must be done, or our colds must continue. 
They will, at least, only diminish in frequency in proportion as 
we obey more and more the laws of the skin. 

1723. What these laws of the skin are, may be gathered 
from the numerous sections of this long chapter. They relate 
to light, air, temperature, compression, irritation, cleanliness, 
state of the mind and heart, etc My limits will not permit me 
to repeat what has been already said; nor is it necessary. 
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1724. Some of as, in order to obej the laws of the skin, 
would be compelled to change almost all our habits, if not even 
betake ourselves to a new caUing. Others, 'however, will find 
little difficulty but the want of resolution. Some will finish the 
work in a very little time, — perhaps in one or two years. It 
has often been done in two years. But others there may be 
who will require for the purpose six, eight, or ten years ; espe- 
cially the aged or diseased, or those whose employments are 
unfavorable. 

1725. But even those who cannot so fiu* exchai^ their em- 
l^oyments, or their habits, as to emancipate themselves entirely, 
may accomplish very much. They may render their colds less 
frequent, and, when they do oome, less seyere and protracted. 
The effort made for the purpose, and made perseveringly, will 
be more than repaid. 

1726. I have said that, in order to ]»eve»t colds, we must 
obey the laws of the skin. But, to be perfect, — to be steeled 
forever against their recurrence, — to be perfectly safe, it were 
desirable that perfect obedience were early seeured. I wiU oaly 
add in the prea«it aecdott a very few items. 

1727. Those who would avoid colds must not muffie them* 
selves, especially their faces and throats, every time they go 
into the open air. I do not say that none of the va!fet number 
already diseased should be allowed to break the force of a 
stream of air lowered in temperature to zero, or fifteen or twenty 
degrees below it, either .by ii respirator or a muffler. I am 
writing for those who, as yet, deem themselves healthy. 

1728. After brisk walking, or other exercise, daring which 
we have worn more than a needfiil amount of clothing, we 
must beware of throwing off a part of it, and fitting down in a 
temperature which is yery low, or in air which is damp, espe- 
cially if we have been in a free perspiraticHd. Better to keep ob 
our clothing till we see how matters are going with us. It 
would be safer to add clothing, in such circumstances, than to 
diminish it. 

1729. Those who would be perfect^ in this matter, should 
avoid sitting with wet feet after exercise, or sleeping in damp 
clothing. While a person is exercising in the open air, if not 
over-heated or over-fatigued, it may be safe for him to have 
wet feet. Indeed, some wUl go with their feet wet all the fore- 
noon, without injury, if they keep in motion ; but the philosopher 
liocke, who recommended that children should have holes in 

29* 
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their shoes, would hardly have justified the practice of sitting 
with wet feet. 

1730. Those Who are accustomed to warm clothing shoold 
not exchange it for that which is extremely thin, when they are 
ahout to go ahroad in the cold air, unless they are to walk. ^ 
Thousands of young people, especially females, might trace the i 
consumption, neuralgia, or fever, which destroyed them, to some | 
act of recklessness, like that which is implied by the foregoing. i 

1731. In general, we are quite too much afraid of the sun 
and rain to enjoy that hardihood which is indispensable in a 
climate as much exposed to colds and consumptions as that of 
the United States. The late Gren. Dearborn, of Massachusetts, 
would have no such thing as an umbreUa in his family, if he 
could help it He thought it safer, on the whole, to be occa- 
sionally a little wet, than to exclude ourselves from every drop 
of rain, — nineteen times in twenty, with the almost entire cer- 
tainty of being some time caught without one, and of suffering 
severely as the consequence. 

Questions. — Are colds diseases ? What is the name given to a cold 
in books ? Do colds injure us constitntionallj ? When we hare had a 
cold, are we more or less liable to' have a second ? Do colds ever lay the 
foundation of other diseases ? Of what particular ones ? Do they ever 
excite other diseases which but for them mi^fat have slumbered ? What is 
^e estimated number of colds in the United States annuallj ? What part 
of our population die of fevers? What of consumption? What of 
bowel complaints ? Is a very large proportion of these diseases either 
induced or aggravated bj colds ? If, then, by preventing colds we prevent 
these, is it not highly desirable to do so ? 

But can the art of preventing colds be actually acquired ? Uas it been 
done ? Would not much be gained to the individual and to society by 
reducing the number of colds one-half? 

What is a cold ? Why do we have our colds seat themselves sometimes 
on one part, and sometimes on another? Are they apt to fall on a weak 
organ ? What is the general rule for those who are ready for the great 
work of prevention ? Is obedience to the laws of the skin perfectly easy f 
Would not some of us be obliged to almost unmake ourselves and 
build entirely new ? Is every degree of effort in this direction more than 
repaid? 

What is said of muffling the face when we go out ? Are there no ex- 
ceptions to this rule ? What is said of the safety of Growing off our 
clothes after walking abroad ? What of sitting with wet feet ? Ma^ the 
Healthy, during the forenoon, go with wet feet, provided they keep stirring t 
What did the philosopher Locke say ? Is it hazardous to exchange warm 
vestments for thin ones when we are going to ride in the severe cold ? Are 
tbousands of lives lost in this very way ? Are we vastly too much afraid 
of the sun and rain ? What story is told of Gen. Dearborn, of Massa- 
ekusetti? * 



CHAPTER Vin.— TEMPERATURE AND CLOTHING. 

SECTION I. — THB BODY ITS OWN FISBPLACS. 

1732. The human body, in health, is generally at a temper 
ature of about 98° or 100°. Some slight allowance must in- 
deed be made for distance from the heart, and for other circum- 
stances ; though the difference is not very considerable. Thus, 
the stomach, liver, and lungs, which are centrally situated, may 
have a heat of 100°, while the remoter parts, the limbs, are not 
more than 98°, and perhaps have a temperature still lower. 

1783. Some small allowance must also be made for age. 
The temperature is slightly lower, both in infancy and advanced 
age, than it is in youth oi* middle life. So, also, in feeble con- 
stitutions, the temperature may occasionally fall a degree or two 
short of that of the more vigorous. It may, in the diseased, in 
a few instances, be found as low as 96°. 

1734. One more circumstance — one of great importance, 
too — must, for a moment, have our attention. After active, 
vigorous, and cheerful exercise, provided it has not been too 
greatly prolonged, the temperature may be expected to rise a 
degree or two ; at least, in persons of a sluggish temperament. 

1735. It is sufficient, then, for all practical purposes, to say 
that the general temperature of the body is 98°. We may also 
state, as a general rule, that it maintains this temperature by 
its own efforts. At least, it is true that no outward or foreign 
circumstances can greatly and suddenly change it. 

1736. The man, for example, who is so strong and vigorous 
as to get up a temperature of the internal central parts of his 
body at 100°, may be able to maintain it so all day long, at 
home or abroad, and in cold or heat. If the external heat is 
too great, as may sometimes happen, he has a proportionate 
power within to throw it off. 

1 737. When the steamboat Mayflower was wrecked on Lake 
Erie, a few years since, it became necessary for some person to 
stand at the helm for a long time, — a task to which only one 
man was found equal, on account of the intense cold. This man 
was able to remain at his post nearly the whole time for 

(831) 
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thirteen hours ; and, though his extremities were slightly firozen, 
his body remained at about 98°. 

1738. Now, the temperature of the atmosphere at the tLme 
was very low, — not much, if at all, above zero. And yet, 
despite of the fact that he was giving off heated vapor, or 
steam, all the while, so that his whole exterior seemed to smoke 
like a coal-pit, his body kept up its heat. How could it do 
this ? What hindered the mass of his solids and fluids from 
cooling down to the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere ? 
A dead body, placed at the helm of the vessel, near the helms- 
man, would have cooled down to zero immediately. This man, 
afterward called the ^ iron man," had gigantic physical powers. 

1739. It is impossible to resist the conelusi<m that the living 
human body has a self-heating power, — a power to generate 
and maint^tin its own heat Or, in the language of the books 
on Anatomy and Physiology, it has a calorific function. This 
limctipn, like all other functions of the body, may be strong or 
weak, elevated or depressed. If stnmg and vigorous, we are 
warm ; if feeble or debilitated, we are languid or chilly. StO], 
were a thermometer to be applied, the heat would remain about 
the same. 

1740. Now, it is believed that, during the great and ccmipli- 
cated processes whereby we are constantly built up in early 
life, and renovated at all periods, a degree of heat greater or 
less is generated in all parts of the body. The old doctrine 
was, that the lungs were the great central fireplace ; but the 
doctrine is beginning, by many, to be doubted. 

1741. But, whether this is or is not so, — whether heat is 
chiefiy generated by the lungs and skin, or by the processes of 
nutrition and waste in all parts of the body, — of one thing we are 
eertam, which is, that the stronger the lungs, and the more 
vigorous the whoLe physical system, the better the calorifie 
function is performed and maintained. 

QnssTiovB. -» What k the general tempermtare of the human hodji 
What are somo of the drcam^tanoes which nutv slightly yary this temper- 
atare? Does active exercise have a pecnliarly TOod effect? Does the 
body maintain its own temperature ? Do they who have great power to 
generate heat have also great power to throw off anyexcess of it ? What 
anecdote is related of the steamboat Majrflower ? What part of the living 
system, according to former doctrines, is the great fireplace ? Is it not 
more probable that heat is generated in all parts of tiie body? What is 
the conclusion, then, of the whole matter ? 
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tBCTlOH I. — INFLUBNCB OF AIB AND EXERCISB ON TEMPEBATURB. 

1742. Suppose a person has been sitting at his desk or work- 
bench, in a temperature of 65°, all the morning, from seven to 
ten o'clock. Without any variation at all in the external heat, 
he at length becomes slightly chilly, and walks abroad in the 
air to perform some errand, or make a call on a friend. 

1743. In pursuance of his plan, he is in the sunshine and 
open air, and among cheerful faces, say fifteen minutes. Per- 
haps he is in haste, and walks very briskly. He returns to his 
desk quite another man. ^ Without being thrown into a perspi- 
ration, he has gradually become warmer and in better spirits ; 
and now the heat of his room remains quite sufficient for the 
remainder of the forenoon. 

1744. But why is a temperature of 65° sufficient for him 
from the hour of ten to twelve, when at ten it was insufficient ? 
The sun has risen higher, and it is warmer out of doors, to be 
sure ; but, then, that can have made no considerable alteration 
with him in the house ; as the temperature, in the case supposed, 
remains at exactly 65°. Why, I say again, the change ? 

1745. The sunlight, which, as Solomon says, is pleasant to 
the eyes, has not been without its influence ; neither has the 
cheerful conversation, or the consciousness of having done some 
good. The better and healthier position of his limbs, and of 
his whole frame, has done something. Yet, after all, the great 
benefit has been from breathing better air in open space ; and 
especially from active and agreeable exercise. His lungs have, 
as it were, quaffed nectar; and his limbs have held high 
carnival. 

1746. And thus it will be with any one who emerges from a 
cheerless, inactive position, even though the temperature at first 
is ample. By a dependence of only two or three hours on 
mere external resources, he not only generates less heat than 
he would have done in other circumstances, but his power of 
generating heat has been diminished. The open air and the 
active exercise in a measure restore this power. 

1747. It is otherwise with him who leaves his room for 
exercise, for the first time, at the close of the day, when the 
current of hfe is at ebb, and when it is rendered unnaturally 
low by ten or twelve hours of inactivity and of breathing bad 
air. In these circumstances, the exercise may be too much for 
him ; that is, may be disproportioned to his strength, at Ihis 
hour, and may perhaps reduce his temperature lower than it 
otherwise would have been. 
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1748. Many not only go out for exercise at evening, hat 
make that exercise too violent. Like those who, having eaten 
no dinner, vainly expect to make all up by eating largely at 
supper, they exercise too violently, and perhaps too long, in 
order to make up for previous neglect. They forget that their 
expenditure should be in proportion to their capital GU>ing 
into purer air, of course, does not hurt them ; as that gives 
strength at any time. 

1749. Is it not quite possible that we do not yet understand 
aB the reasons why exercise in the open air is so much more 
invigorating, even at the same temperature, than that within 
doors ? Let him answer this question, if he can, who has made 
the experiment of leaving a room which was perfectly healthy 
and temperate, and walking abroad in the same temperature, 
and in similar circumstances, in ail other respects, except the 
influence of the open air and the fi^e movements of hia 
musdes. 

1750. May it not be made to appear, that the principal 
difference between the dwelling, or shop, and the open space, 
in regard to temperature, so far at least, as that part of the 
year in which we build flres is concerned, is, that we breathe an 
atmosphere oat of doors, not only containing a full proportion 
•^I might even say mare^^oi oxygen, and less adventitious 
matter, whether dust, emanations, or gases ? 

1751. He who is abroad most certainly inhales less of car- 
bonic acid than he who is within doors, as well as fewer animal 
exhalations. And it is this carbonic acid gas, after all, that is 
our deadliest foe. It is almost ever present, except when we 
are out of doors, and, being nearly destitute of sensible proper- 
ties, at least, till it becomes greatly accumulated, is seldom, 
suspected. 

1752. Would that the public mind CQuld be duly impressed 
with the importance of this subject. What we want is light 
and facts, and a disposition to follow truth, wherever it shall 
chance to lead us. Who shall gather up and present these 
needful facts ? And who shall iaduce the mass of our citizens 
90 to live as to keep up, most freely and effectually, the fire that 
the Divine breath has Ughted up within them ? 

1753. Who shall do, for our whole country, what Dr. (Jris- 
com is doing for the city of New York ? This eminent man, in 
a recent public address, has told his fellow-citizens that, in the 
year 1853, no less than 13,734 children under ten years of 
age (or more than fifly-eight per cent of all the deaths in that 
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city) went down to the grave, not because the rum-bottle was 
put to their lips, but ^'when the stimulus of a little oxygen 
would have saved them, and would have prevented the sickness 
of ten times that number." 

17o4, I have formerly quoted (1186) the saying of Mr. 
Thackrah, that man subsists more on air than on food; and 
ha'v^ said that I was almost ready to indorse^it, because it was 
almost true. Dr. Griscom assures the people of New York^ 
who are undoubtedly made up essentially of the same material 
with the rest of mankind, that '^ it is as incumbent cm them 
to return thanks to God for the air they inhale eighteen times 
a minute, as for the food they eat three times a day, since, with* 
out the former, the latter would be useless." 

8B0TIOK II. — INTLT7BN0B OF THB SKIN ON TBMm:itl.TinEUS. 

1755. Most persons have heard the stoiy of Alexander and 
the Scythian ambassador. The former, having inquired of th<i 
latter how he and his countrymen could go almost naked in 
their, frozen climate, was asked, by way of reply, how he and 
his people could go with naked hands and face P '' Because 
we are accustomed to do so," said Alexander. " Think of us, 
then," said the Scythian ambassador, ^ as being all face** 

1756. Whether or not this long-told story is true, there is, at 
least, much truth in it. To a very great extent, we are 
creatures of habit ; and may doubtless be trained to almost any 
kind or quantity of clothing we please, even in this cold and 
uncertain climate. There is even room for the belief thai 
habit might reconcile us to entire nudity. 

1757. But this is not to say that our race would be gainers 
by it ; far enough from that For one who should survive 
the hardening — not to say foolhardy — process, many would 
probably perish. At least, we are warranted in such an ex^ 

--■■■- 

Questions. — What great principle is it the leading pnrpk>8e of the first 
fonr paragraphs of this section to enforce ? Is it not m&d sufficiently clear, 
in tins reasoning, diat oar temperature depends much on our exercise Y 
Have not many other things some influence ? Is it as inyigorating to the 
caloiific powers to go abroad for health at evening, as in the morning % 
Why not ? Is it one great advantage secured when we walk out, that wa 
aroid much carbonic acid ? Whj is it that carbonic acid gas, so deadly a 
foe, la so little suspected 1 What do the public most ne^ in this whole 
matter 1 What is Dr. Griscom doing for New York ? Should we be as 
thankful to Grod for that which we are, as it were, eating and digesting 
eighteen or twenty times a minute, mi for that whidi we partake of only 
wree or fnr timet a day! 
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pectation, by facts recorded eirerywhere in the history of 
mankind. 

1758. Many sayage nations, who actually expose them- 
selves in this way, are known to perish prematurely; and few 
even pass beyond the bounds of the merest infancy. It is 
indeed tme, that, if they inherit such a stock of vitality as to 
survive the first efforts at hardening, they are occasionally hard- 
ened still more by it. If not, they droop and die ; and the tribe 
remains, in point of numbers, either stationary, or gradoally 
but surely becomes extinct. 

1759. I have represented the lungs as being a highly im- 
portant agent (1740, 1741) in the great work of heating the 
body, and the ^n as its auxiliary, or handmaid. A feeble or 
collapsed and unwrinkled skin cannot accomplish much in any 
way. It is the plump, warm, and energetic skin that does the 
work. I will not, indeed, say the ihich skin ; for many skins are 
thick because they have no energy. They become engorged 
or filled with fluids, while they have little power to propel or 
discharge them. On the other hand, there are skins tP be 
found, which, though not very thick, do yet perform a great 
amount of work. 

1760. If we examine the skin of an almost naked North 
American savage, when, during a cold winter's day, he is pur- 
suing his enemy or his prey, we shall discover no such thing 
about it as mountain, hill, or vaUey, in miniature ; or what is 
vulgarly called goose-flesh. On the contrary, we shall find his 
cutaneous envelope as tense as his bow-string, and nearly as 
plump as it would be at any other season. 

1761. But I wish, on tins point, to be distinctly understood. 
The savage skin is not thick nor engorged, on the one hand ; 
nor soil, delicate, and yielding on the other. It is an active, 
energetic skin. All its functions or offices are performed with 
an alacrity and vigor which, except in rare cases, is, in civilized 
life, but little known. 

1762. It is true, that at times he protects himself by warm 
fires, but this is not because he cannot keep warm otherwise. 
It is an indulgence. The savage is as fond of animal indul- 
gences as the more cultivated man. It is from the necessities 
of his condition in life that he does not so often yield to them. 
EQs indulgences are the exception, rather than the general 
rule ; and do not go to establish his character. 

1763. It is not an occasional dance around a* blazing 'fire, 
an oocasio al iwelteiing over warm fires, an occasional plunge 
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from a warm or hot bath into cold water, or an occasional sur- 
feit or fit of intoxication, that forms even the essential physical 
character or standing of mankind, whether savage or civilized. 
It is rather the daily or general course of life. 

1764. In contrast with the savage, let us on a cold winter's 
day examine the. character, physically, of a citizen of rank, say 
in New England. If he has access, three-fourths of the time 
during each twenty-four hours, to rooms heated to 70*^ or 75**, 
or 80° ; has one, two, or more suits of warm clothing ; is accus- 
tomed to feather-beds and thick comfortables by night, and to 
three, four, or five highly stimulating meals of food daily, with 
other occasional indulgences to eke out the ^' fever of digestion," 
he may, for the most part, and for a short time, be found with 
a warm skin. 

1765. And yet there will be a softness about it, — an effemi- 
nacy, so to call it, or at least a want of due elasticity, — of 
which the savage knows nothing ; and it will be liable at times 
to special collapse and inaction, in the form of colds and their 
consequences, with many other evils which we every day have 
reason to deplore, and which bring into the streets of the United 
States, yearly, a hundred thousand funeral processions and a 
million of mourners. 

1766. A hundred skins of red men, sifted as they have been 
by disease and vice and war, till only a few, like tall trees, are 
left in each tribe ; or the skins of &^j Mayflower emigrants, 
after the other fifty who were feebler have perished, would 
probably do more work, in the way of generating heat and 
depurating the blood, than twice that number of our modem, 
attenuated, half-efieminated human coverings. 

1767. In view of such considerations as these, may we not 
see very plainly the force of the suggestions which have been 
made, from time to time, under various heads, with regard to 
the necessity of keeping up a good centrifugal tendency, in this 
highly important portion of the living human machinery ? A 
good, weU-developed, healthy, active, and strong skin, is one of 
the greatest physical blessings which can well be bestowed on 
our race. 

1768. The fashionable female, young or old, whose attenu- 
ated, half-transparent skin has been represented, by some who 
ought to have known better, as very beautiful, should be re- 
garided as among the most pitiable of her sex. Her supposed 
beauty is really a deformity ; and her supposed health, dis- 
ease. What though her cheeks may rival the waxwork repre^ 

29 * 
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teBtatkms of the very goddess of beauty herself? She ever 
has a cold skin^ so inelastic that it seems to shrink from the 
merest touch, and fade at the approach of the softest zephyr. 
It is not a.depurator of the system, but a repository of its filth. 
It is not a safety valve, even ; it is, much more, a mere scav- 
enger of the physical department. It is, still more, — and still 
more appropriately, — its charnel-house. 

1769. We want no such delicate beings, male or female, as 
those to whom these passing allusions refer. We want in the 
animal ranks no sensitive plants. They are everywhere sub- 
ject to scrofula, neuralgia, colds, obstructions, cancers^ con- 
sumptions. Woman, more than man, should have a skin which 
can generate caloric, especially in emergencies, in very great 
amount, and with no little force and power. 

1770. For, as is woman, so is man. She cannot have a 
transparent skin for many successive generations, without trans- 
mitting the same deformity to the race. Let her remember 
this. Her skin may, and should be, delicate ; I care not how 
much so ; but it should be such a delicacy as God its Creatcnr 
intended, and not that delicacy which is imposed by the force 
of conventional law. 

1771. Let not those who, being roused by these suggestions, 
would gladly train themselves or others in the way they should 
go, rush hastily fix>m the extreme of an almost mad effeminacy 
to that of rash exposure, under circumstances at once unfavor- 
able and improper. Let them study the subject, and then act; 
but let them act wisely. 

SECTION IV. — IKFLUENCB OF THB STOMACH ON TEMPBRATUBB. 

1772. Important as is the influence of the cutaneous system 
on temperature, that of the digestive apparatus is scarcely, if at 
all, less sa Indeed, there would seem to be a sympathy be- 
tween the two, so that if one acts energetically the other does; 

Questions. — What story is related of Alexander and the Scythian 
ambassador ? What lesson does it teach us ? Are we not, yery largely, 
creatures of habit ? Can we be trained to almost any habits whatever, as 
regards dress ? Is there no daneer in efiforts at hardening ? How is it 
with savages, who expose themselves in a manner which to civilized men 
is surprising ? Do many of them live to old a^ ? What kind of skin 
is most efficient in generating heat? What is said of the skin of a North 
American savage ? How does his skin compare with that of a civilized 
man ? What curions comparison is made of the skins of different masses 
of hnmaa beings ? What is said of a modem fashionable female ? What 
cautions an tiuown out oonceming edacalaon and physical management 1 
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and if, on the other hand, one of them suffers, the other suffi^rs 
also. At least, such a sympathy exists, and manifests itself in 
a greater or less degree. 

1773. And how could it be otherwise ? The great sjstenas 
of mucous membrane — the membrane which lines all those 
internal surfaces of the body that open to the air — are ap- 
pended to, or rather associated with, the skin; and have, to 
some extent, no doubt, the same general powers. Certain it is/ 
that when we have a languid digestion, or great inactivity of 
the alimentary canal, whatever the cause may be, we are liabla 
not only to have cold extremities, but also a pale, cold, shrank 
or collapsed skin. 

1774. The contrary is also equally true. When the^cuta- 
neous system, — the skin or surface of the body, — in any con- 
siderable portion of it, is deranged or diseased, or is even pale, 
wan, or inefficient, the alimentary canal in its general func- 
tions, or the functions of certain parts of it, either by themselves 
or their connections, such as the liver, the stomacli^ or the pan- 
creas, is likely to become a sufferer. 

1775. It hence^foUows, as a legitimate deduction from these 
premises, — and with nearly all the certainty of mathematical 
demonstration, — that, when the digestive system, and in fact 
the whole alimentary canal, are in the best state, then will the 
skin best perform its office ; and, among the rest, its calorific 
duties. So, too, the liihgs, as having a powerful sympathy with 
the skin, and also with the whole system. 

1776. What, therefore, tends to give permanent health and 
vigor to this extended canal, so as to enable it to perform well 
its varied offices, but particularly its part as a calorific or heat- 
generating agent, is worthy of our attention. In this view we 
should understand well the doctrines of chapter iv. But there 
are certain inferences from those doctrines which may be 
necessary in this place, even though their presentation should 
involve a little repetition. 

1777. Many suppose children who go barefooted, and have 
red cheeks, are of necessity strong and healthy. They may 
possibly be so. Gener^ly, however, it will be found that a 
state of the alimentary canal accompanies these appearances 
which favors the development and growth of intestinal animals, 
or the production of acidity, lientery, indigestion, scrofula, etc. 
Yet no person, young or old, with thesfe diseases hanging about 
him, will have very vigorous calorific powers. 

1778. Others encase themselves and their &milies in fiannel 
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ami wa«li leather, and keep as much as they can within doors, 
at a heat of 80° or 90®, burying themselres in feathers by 
night. Along with this, they allow the young, if not them- 
selves, to be almost constantly nibbling at high-seasoned and 
very rich food. Such persons, and especially such children, 
must be expected, by all who know anything about the laws of 
health, to be habitually cold and languid. 

1779. Children, thus encased and thus fed, who attend 
school, will never be satisfied with 62^ or 65" at the school- 
room. They will either be chilly, or crowding to the fire. 
How can it be expected that they whose stomachs have been 
greatly indulged, and who have been almost destroyed by hot 
air at their homes, can sit in a school-room of ordinary tem- 
perature, and not be chilly and uncomfortable ? 

1780. Children, in many families, eat for breakfast a bowl 
of bread and milk. This is plain food, we say ; and so it is. 
If the milk is eaten by itself and eaten slowly, and the bread, 
too, by itself afterward, the processes of digestion will go on 
well enough, and a good supply of caloric will be generated. 
But, if the bread is soaked in the milk, and that and the milk 
swaUowedj rather than eaten, little heat will be generated by 
the digestive process ; and the children will be chilly, especially 
at school. 

1781. I have supposed, in the latter case, that the milk and 
bread are at the temperature of 60** to 30". The process of 
eating will slightly raise it. It may reach the stomach 10® 
higher than it was received into the mouth. This will not 
overtax the calorific powers of that organ in bringing it up to 
100° — its own temperature. But if the food is at 50^, or even 
below, as often happens, and is swallowed rapidly, the stomach 
is enfeebled, and there will be chilliness afterward. I have 
c^served this a hundred times, both in children and adults. 

1782. In raising the mass of bread and milk, in the stomach, 
from 45° or 50° or 55° to 100°, a call has been made on the 
rest of the system for help ; which, by withdrawing vital ener- 
gies from parts which had none to spare, has left them cold. 
No wonder, if we reflect but a moment on the subject, why so 
many children that attend our schools incline to be chilly there. 

1783. No small portion of the food which children eat at 
their morning meal, if not actually milk, is of a soft or half- 
liquid character. In the preceding century, milk porridge, 
bean porridge, and water gruel were very common dishes. 
These, with bread of some sort, usually vexy plain, and per- 
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haps hasty puddmg, stood in the place of our modem bread 
and milk, and with the same effects on the stomach and skin 
and the general sensibilities. " May I go to the fire?" was the 
almost incessant inquiry for a long time afler nine o'clock, and 
" Take your seats," had arrived. 

1784. Hot drinks at breakfast, whenever and wherever used, 
have an effect not unlike bread and milk, only not quite so bad, 
because the temperature is high, — sometimes nearly as high 
as that of the stomach. It should be distinctly understood, 
even though the reasons may not aU be easily and readily com- 
prehended, that no person who hurries his food down too 
rapidly, even though he should use no liquid at all, will be aa 
warm while the process of chymification is going on, as ho 
whose food is weU masticated and insalivated. 

1785. Dr. Jarvis says, that "flesh, containing more carbon 
and hydrogen, supplies more fuel to the fire than vegetable 
matter." "Meat, therefore," he adds, "warms a man more 
than bread." Suppose it were so. Would he therefore have 
us take meat, just for this purpose ? Alcohol, he assures us, 
furnishes a larg# amount of carbon and hydrogen, though, he 
adds, " these soon bum out, and their fire is exhausted, and the 
body is afterward cooler than it otherwise would have been,** 
Is it not so, in a good degree, with animal food ? 

1786. Good bread, made of coarse meal, and — after the 
first years of infancy are passed over — well-selected, ripe 
fruits, most undoubtedly afford us the best proportion of nu* 
tritive properties on the one hand, and of fuel for combustion 
in the system on the other, which could possibly be found. 
They keep up the most steady and permanent fire. Pies, 
cakes, pastry, butter, cheese, eggs, flesh, fish, and fowl, render 
the internal flame more unsteady than plain food, and do not 
nourish us as well as that does, — whatever may be thought to 
the contrary. The more we adhere to the plain diet, the bet- 
ter the state of the digestive system, and the better the Are is 
kept up. 

1787. One thing ought to be known, which is generally 
overlooked, even by physiological writers and lecturers. If 
our food contains too large a proportion of carbon, it seems to 
extinguish the flame within and to leave us cold and uncom- 
fortable. The vital energies being withdrawn in too large 
degree, in order to aid in getting rid of the superfluous carbon, 
cannot be spared, of course, for the work of calorification. 

1788. In order to have the digestive system do its part ia 
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the great work of calorification, in the best possible manner, 
we should live under the habitual mfluence of all the elevating 
affections and passions. We must be full of faith, love, hope, 
joy, peace, courage, and general cheerfulness. But of this I 
may possibly say more hereafter. 

SECTION Y. — INFLUENCE OF THE BRAIN ON TEMPERATUSE. 

1789. I have sometimes awaked in the night, on account of 
the cold, and have at first found it quite impossible to sleep 
again. In those circumstances I have fallen into a train of 
thought so interesting that I forgot the circumstances, and was 
surprised to find — from the clock or bell — that an hour had 
passed away so suddenly; and that, without any additional 
clothing, I had been quite warm and comfortable. Had the 
activity of "the mind, or of its material apparatus, nothing to do 
with this change ? 

1790. It has also seemed to me that the favorable change 
was brought about soonest, and most effectually secured and 
made permanent, when ^^ the thoughts of my head upon my 
bed " were benevolent, rather than selfish, oftes. K any one 
should suspect me as refining too much in this matter, let me 
urge him to suspend his decision, till he has the unpleasant 
necessity of making the experiment for himself. 

1791. On the other hand, let me mention an experiment 
which most persons have made for themselves ; but of which 
they may have taken " no note." Few are trained to make 
experiments on their own minds, — little aware, perhaps, that 
it is the grand laboratory of the great Author of our natures 
to which we are daily and hourly invited. 

1792. Most of us, as I suppose, have, at one time or another 

Questions. — Has the digestiye system much influence in the woi^ of 
generating heat? Why is this so? With what sort of a skin is feeble 
diction accompanied ? With what sort of digestion is a pale, chilly 
slun, on the other hand, accompanied ? Is it so, then, that whateyer habits 
or single acts tend to invigorate our digestive system, tend to make us hab- 
itually warmer ? Are children who go barefooted, and have very red cheeks, 
usually healthy? What is much more frequent? Are those people 
habitually the warmest who cover themselves most thickly with clothing ? 
How will these mummied children be, as regards warmth, at the school- 
room ? Is the morning meal, usually taken by children, one of the best 
for enabling them to generate heat ? Are hot drinks favorable or un- 
fovorable in this particular ? What does Dr. Jarvis say of a stimulating 
diet ? Wherein ues his mistake ? What food actually furnishes carbon 
— as fuel for the system — in best proportion ? What sort pf a diet ex- 
tinguishes the internal flame ? 
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of our lives, fallen asleep at irregular hours ; it may have been 
on a chair or sofa, or it may have been on a bed. Half an 
hour, or an hour, or a couple of hours afterward, we have 
awaked cold. And yet the temperature of the room has 
remained about the same; and I know of no way of ac- 
counting for the change, except by supposing that the mental 
activity has diminished. If so, however, the brain has an in- 
fluence on temperature. 

1793. Another circumstance must be mentioned, as it may 
have escaped the notice of the experimenter. The degree d 
(illness we feel, on thus awaking from a casual nap, will be 
somewhat in proportion to the state of the brain at the time of 
falling asleep. If the mental apparatus had, for a time previ- 
ous, been but moderately used, the chill will be less than when 
it had been previously overtasked. 

1794. Allowance, too, must always be made for the state of 
ihe stomach, for the fatigue of the body or mind, for the general 
health, for the hour of the day, and many more incidental cir- 
cumstances. Under great fatigue and excessive hunger, the 
chiU will be greater ; with a stomach only moderately filled, 
but not quite empty, and a good state of health, the chill will 
be less. It will also be less, early in the day than late in the 
afternoon and evening. 

1795. We are now prepared to account for many of the 
irregularities in the temperature of those around us. We may 
see one reason why so many have cold feet, cold chills, cold 
perspiration, etc ; and why so many thousands are exceedingly, 
sensitive wiUi regard to the slightest changes of wind or weather. 
We may be able to trace out a part of the causes why so many 
of our young people, in civilized society, seldom have warm 
extremities, and seldom, if ever, sleep soundly. 

1796. They who are accustomed to gratify their stomachs 
ynth deUca«i J at irregular hours, and to suff^ from chiUiness 
night or day, must remember that it may be because their brains, 
in%lind anJmistaken pity and mercy, send down to the abused 
and suffering digestive system that energy which should have 
been employed in its natural and appointed way, viz : in 
strengtheL^ for their calorific work the other paks of the 
system. 

1797. They who read almost incessantly, should remember' 
that they have other parts of the system which need the ener- 
gies they are using up at the fountain-head, and should forbear. 
A Louis XVI., while in prison and awaiting a speedy death. 
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maj poBsiblj be pardoned for reading one hundred and fiflj- 
Beven Tolumes in five months and sev^ days, besides instruct- 
ing his son ; but they who read at this rapid rate, expecting to 
live long, or to live comfortably while they do live, deserve 
almost anything else rather than pity. They do their utmost, 
though ignorantly, to extinguish the fire God has enkindled 
within them; and must expect to pay the heaven-appointed 
penalty. 

1798. Reading light works, such as affect the imaginaticm 
more than the judgment and the mental fiumlties in general, 
are much worse, other things being equal, in their tendency to 
draw upon the energies which should go to sustain the internal 
fire, than books of a different description. Why this is so, may 
be a question of difficult solution ; but the fiict is undeniable. 

1799. Nothing is better established than the fact that you 
will find such persons, everywhere, suffering with cold feet, 
crowding around the fire, or immersed in feathers or down. 
Or, if they venture out of doors, they muffle themselves up in 
such a nuinner that the pure oxygen of the atmosphere is doled 
out to them in a most stinted and adulterated manner. 

1800. Above all, reading such light works late at night, when 
we are at the bottom of our condition, — at ebb-tide of the sys- 
tem, — and when we ought to be at rest, both in mind and body, 
is of most pernicious tendency. It is bad enough to read, at 
such hours, those works which are unexceptionable in their 
character ; but still worse, if possible, to read useless trash or 
mere nonsense. 

1801. They who sleep but little are more liable than others 
to have the internal fire bum dimly and feebly. This is a 
matter of common observation. Those who retire early and 
rise early are warmer than those of opposite habits, — that is, 
provided everything else in their habits is equal. They are 
the warmest both by day and by night. 

1802. Whether they who sleep too long — I mean, now, 
those who expand or stretch their sleep unnaturally — are the 
colder for it, during their waking hours, is not quite so cer- 
tain. Reasoning from analogy, however, and from the few 
facts I have been able to collect, touching this point, I am of 
the opinion, most decidedly, that they are so. 

1803. The capital error of modem education is, that it at- 
tempts to develop and expand and elevate, heaven high, the 
intellect ; while die physical and moral departments are almost 
wholly neglected. Li other words, we endeavor to educate the 
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intellectual at the expense of the physical and moral nature. 
Of course, a failure should be expected. 

1804. All this is at the expense of the calorific powers. 
Man is a threefold being ; and, to have either or anj of these 
departments of his nature healthj and vigorous, so as to be 
able to generate heat with great energy, when circumstances 
require it, the whole must be developed and cultivated in har- 
mony. But this work is seldom, if ever, done. There is a 
want of due harmony, and hence a want of due strength. 

1805. What we call our great scholars are, in general, 
neither more nor less than great valetudinarians. They may 
not always be called so, I know ; for they may not have any 
discoverable, or at least obvious, disease. But they are pale ; 
their skin has an inefficient character, if not a centripetal ten- 
dency ; and they are cold and languid at the surface, and com- 
paratively powerless in the interior. 

1806. It should be added, that what are called our great 
thinkers, but who, after all, are unworthy of the name, since 
they think quite too rapidly to think healthfully, almost univeiv 
sally extinguish the internal flame, and droop or die early. 
Man is, indeed, made to think, but he is also made to feel and 
to act. It is not, however, weighty, solid thought that cripples 
the calorific powers, so much as wild scheming and airy specu- 
lation. 

1807. It may excite a smile, but it is, nevertheless, an as- 
sertion that can be sustained by facts, that it is the hidividual 
whose triple nature is best balanced by a proper and harmoni- 
ous education, who has the best and happiest temperature. 
The savage is not an exception to this rule ; but, if we consider 
that, though low in the scale of character, he is nevertheless 
more in harmony than most of us are, it need not surprise us 
to find him in the possession of energetic calorific powers. 

QuBSTiONS. — What experiment of the anthor's is here mentioned ? 
What does it appear to teacn ? Has benevolent thought a better calorific 
effect on the body than selfish ? Is it not a lamentable fact that we are 
not taught to analyze our own hearts and minds, and note the current of 
our own thoughts and feelings ? 

Why are we so generally cnilly after sleeping a short time ? Has the 
degree of previous mental activity anything to do with this ? Are there 
not many other circumstances in the case, to be attended to ? What do 
these instructions prepare us to account for ? What, in particular, do 
they teach us in regard to young pteople ? 

How does indulgence in delicacies for the stomach affect our power of 
generating heat? Why is this so ? How does incessant reading afi^ 
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BBCTIOX YI. — IH7LUXVCX OF THB PASSIONS AND FBELINOS ON TSIC- 

PBBATUBB. 

1808. The influence of the elevating passions and affections 
on the circnlation of the blood has been fully shown (1124^ 
1129). And whatever increases the vigor of the circulation of 
oourse warms us. Much, of course, which might otherwise 
have oome under the present head, is there fldlj and fi:*eely 
discussed. 

1809. It IS, indeed, one of the plainest truths in the world, 
that, other things and circumstances being equal, they who are 
habituallj full of love, hope, joy, courage, and peace must be 
much wanner than thej who are habituallj under the influence 
of hatred, despondency, sorrow, or discontent 

1810. Take, for example, the philanthropic L'Epee, or the 
benevolent Howard. Were not &ese men habitually warmer 
for their benevolence and piety ? Or look at Cheverus, occu- 
pying his room without fire, all the winter, in a cold climate. 
Think joa his warm moral nature had nothing to do with his 
physical temperature ? 

1811. Or, take the case of Paul and Luke, — those noble 
missionaries of the cross. Does any one believe that, while 
their feUow passengers who had escaped with them from ship- 
wreck at Malta were shivering around the fire which had. been 
built for them on the beach, they were as ch^ly asthe rest? 
Tet they were made of the same material ; and Luke was at 
this time an old man, — perhaps near seventy years of age. 

1812. Or to take another and still more striking example. 
Can we doubt whether the great Founder of Christianity had 
the power of generating heat largely ? If we have any doubts 
on this point, it seems to me they must soon be removed, if we 
attend closely to the general tenor of his life and habits. We 
Bhall have ample reason for beUeving he was as warm physi- 
cally as morally. 

1813. It is true, we have one example of an opposite kind. 
When all the disciples forsook their Master and fled, one of 

our temperature ? What anecdote is related, incidentallj, of Louis XYI.? 
Is reading light works worse for us, in respect of calorification, than other 
reading ? THiat fact, of common observation, goes to proye this ? What 
is said of reading late at night ? What is said of sleeping too little ? 
What is the capital error of modem education ? How is it that we are 
educated inharmonionsl^ ? What is said of the health of great scholars 
generally? What is said of great tltunkers? Who is best edacatedto 
goneiftteheatl 
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them at least was '^ warming bimself " at the fire, as we are 
told. And it is worthy of remark, that it was here, in his al- 
ready fallen condition, that he fell still further, and added swear- 
ing and falsehood to moral cowardice. 

1814. Should it be objected that the deduction I have made 
from the preceding facts is unwarranted, since they belonged to 
a day of miracles, I reply, that there is no reascm for believing 
there was anything miraculous about them. I grant, indeed, 
most cheerfully, that, in their influence on the body itself, phil- 
anthropy and piety — kind feelings and a warm heart — can 
almost work miracles. 

SBOTION VII. — BBBSS AND CLOTHING. 

1815. Few things are more strangely perverted fiK>m their 
original intention than dress. It is not in the savage alone, but 
the civilized man, that reason is degraded and dethroned, and 
a tyranny established, to which, as rational beings, and above 
all as Christians, we ought not to submit 

1816. The three simple and legitimate purposes of dress are 
to serve as a covering, a defence, and a regulator of the tem- 
perature. Another purpose of clothing has been added by 
some, — that of hiding our deformities, or of improving our ap- 
pearance. 

1817. The first legitimate object of dress is easily and 
cheaply accomplished. In primitive times and countries, a 
single garment usually suffices. But even of this simple dress 
we have a large variety, from the apron of fig-leaves to the 
robe of royalty. Nor would it be easy to determine, on the 
score of experience, merely, which is preferable. 

1818. The second great object is accomplished less easily. 
The materials best adapted to the defence of the skin are either 
animal or vegetable. Thus, we have wool, hair, and silk from 
the animal kingdom ; and flax, cotton, and hemp from the vege- 
table world. 

1819. Asbestos, a species of mineral, has been wrought into 
garments; but it is chiefly as a curiosity. Various articles 

Questions. — Does that which increases the force or vigor of the cir- 
culation necessarily warm us ? Is it plain to mere common sense that 
^e elevating passions and affections do this ? What are some of these ? 
What is said of Howard and other philanthropists ? What of Paul and 
Luke ? What of our Saviour 1 What of Peter, at the time of his fall ? 
Was there anything mixacolofiB in these cases 1 What will, in any age, 
almost work miracles ? 
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have t>eeii made of iron and other materials, to cover portions 
of the human fi*ame, as a protection in time of war ; such as 
hehnets, hreast-plates, and the like. Minerals are also used, 
both by savages and civilized men, as ornaments. In ordinary 
circumstances, however, we derive very few materials for oar 
clothing from the mineral kingdom. 

182(X Some have smiled at the idea of using clothes as a 
defence. But they forget the susceptibility of our skins to heat 
and cold, and their liability to laceration. Grant that this sus- 
ceptibili^ is the result, in no small degree, of mis-education ; 
still, it can neither be overlooked nor forgotten. 

1821. But the third and most important use of dress and 
clothing is to aid in regulating our temperature. Pure air, 
proper exercise, healthful food, and a good skin, all have in- 
fluence. Yet, when all these have done their work, there is 
room enough for the influence of clothing and dress. Both 
may be made quite useftiL 

1822. The mild but damp air of spring, being a good con- 
ductor of electricity, either robs our bodies of their heat, or 
weakens their power to generate it, almost as readily and as 
rapidly as the severe cold of winter ; and both alike demand, 
in greater or smaller quantity, warm garments. 

1823. In hot weather, on the contrary, our clothing should 
aid in cooling us. For, high as the temperature of the air, in 
Bunmier, may be, it is seldom as high as our bodies. Even 
when it is above 60^ we feel uncomfortable. If the proper 
material is selected, it favors the formation and escape of vapor 
by means of perspiration, which also cools us. 

1824. Particular circumstances may render extra clothing 
needfuL Thus, the laborer on a canal or railroad, or in a glass 
factory or a mine, may be exposed, from time to time, to such 
drenching perspirations as will tend to weaken him, as well as 
expose him to take cold, and to sufier, in the end, from rheu- 
matism, and perhaps from a consumption. Here flannel, worn 
next the skin, as an absorbent, may be use^ or even indis- 
pensable. 

1825. In very early life, regard must be had to our constitu- 
tional tendencies. While many children require more clothing 
than adults, especially the scroMous and consumptive, there 
are others who would be greatly injured by it. 

1826. Then, again, much depends on climate. Quebec, it 
is said, is the best place in Nor^ America to winter in. The 
extreme southern portion is next best Steady cold weather, 
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not too cold, as at Quebec, requires less clothing than eastern 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, — the battle-^x)und 
between the arctic and the torrid. 

1827. Here is a noble field for the employment of the 
rational physician. It is not meet that a want of proper light 
on the part of a suffering community should confine him always 
to mere patch-work. The Boston Medical Intelligencer, of 
thirty years ago, had for its motto : " The best part of the 
medical art is the art of avoiding pain." In other words, 
prevention is better than cure. 

1828. To this nobler work of prevention, in a more happy 
period of the world's history, will our medical men be called. 
How to adapt a child's clothing to his hereditary and constitu- 
tional tendencies, as well as that of an adult to his employment, 
and those of both to food, climate, and temperament, will be as 
much more agreeable employment to the physician than dealing 
out medicine, as it will be more profitable to his employer. 

1829. The very general idea that, if temperance in all things, 
or at least a very general obedience to physical laws, would be 
a means of banishing physicians from the world, in the progress 
of a few generations, is, unhappily, erroneous. It may banish 
many acute and some chronic diseases, and perhaps all active 
medicine ; but the time is very far distant when the present 
number of physicians, if not a number far greater, might not 
be profitably employed in the great field of prevention. 

SECTION YIII. — FASHION AND TASTE IN DRESS. 

1830. In deciding on the fashion of our dress, we should 

Questions. — Is dress greatly perverted from its original design ? Is 
this perversion confined to any particular class of society ? What are the 
three great objects of dress ? Has a fourth been sometimes mentioned i 

What is the first grand object of dress ? Is this easily accomplished 1 
What do you say of the second? Have minerals ever been employed in 
connection with our dress? Of what kinds ? For what purposes ? Do 
we really need clothing as a defence ? Why ? What is the third grand 
object of clothing ? Why do we need clotmn^.in hot weather? Is extra 
clothing ever needed ? Why so ? What is said about the bearing of this 
subject on our employments ? What of our tendencies to particular 
diseases ? What of climate ? 

Does this train of thought open up a new field of labor to medical men ? 
What was, thirty years ago, a motto ? Would prevention and efibrts at 
correct physical education, as the main business of a physician, be more 
agreeable to the physician than medicine and patchwork ? Would it be 
more profitable to his employer ? What mistaken idea prevails ? Is this 
error likely to be soon corrected ? 

30 
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keep in view its legitimate objects or ends. We hare else- 
where seen (1555) that our clothing should be loose and 
flowing; and, in general, of porous materials, both by night 
and day, as well as at all seasons* I have also given some of 
the reasons. 

1831. The principal objection likely to be urged against 
those views, and the reasonings of the preceding section, is, that 
they stand opposed to all just taste, and utterly exclude it. 
Carried out into pra^cal life, we are told, they will hide und^ 
a bushel the exquisite forms and proportions of the framework 
for the soul, which God has given, and set at nought all grace 
and symmetry. 

1832. But the objection is more specious tiian solid. Beauty, 
I admit, though not deep, is almost a virtue. Adam and five, 
as Dr. Mussey is wont to say, were exceedingly beautiful, — 
why should their dress conflict at all with that primeval beauty ? 
Yet our modem Adams and Eves do not occupy the same 
ground and sustain the same relations with those of six 
thousand years ago. They are fallen; and their dress must 
correspond to their circumstances. 

1833. The usual argumeut, that, since Grod has arrayed the 
vegetable world in the richest of drapery, therefore mankiud 
should adorn their bodies, is unsound. The analogy is imperfect 
The beauty God has delegated to the lily and the rose is, as it 
were, their all ; ^ in ages, they no more could know, or covet, 
or enjoy." 

1834. Besides, this law of compensation would apply to 
other animals, as well as man. Will it be pretended — was it 
ever pretended — that these, too, could be improved by a 
careful, tasteM attention to their externals? Why not, as 
much as man and the monkey, according to the tenor of the 
foregoing argument? 

1835. "The mind's the standard of the man," Dr. Watts 
says. But the heart, or spiritual nature, is much more sa 
Perhaps it is the Divine intention that the beauty of our race, 
in its fallen state, shall be, for the most part, internal or spiritual 
beauty, and that this beauty shall be heightened by contrast 
with the coarser and humbler-clad exterior. 

1836. This critique on the general verdict of mankind is not 
to be construed into a defence of slovenliness or personal 
neglect I have no objection to beauty of the exterior, in 
itself considered, even in a fallen race. All for which I contend 
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is, that the common argument, when closely scanned, is not well 
founded. 

1837. Besides, we may bring against it the great Christian 
principle that the certain must never yield to the doubtful, 
^^ He Uiat doubteth is condemned if he eat." If beauty of dress 
— if what is, in the abstract, deemed good taste — cannot co- 
exist with the laws of hygiene, and is not sustained by the 
moral law, then let the former, by all means, give place to the 
latter. 

1838. With regard to the effects of compression, irritation 
of the skin, and the exclusion of light and air from it, I have 
spoken freely in its proper place (1541-1579). The modem 
taste, which countenances and sustains the fashion of tight 
clothing, must be wrong. It is merely conventional, and the 
conventional law must yield to the physiological, — the lower to 
the higher law, — man's law to Grod's. 

1839. Sumptuary law is sometimes objected to, on the ground 
that it conflicts with personal freedom of choice and individual 
taste. And yet, in the very next breath, the objector contends 
for the law of fashion. Now, I know well that all law is for 
the public good, and it is highly desirable to leave everybody to 
follow their own standard and taste as long as we can. And 
yet, I know of no reason why sumptuary laws may not be 
occasionally needful as well as any other. Can any such be 
shown? AU law is God's law; the laws of hygiene — even 
the law of dress — as truly as any other, or it is no law at alL 

1840. That sumptuary laws would derive additional strength 
from human enactments may be doubtful; but the same doubt 
hangs over all other human enactments. Must we therefore 
dispense with them ? Why, then, dispense with sumptuary 
law ? If human law is to be enacted at all, I see no. objection 
to laws on eating, drinking, sleeping, or dress, whenever the 
public welfare seems to demand it ; nor do I see it to be any 
encroachment on our free agency. 

1841. In short, I would make conventional law conformable, 
if not amenable^ to the laws of physiology and morality ; and 
any violation of the latter should be considered as a violation of 
the former. Tight boots, gaiters, pants, caps, and corsets, 
should be as truly liable to prosecution before the earthly mag- 
istrate as highway robbery. 

1842. Our dress, of whatever material it may be, should un^ 
questionably be loose and flowing. Would that it could be so 
contrived as not to compress a single square quarter of an inch 
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of that wonder-working organ, — that mighty safety-valve of 
the human system, — the skin ! Would that it could be so 
applied, even in midwinter, as to leave a layer of air between 
it and the safety-valve ! 

1843. The excellent James Burgh, in his " Dignity of Hu- 
man Nature," being aware of the sway which the tyrant Fash- 
ion exerts, takes occasion to lay down as a rule : " Neither be 
the first nor the last in a fashion." How much to be regretted 
that he should speak thus ! Must the time never come when 
Physiology, and Hygiene, and Christianity shall guide us in the 
matter of dress, rather than the dandies and abandoned of the 
old world or the new ? What is best for health, provided it 
does not absolutely offend good taste, is the only fashion that 
^ould control us. 

1844. Let me quote, also, a few paragraphs fi*om Dr. Cogan's 
"Philosophical Treatise on the Passions," under the head, 
" Power of FashiSi," at page 174 : " Fashion gives absolute 
sway to modes, forms, colors, etc., wantonly introduced by the 
whim of an individual with whom the majority have not the 
most distant connection, and concerning whom they are totally 
ignorant It is capable of instantaneously altering our opinion 
of the nature and qualities of things, without demanding any 
painful exertions of the understanding, or requiring the slow 
process of investigation. With the quickness of a magic wand, 
it in a moment subverts aU those ideas of beauty, elegance, and 
propriety it had before cherished. 

1845. " Fashion will render that particular garb, which we 
once thought so warm and comfortable, hot and insupportable as 
the sultry dog day% ; and it makes the slightest covering, con- 
trary to its pristine nature, remarkably pleasant in the depth 
of winter. The flowing hair or adjusted ringlets shall, at one 
period, be considered as becoming and elegant ; at another, be 
rejected as an insufferable mark of effeminacy. 

1846. " Fashion has power to influence our ideas of graceful 
proportions. It elongates or contracts the form of the leg in 
one sex, and of the waist in the other. It directs decency to 
excite a blush at being detected without any other head dress 
than that ordained by nature ; and it is also able to suppress the 
blush of female delicacy at exposures which scarcely leave any 
room for the exercise of the most licentious imagination." 



Questions.— 'What shonld always be kept in view when the subject 
of dress is considered ? What leading oiy«ction is made to this ? Is Uio 
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SECnOV EX. — TBS XATBBIAL OT OUB DXB8S. 

1847. As a general rule, wool is the most valnable material 
of clothing which modern times affi>rd ; and perhaps, in the 
end, the cheapest. In trath, if cheaper fabrics were substi- 
tuted, they would be, for the most part, less durable. But, 
whether cheaper or not, it is quite likelj, in this highly change- 
able climate of ours, to be for a long time in large demand. 

1848. One objection is made to wool, by certain writers on 
dress. ^ Why,'* say they, " a state of the world is fast ap- 
proaching when wool, in any considerable quantity, cannot be 
had. Can it be the des^ of Providence," they add, ^ that an 
article which, in the last glorious days of earth, cannot be had 
in any considerable quantity, shall be in genersd use ? " 

1849. They refer, of course, to that state of things which 
the practical application of Christianity is likely one day to 
effect, when, the population being increased a hundred-fold or 
more, there will be little room or means of support for domes- 
tic animals. So that, if the use of wool were, in the nature of 
things, indispensable, how does it happen that, just at that 
period of the world's history when it is most needed, it will be 
most scarce ? 

1850. The objection which is embodied in the foregoing 
remarks has weight, but admits of a partial reply. Before the 
discontinuance of those causes in this world that prevent man 
from living out half his daf s, and before that corresponding 
increase of population which shall drive out everywhere the 
lower animsds, that they may give place to man, the higher 
and nobler animal, the laws of heidth must be taught and 
obeyed to an extent which will practically exclude a large 
proportion of our present clothing. The supply will diminish 
gradually, in proportion to the demand. 

objection valid? Why not % Why is the argnment on which the objec- 
tion is based nnsoond ? What does Dr. Watts say ? Is slovenliaess de- 
fensible? Whatissaidof the safely of taking the side of doubt? What 
is said of snmptaary laws ? ^ 

What is said of a comparison between conventional law and God's 
law ? What are here cidled sumptuary laws ? Should such laws ever be 
made ? Is taste, in itself considered, at all objectionable ? Are all laws 
the laws of God ? What, then, shall we say of the laws of dress, and of 
hygiene generally? Why should it not be as proper to make laws in 
regard to eating, drinking, sleeping, etc., as anything else ? What does 
Burgh say of the fashions ? Wherein is he wrong ? What does Dr. Co- 
pan say ? In view of such facts as those of Dr. Cogan, are we justified 
m belieying that the standard of taste in dress is arbitrary and fixed ? 

99* 
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1851. One or two things more are to be remembered. Por- 
tions of the earth's surhce will be unfit for any thing but sheep, 
for a very long time. And then, in the mean time, it is more 
than probable that human ingenuity will devise some substitute 
for wool, of which we have, at present, no conception. 

1852. Besides, cotton may, to a very great extent, be sub- 
stituted for wooL And we have very little idea of the vast 
amount of this article which can be raised in the difierent 
countries of the world, when the public attention shall be 
turned to it more effectually ; and when free labor shall every- 
where be substituted for the comparatively unprofitable labor 
of slaves. 

1853. This period is approaching, and may, even now, be 
much nearer than most of us believe. In our larger cities, a 
few shops majr already be found where a tolerable supply of 
cotton doth and other articles, usually raised by our slave 
population, may be had, which may be relied on as the pro- 
duct of free labor. The supply, it is said, is equal to the de- 
mand. Is there not reason to believe it will continue to be so ? 

1854. Cotton cloth, next to woollen, is the worst conductor 
of caloric, which is as yet very much worn. The cotton flan- 
nel, as it is termed, with its shaggy surface, or nap, has tempted 
many a purchaser to substitute it for his under-garments of 
wool. Nor have I known any who were fairly emancipated 
from wool ever to return to it ^ 

1855. It is indeed somewhat irritating at first, to a few sen- 
sitive persons, but less so than woollen flannels. Many, who, on 
account of its irritation, cannot use woollen fabrics, have found 
themselves quite happy in the exchange. It gives still less 
trouble when we are trained to it frx)m the earliest infancy. 

1856. I wish it were possible, in the nature of things, to 
return to the custom of raising flax, and manufacturing Unen 
for our households, as was customary little more than ^fty 
years ago in most parts of New England. Linen was made as 
far back as the days of Solomon. The labor of preparing it is 
toilsome ; but the results are highly favorable to general dean- 
liness, health, and happiness. 

1857. It is not, indeed, very desirable to return to the use of 
this article, just as its use was when regulated by the wise 
Jewish king. We are a republican world now, and want linen 
for the conmion people, no less than for kings and princes. To 
|U)y who possess tolerably strong constitutions, it is greatly 
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preferable to cotton for majiy montlis of the year; and to 
nearly all, a greater or smaller portion of it. 

1858. Some make it their boast that they wear the same 
clothing in winter and summer. There is no sort of difficulty 
in forming this habit ; but its attainment is not very desirable. 
Such persons usually pay a penalty in the end, justly pro- 
portioned to their folly. 

1859. One of the usual forms of sujQTering which this trans- 
gression entails on the transgressor is, either a very torpid, or 
a highly delicate, skin. No person can wear woollen clothing 
exclusively, in our climate, throughout the year, without weak- 
ening his skin, in a greater or less degree ; although the pun- 
ishment may follow at a period so late that the transgression is 
forgotten. 

1860. In truth, he who would have a truly healthy skin must 
be willing to pay the price ; and not a little is done to this effect, 
when we keep the skin cool in the summer. They who compel it 
to use its somewhat diminished energies all the summer long, 
in getting rid of superfluous carbon, must expect to take colds 
in the autumn, rheumatism in the winter, or consumption sooner 
or later. 

1861. Silk, as an article of wearing apparel, has been used 
chiefly for ornament. About twenty-six millions of dollars* 
worth of silk were consumed in the United States in 1854, ac- 
cording to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
is estimating it at the first, or wholesale, cost. The actual ex- 
pense to the consumers must have been not far from forty mil- 
lions. Now, twenty-five to forty millions are quite too much 
for us to expend in one year for a mere luxury. 

1862. This article might be made valuable in our families, 
to a small extent. Not so much, however, by wearing it on the 
outside, as internally. It is a bad conductor of electricity ; and 
hence, if worn next the skin during those portions of the year 
when the air is surcharged with vapor, it might prevent the too 
rapid egress of electricity, if not of caloric, from our bodies; 
and thus render us buoyant in our feelings, rather than dull, 
dispirited, and melancholy. 

1863. Some persons object to the use of silk, on account of 
the cruelty involved in the work of procuring it. And it must 
be confessed that, to a sensitive mind, it would be much more 
agreeable to raise cotton, or flax, or even collect wool from the 
sheep. And it is certainly a material of dress which could be 
^ better dispensed with than any of the others. 
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1864. Coarse cloths have been made, both in civilized and 
barbarous countries, fixxn bark, woodj fibre, certain o-TiiT^al 
substances, the hair of camels and goats, and from various 
other materials. Thej are useful both for a covering and de- 
fence, and some few of them are useful in regulating the tem- 
perature. Thej are mostly used in hot climates. 

1865. Furs, on the contrary, have been chiefly employed to 
regulate the temperature in cold countries. Their expense, 
among us, is so great as to prevent their being very freely used 
in dress, except for ornament. They are remarkable for their 
non-oonducting power, and hence retain the heat of the body 
better than any known material. The most conunon article 
am<mg us of tins kind is the bufialo skin, or robe, — much used 
in travelling, — and the tippet, of finer furs, for the neck. 

1866. The best known material for covering the feet is the 
tanned skin of animals of various kinds, or leather. A few 
have substituted Indian rubber for leather, and a still smaller 
number gatta percha. But the two last substances are unfit 
for habitual use, though they may be worn occasionally. Cloth 
shoes are worn, more or less, hj a few sedentary or stadioos 
people ; but they are not very durable. It is highly probable 
that, in the progress of the arts, new discoveries may be made 
in this direction. 

Questions. — What is the most valnable pregent material of clothing? 
Is it in the end probably the cheapest ? What objection has sometimes 
been made to its use ? fs this objection a very strong one ? May we not, 
at least, use wool till we can deyise a better article ? Maynot cotton be 
snbstitated for wool much more than it ever has been ? What obstadea 
lie in the way of its more extensive ose % la the period fast approaching 
when some of these obstacles will be removed ? 

Is cotton a bad conductor of heat *? How will it compare in this respect 
with wool ? What is said in particular of cotton flannels ? Are these 
flannels sometimes irritating to Uie skin ? Does not much, in this respect^ 
depend on early training 1 

What is said of a s^edy return to the use of linen ? Was not flax 
raised much in the country fifty years ago ? Was linen in use in Solo- 
mon's time ? Is it desirable, in hot weaSier, at least, to everybody else 
as well as kings and princes ? 

Is it well to wear the same clothing in winter and summer 1 Why not ! 
Do the penalties for transgressions of this sort usually come long after 
the transgression ? What are some of them ? 

What is said of silk, as an article of dress ? Is it, or is it not, to be 
objected to, on the score of inhumanity ? Is silk a bad conductor of elec- 
tricity ? Under what particular circumstances, then, may it be worn with 
l^reat advantage ? What other fabrics have been mside for dress or cloth- 
ing, in different countries ? What is said of fiirs ? What of shoes ? 
What of the use of India rubber and gutta perchJa ? What future dis- 
cweries are to be regarded m highly firobabto ? 
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SECTION X. — QUANTITY OP CLOTHING. 

1867. No error connected with the subject of animal heat 
is more frequent than that of using, both by night and day, too 
much clothing. Infants, and our numerous worshippers of 
fashion, with a few others in whom the vital flame is naturally 
feeble, may need a good deal of clothing. But most of us use 
from one-fourth to one-third more than is best for health, and 
some of us twice the needful quantity. 

1868. Your attention was called, in a former section of this 
work, to the difficulty of reducing the temperature of our rooms 
after we have once had them too highly heated. Those who 
have long used too much clothing, experience, in endeavoring 
to lay it aside, a similar difficulty. Which error is adding most 
to the general stock of delicacy and sensitiveness, as well as to 
our long dark list of neuralgic, scrofulous, rickety, insane, and 
consumptive cases, is not very easy to determine. 

1869. A certain literary and philanthropic individual, who 
had suffered many long years from dyspepsia, and become so 
sensitive to our changes of temperature that he could scarcely 
expect to live through another winter, came to the full reso- 
lution to try a foreign climate ; and, strange to say it, took up 
his abode in Switzerland. 

1870. Here the customs of the country not only permitted 
but required him to spend much more time than he had done, 
in the open air. The more he did this, the less sensible he 
became to the extremes and occasional sudden changes of 
temperature, to which even this charming but cold country is 
subject. 

1871. The final result was singularly happy. Instead of 
crowding to fireplaces and stoves more and more, and adding 
either more or thicker flannels at each recurring season, for 
acclimation, he gradually became emancipated from his slavery, 
and his health was considerably improved. 

1872. This, though an extreme case, is a fair illustration 
of what we see all over our country, especially above 40® 
of north latitude. A miUion of colds, at the lowest possible 
estimate, are among the fruits of this error, every year. Then, 
again, these colds are introductory to millions of other diseases, 
and premature deaths. 

1873. In general, the more clothing we wear in order to 
retain heat, the more we think we must wear. And the con- 
trary is equally true ; that, the less we wear, the less we appear 
to require. The reason is, that the more we imprison tho 
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caloric by our clothing, the less the calorific powers of the bod^ 
are called into action to generate it. Then, the less the demand 
made upon the human system to generate caloric, the less is 
its power to perform this work, whenever it is really required. 
And the more languid or lazy the calorific function becomes, 
the more chilly we are. 

1874. Such is the natural course of things, whether we are 
strong or weak ; but the results are not so perceptible in the 
former case as in the latter. A slight diminution of our capita], 
whenever trade is lai^e and profitable, is hardly felt by the 
man of a hundred thousand dollars' worth of business ; while, to 
the man of ten thousaiid or five thousand, the diminuti<m of a 
single hundred may be a serious embarrassment. 

1875. "The destruction oi the poor is his poverty," says 
Solomon ; and, in like manner, the destruction of the feeble is 
his feebleness. Slight infiuences do not immediately disturb or 
derange the man of firm health ; but with the sensitive and 
delicate they are a constant drawback upon their happiness. 
Their very debility thus begets debility ; and their very feeble- 
ness is a source of their feebleness. 

1876. But to know the truth on this subject is not sufficient. 
Many an individual, who has become, fully conscious that his 
shattered, delicate system was a mere weather-cock, and has 
learned the way of escape, has continued to be a sufferer. 
To resolve and re-resolve is not enough. There must be a 
steady and persevering conformity to the strictlaws of hygiene, 
if we wish to attain to anything valuable. 

1877. The difficulty of making changes, in regard to dress 
or anything else, is greatly enhanced by that minute division of 
labor which now prevails. When the farmer — with the aid 
of his family — was at once farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, 
and almost merchant, too, he was not condemned to labor all 
day under the full influence of those debilitating circumstances 
which, in these days, so often crowd around the laborer and 
mechanic, and, as it were, hedge up his way to health. 

1878. How can he, for example, whose employment dooms 
him to ten, twelve, or fifteen hours of labor every day but 
Sunday, in an atmosphere heated to 80°, and very impure, and 
in a situation, too, where he can make very little use of his 
muscles, expect to have his calorific powers either active or 
vigorous ? 

1879. The wonder is not that in such circumstances the 
lungs, and skin, and other organs become powerless as regards 
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the work of generating heat ; but rather that the individual 
does not perish long before he gets half way to his natural 
vital limit. 

1880. Nor are we to wonder, when we see the^mith, shoe- 
maker, tailor, glass-blower, cotton-singer, and others go home 
from their heated, impure shops, to their own cooler but purer 
rooms, and then, lest they should be chilly, raise the temperature 
ten or twenty degrees, and almost extinguish the languid flame 
within their own bosoms and the bosoms of their families. 

1881. A country blacksmith, whom I well knew, after toiling 
ten or twelve hours in his shop, highly heated, would, at 
evening, pile wood on his family fire till the room glowed like 
a furnace. He and his family are still living, but the majority 
of them have little power to generate heat. They are thin- 
skinned, nervous, delicate, and even diseased. 

1882. We err greatly in regard to night clothing (427-431). 
In our haste to get warm quickly, we pile on one-third too much 
clothing. Before we experience its depressing effects we are 
fast asleep, and perhaps do not awake till morning. We may, 
indeed, be conscious that something is wrong, but we are not 
enough awake to refer our sufferings to the proper cause. This 
error is the source of more sensibility to cold than most of ua 
are aware. 

1883. In travelling, once, in cold weather, I was so fortunate 
as to find — instead of a warm hathy made oi feathers — a good, 
clean mattress to sleep on. Rejoicing in my good fortune, I 
quite forgot to pay any attention to the bed-clothing. On 
awaking at midnight, I found myself sweltering under a load 
which was equal to the necessities of two persons. Half the 
clothing was immediately thrown off, and the remainder was 
found amply sufficient, not only for that night, but for a week 
of equally cold weather afterward. 

1884. Heat, externally applied, is a stimulus whose effects 
need to be watched as carefully as those of internal stimuli. 
There is a general fondness for this form of indulgence, both 
externally and internally. But the gratification sought is 
often purely nervous and mc»:bid. While already comfortable, 
we seldom seek heat or warmth from principle or necessity^, 
but from sheer laziness, — unwillingness to take the proper and 
healthful course for procuring it. 

1885. Hence the almost universal inclination to increase our 
heat, both internally and externally, beyond what is needful ; 
while every unnecessary degree of heat as certainly increases 
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our debility and our general sensibility to cold, as the use of 
alcohol or tobacco. And, as civilization and refinement go on, 
and human employments become more and more minutely 
divided, this tendency becomes more and more inevitable. 

1886. We have heard of the serpent, how, by his charm- 
power, he makes his prey fly round and round him, while every 
circling movement diminishes power to resist the syren influ- 
ence. So with warmth, especially external warmth. It seduces 
us to approach, when such approach is not needful ; and the 
increased warmth makes us desire it still more ; till, at length, 
we lose the power of resistance entirely, or perhaps sink into 
Blow disease and lingering death. 

1887. How mankind are to be set right in this matter it is 
not easy to conjecture ; at least, till the reign of Selfishness 
shall be succeeded by that of Benevolence. In some parts of 
Europe each family employed in the factory is furnished with 
a cottage and a little land, and is required to cultivate the soil 
several hours of each day. This, in one important particnlar, 
is an approach to what is greatly desired by every intelligent 
friend of hygiene and of Christianity. 

Questions. — Do we generally use too much clothing, both bj night 
and day ? Do some use twice too much ? What is said of infants, and 
those who worship fashion? What daily and hourly increases our 
delicacy and sensitiveness ? What diseases are with us engendering ? 
What anecdote is related of a literary gentleman ? Was not this an 
extreme case ? What general inference may be made from it ? Why is 
it that, the more clothing we wear, the more sensible to cold we become ? 
Why are the weak more susceptible in this particular than the strong ? 
What illustration is here borrowed from the business world ? What does 
8olomon say ? How is his remark applicable here ? 

Is it sufficient for us to know the truth in order to do it? What is one 
difficulty in the way of making changes in our habits generally ? How 
does the state of society become a source of difficulty in this particular 1 
Are we, then, to wonder, when we find our farmers and mechanics and 
manufacturers suffering from colds, fevers, and consumption? What 
anecdote is related of a blacksmith ? What were some of the probable 
effects of his error ? What fact is given from the author's own experience ? 
What may we all learn from it ? 

Is external heat a stimulus ? Is extra heat, whether applied externally 
or internally, an extra stimulus ? Does it come under the law of extra 
stimuli in general, as to its effects? What is that law? Has heat or 
warmth a charm-power, like the serpent ? Does it, in the end, bite like the 
serpent ? What alone will probably set us right in this matter ? What 
is beginning to be done in Europe ? Is it worthy of general imitation ? 
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BB0TI017XI. — KIBTAKB8 ABOUT HARDBlTINa OUS8BLTS8. 

1888. It has been said of the savages about Nootka Sound, 
that thej plunge their newlj-bom children, at all seasons, into 
cold water, with a view to harden them ; but that, though a few 
of them are made stronger hj it, the far greater part, not being 
tough enough to resist the depressing tendencies of the prac- 
tice, are destroyed. 

1889. But this error is not confined to the northwestern coast 
of America, nor to savages. Some parents, both of the old 
world and new, are about as unwise in this particular as the 
more ignorant of the savages. Thousands of children are every 
year victims of their folly. 

1890. The truth is, as Bacon well intimated, a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. Many have the good sense to know 
that we are gradually debilitating ourselves and our families 
by our erroneous practices ; and, in their half knowledge, they 
rush to the opposite extreme. To avoid Scylla, they encounter 
Charybdis. 

1891. Many imbibe the idea of hardening themselves by 
going cold. Thus, at the approach of winter, when the hands 
begin to look blue and the fingers to be benumbed, they refuse 
to put on mittens ; ^ because," say they, '^ if we do, we shall 
want two pairs by January." 

1892. Others refuse to put on their flannels when the blue, 
dark, and homely days of '^ bleak November " arrive, and for 
similar reasons. They wish to harden themselves. They 
know, from sad experience, they are growing tender; and, 
instead of encasing up so early, they are determined, this year, 
to wait a little while, and harden themselves. 

1893. Some of those who fall into this error are not beyond 
the reach, it is hoped, of recaU. They will yet listen to the 
voice of instruction. But there are a few self-styled and self- 
exalted persons, — new lights, it would seem, — whom you can 
no more reach than the poles. It is not with the hope of bene- 
fiting such that I write. My remarks are for those who know 
enough to know and feel their own ignorance. 

1894. No error can be greater or more unfortunate than the 
belief that, if we wear one pair of mittens or socks in Novem- 
ber, when we really need them to keep us warm, we shall need 
two pairs to keep us equally warm in December or January. 
Going habitually cold, I have often said, never hardens us, but 
always makes us tender. In fact, we can far better dispense 
with mittens or wrapper in Janiwy, provided- we keep rea- 

91 
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flonably warm till we become, as it were, well acclimated, than 
in November. 

1895. So trae is this remark, that certain medical gentle- 
men of celebrity have, as an experiment, taken off their flannel 
nnder-K^lothes in Jannarj or February, and gone without them 
the remainder of the winter ; and, according to their report^ 
they have never suffered the least inconvenience from it. 

1896. If, at any time, proper air, exercise, food, drink, 
mental employment, etc., do not keep us from being chilly, we 
should add clothing, — taking care to use the least' possible 
cjuantity which will subserve our purpose. I need not repeat 
tiiat, though momentary chills and heats do not necessarily 
harm us, no one is benefited by the long application of either 
cold or heat, though a few facts may serve to confirm the gen- 
eral doctrine. 

1897. A certain distinguished physician of Boston began his 
medical career in the interior of the State, where the popula- 
tion was sparse, and where he had occasion for riding a long 
distance. One cold night, after visiting a patient, he became 
lost in the woods, and did not find his way out till morning. 
He was nearly frozen ; and, from that day to this, — now 
twenty years, — he has been obliged, in order to be comfort- 
able, to wear about twice as much clothing as before. 

1898. Long before the days of railroads, I had occasion to 
travel one night from Boston toward Hartford. It was the 
last of November, and extremely cold. I was the only passen- 
ger ; the coach was nearly a wreck, and I reached Worcester 
almost frozen. Here I purchased a buffalo skin, and went on 
the rest of the journey quite comfortably. However, I was 
permanently injured. For a year or two my susceptibility to 
cold was unusual ; but I finally recovered my usual hardihood. 

1899. My counsel, in such cases, for the last twenty-five 
years, has been the fbUowing : If you would harden yourself 
against the cold, keep cool during summer; if you would harden 
yourself against heat, keep warm in the winter. It is not a 
lime to talk so zealously about hardening ourselves in the very 
teeth of late autumn and early winter, nor when the great heats 
are staring us full in the face. 

1900. When the cholera came, in 1832, I was asked very 
anxiously by many of the people of Boston, where I then re- 
sided, what ought to be done to prevent the disease. My reply 
was : " You should have asked me this question two years ago; 
#r •Tin at the beginning of life. At this moment, while jou 
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are debilitated by apprehension, sudden changes are by no 
means desirable." 

1901. The same remark, in its essential features, is applica- 
ble to the case before us. We should begin life and continue it 
in obedience to all the known laws of Grod, — the physical, no ' 
less than the intellectual and the moral. We should then suffer 
very little, if any, during the process of acclimation, even in 
this severe and almost barbarous climate. 

1902. When I say that we must keep cool during the hot 
season, if we would be warm during the cold weather, I am 
often met by the inquiry. But how can this be done ? Some 
clothing we must wear to cover us ; and most of us are obliged 
to encounter the great heat, more or less. It is but a small pro* 
portion of our population that is able to stay within doors. 

1903. Yet there is a wide difference, in the first place, be- 
tween wearing the same clothing the year round (1858), and 
wearing very thin clothing — as thin as possible — in the sum- 
mer. Then, in the second place, it is not true, though generally 
supposed to be so, that they who are out of doors in the sum- 
mer suffer most from the great heat ; at least, it is not wholly 
true. The reverse is nearer the truth. 

1904. That it is hotter in the sun than it is in the house, at 
least generally, I do not deny ; but they who are much out of 
doors get used to it. There they breathe a purer air, which ia 
a most essential aid. And then, above all, they perspire more 
freely; and every one knows thkt a constant e^aUtion from 
the surface of the body does a great deal toward keeping ono 
cool. 

1905. Hence, it might almost be laid down as a universal 
rule, that females and the sedentary of our own sex — students, 
writers, mechanics, merchants, etc. — suffer much more from 
heat in sununer, as well as from cold in winter, than they whO| 
like farmers, laborers, and stage-drivers, are nearly all the 
while exposed. The latter are by the former often pitied, 
but their pity might be spared. 

1906. Although it is impossible not to feel the heat more or 
less during summer, yet, if we will but dress properly, and obey 
correctly all the physical and moral laws, and live chiefly — 
both sexes of us — out of doors, we shall not only enjoy our- 
selves better than we now do, but be much better prepared to 
endure the cold of the following winter. 

1907. It is also asked. What will you do with infants? for 
they cannot take care of and judge .for themselves. Of course^ 
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we niQst judge for them. ^ At birth, they feel the heat more 
iotensely thaia we ; and so thej do the cold. This is because 
they have a feeble circulation at first, and of course a feeble 
Titality. They require great care, till they can be in the open 
air like ourselves. I 

1908. It is a most sad mistake of ignorance that leads a few ' 
parents, in this day of reform, to suppose that if little children 
never use much clothing, they will never need it ; and, conse- 
quently, to dress them very thinly in the winter, no less than in 

tiie sununer. This will not harden. When they can run abroad 
and face a good northwest wind, they may be clad more thinly. 

SSCTlOir ZII. — OXJBANLnVESS OF CLOTHmO. 

1909. One thing, in human life, is paradoxical. The vast 
majority of travellers are far more solicitous about their food 
and drink, as they pass along, than their rooms and beds. And 
yet they spend nearly ten times as many hours in sleep as they 
do in mere eating. Is it that they think it of little comparative 
consequence what they take into their lungs twenty times a 
minute, or six hundred times an hour ? Or is it that they do 
not think at all on the subject ? 

1910. In the first place, unless you take the precaution to 
see to the matter yourself, you will often be turned off with a 
most miserable bed, — one that, if everything about it were 
cleanly, would be hardly fit for the domestic animals ! It will 
be rather an apology for a bed than the reality. 

1911. But, secondly, though it may have been a good bed at 
first, it has not been thoroughly shaken up or aired, perhaps, 
for a whole week. Then you sleep, it may be, across more or 
fewer hills and valleys, in miniature ; or else, deeply engulfed 

- Questions. — What mistake is made by the Nootka Indians ? Do 
none but t^e sarages fall into mistakes about hardening ? What is said 
of the dai^rs of a little knowledge ? Can we harden onrselres by going 
cold ? What frequent mistake is made in autumn ? Would it be safer 
to go with scanty clothing in January than in November ? Relate the an- 
ecdotes which are given in illustration of the subject. What is the author's 
eeneral counsel on this subject of hardening ? What is said of prevent- 
mg cholera ? Is the remark applicable to this subject 1 Should we dress • 

as thinly as possible in the summer ? Which suffer most from the heat, 
those who work in the sun or those who work within doors ? Do females 

fenerally suffer as much from extreme cold and heat as males ? Is it 
esirable that we should live more and even work more out of doors ? 
What mistake is often made about young infants ? When should we be- 
gin to harden them by attention to clothmg 1 
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in one central cavity, from which some half a dozen or a dozen 
have already been glad to escape. 

1912. Or, thirdly, perhaps it was made up, as soon as the 
last occupant had left it, without anything more .than a mo- 
mentary airing, and with the clothing as unfit for use as if no 
washing had been done in the house in a whole month. I have 
seen sheets, intended for use, as foul almost as the furniture 
and other fixtures. 

1913. The mystery — the paradox (1909) — is this: how 
it is that people who claim to be decent at home, and who have 
the credit of being so, appear to care little or nothing about the 
condition of their beds and rooms for sleeping, — on which so 
much of health, and even of comfort, depend, — while half 
their conversation and thoughts seem taken up with the inquiry, 
what they are to eat and drink. 

1914. Our wearing apparel and our bed-clothing must have 
attention, or we deserve not to be entrusted with the body which 
they cover. Who does not know how rapidly they become 
loaded with foul air and emanations ; and how well they retain 
both? Most certainly, he who does not, has never removed 
his garments, after wearing them a day or so unchanged ; or 
entered a bedroom in the morning, from which the occupants 
have just escaped, even though they were patterns of excel- 
lence for personal attention and care ; or, finally, is destitute of 
the sense of smell. 

1915. I know it is toilsome to give a due regard to this mat- 
ter. It wiU — it must — take up a considerable share of human 
life. But has not Jeremy Taylor said that " Cleanliness is 
next to godliness ?** We must pay taxes, would we enjoy a free 
gift, — the use of a patrimony at the hands of the great Owner 
of these earthly estates ; nor are the taxes heavy. God is not 
a hard master. 

1916. It is indeed a pity that so much labor should devolve 
on woman. But, while the strict laws of hygiene require that 
she shall wash more than she now does, if we would not require 
her to cook half as much, nor to spend half as much time aa 
she now does on sundry other things which might be mentioned, 
she would be better and happier, and so would the world at 
large, with three-fourths of the labor she now expends on what> 
is called house-keeping; even if the toil of washing were 
doubled. 

1917. Then, there is hope of relief, even here. First, from 
her associate. Toman it belongs — and always did— to do 
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this kind of work ; and I have known a few who did it, either 
from principle or necessity. Secondly, we may, as I think, look 
out for some speedy invention, which, without injury to the tex- 
ture of the fabrics we use, will clean them effectually, at one- 
half, or even one-fourth, the present amount of labor. 

1918. There have already been pretended discoveries, in 
this line ; but they do not as yet amount to much. I see no 
reason why woman should not set her powers of invention at 
work in this direction. Has she no capabilities of invention, 
even of that which is to benefit herself? Or has she never yet 
been properly educated ? 

SECTION Xni.— CHAKOIKG OUR CLOTHING PBBQUEKTLT. 

1919. One of most healthy men I ever knew, made it a 
point to change his clothing so as to meet every considerable 
change of weather. It made little difference, with him, about 
the time of the day, or of the year ; if his present comfort, real 
or imaginary, demanded a change, and if at liberty .to do so, he 
would always be sure to make it. 

1920. I have known him, for example, to rise in the mornings 
feeling languid and cold. Perhaps he had slept badly, or went 
to bed late. In this condition, he dressed himself warmly. 
But, on going out of doors, he would find the weather mild and 
spring-like, and on going into the house would put on lighter 
clothing. Two hours afterward, a chilly east wind would come 
up, and he would put on a thick coat. And then, perhaps, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, his thinnest dress would be in 
requisition. 

1921. Now, every person is not so situated as to be able to 
spare the time for all these changes. Nevertheless, every one 
can come cus near it a$ he can. It is, in its general features, the 
only method of hardening one's self in a proper manner ; or, in 
other words, of becoming properly acclunated. He who ex- 
pects to enjoy the best of health must learn to adapt himself, 

Questions. — Is there, in the world, at least one paradox? What is 
it ? Is man, at the best, an nncleanly animal ? What obvious and every- 
day evidences have we of this ? Must we pay taxes if we would have 
property ? Is it natural in this view to sympathize with woman, — already 
a slave to household labor ? Does she not enslave herself voluntarily, — 
at least, in a small degree ? Might she not cook much less ? Might not 
our sex do the washing? Might not something be invented to save labor 
in this department? Why should not woman mvent somethhig herself? 
Is there not reason to hope th^t she, pr l^ ^jiQciate, will yet bring to 
pMt something for her relief ? 
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in no stinted degree, to the ever-varying changes of an ever* 
varying, not to say treacherous, climate. 

1922. In some parts of the United States, particularly the 
eastern coasts of New England, the actual changes during 
many months of the year are fully as great as are indicated in 
the remarks and statements of a preceding section. I have 
witnessed all, and more than all, which is there implied. I 
have witnessed changes almost as frequent and great in North- 
ern Ohio, and even in Virginia. 

1923. Thus, in Virginia, I have heard frogs peeping in the 
morning of a clear forenoon of February, while the afternoon 
was overcast with thick and dark clouds, and the weather was 
as cold as December. Now, the clothing of the forenoon of 
-such a day would not be at all adapted to the afternoon ; and 
one's own genuine feelings would tell him so. So that I have 
generally regarded it as a safe rule to be governed, in no small 
degree, by our own feelings. 

1924. I do not mean by this, however, that our feelings are 
the ultimate standard of action, from which there can be no 
appeal. I mean, rather, that the feelings are never to be wholly 
neglected or violated. It is with these somewhat as it is with 
the consciousness of right and wrong in moral matters. We 
must never cease to make our appeals to conscience. Still, the 
uUimcUe appeal should be to a higher standard, — for the light of 
revelation may correct and elevate even our conscience ; just 
as the light of hygiene and physiology may convict our con- 
sciences of what is right in regard to temperature. 

1925. There are always to be found cases where our feelings 
cannot govern, at least, without counsel. Thus, suppose a laborer 
rises on a charming May morning, and dresses himself accord- 
ingly ; but is, ere long, overtaken by unexpected cold. He is, 
however, actively engaged ; and, though aware of the change, 
he does not feel it, but works on. Presently, however, he has 
occasion to remit his labor for a time. He does not feel the 
cold at all, because his circulation and respiration and calorific 
powers are excited, and all the tendencies of his physical nature 
are onward. ShaU he obey, implicitly, his feelings, and con- 
tinue in the same dress, or shall he forestall evil by making 
provision against it ? 

1926. Another illustration of the point in consideration, is 
this. We are apt to be more or less feverish toward evening. 
So strong in this febrile tendency, in some individuals, that 
with very moderate exercise they will be quite warm enough, 
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ml this hoar, and will be disinclined to those changes which 
reason and hygiene would direct Is feeling — mere feeling — 
in such a case, to be made the standard of appeal ; or is there 
a higher law to which the perv^erted feeling should itself be 
' amenable ? 

1927. That there are difficulties in the way of doing what 
we know to be right, I have admitted (1877). In the varied 
cooditicms of hionan life, and especially with the present minute 
division of human labor, few can carry about with them a 
whole wardrobe. Still, it is true that most men, even the field 
laborer or the teacher, might have with them an overcoat, or 
the females a shawl. 

1928. And, during the great heats of summer, the ordinary 
or outside garment mi^t be removed for a time. In a medimn 
condition ci temperature it might be replaced. In a' case of 
greater necessity, — a sudden reduction of temperature, or an 
east wind, — the overcoat^ the cloak, or the shawl might be 
used. 

1929. A frequent change of clothing has other advantages, 
besides being one of the appointed means of regulating our 
temperature. It contributes, in one word, to cleanliness, and 
helps the skin to keep up its work, and all parts of the body to 
perform their offices. Cleanly and well aired garments also 
regulate the temperature better — much better — than soiled 
ones. 

1930. Changes of our day clothing for a night dress are also 
desirable. Half a century ago, many had never heard of an 
entire change of clothing for the night Af present, such a 
dress or suit is no uncommon thing, in enlightened society ; and 
should not be uncommon anywhere. Let our day dress, when 
removed, be hung up, piece by piece, and let our night gar- 
ment, in like manner, be hung up, and weU ventilated during 
the day. 

1931. There is even much phOosophy — not to say a little 
physiology — in having separate dresses for various other pur- 
poses. Thus, we may have morning dresses, Sunday dresses, 
etc. Only I would, from moral considerations, be careful not 
to exalt one of these dresses to patrician rank, while another is 
compelled to sink to the low level of plebeianism. Repub- 
licanism, so fashionable — at least in name — everywhere else, 
must not be interdicted in the brotherhood we are now con- 
sidering. 

1932. It may be said that the carrying of these views into 
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practical life would involve too much expense; It is more than 
many can do, in their poverty, it will be said, to procure a 
single suit often enough to keep up with the requirements of 
the fashions. Yet these same people submit to the expense, in 
time and money, of being sick ; and of paying long physicians' 
bills! Nor are they too poor to buy silk and broadcloths* 
Now, which is the cheaper course in the end, that which se- 
cures the rarer but costly suit, with worse health to boot, or 
that which secures less costly suits, in greater yarietjy with 
better health ? 

1933. A second and more specious objection is, that it seems 
like a waste of precious time. Is it, then, no waste of time to 
be compelled to hours and days of lassitude, and nervousness, 
and irritability, and headache, and sore throat ? Is an aggre- 
gate of one or two years of lost time, from ill health, to each 
average individual, less formidable in the eye of the ^ Christian 
economist" than a part of the same aggregate, spent, not at the 
toilet, but iir keeping clean and healtl2ul ? 

1934. There is one more objection. A variety of dresses, 
it is said, will increase the labor of washing. But I doubt 
whether this objection is valid. Clothing does not usually be- 
come so impervious, as it were, to water, when there are a 
variety of dresses, each of which is only worn occasionally, as 
when a smaller number, or a single one, is worn continually* 
But I have discussed this point already (1916). 

1935. A word may be necessary concerning the feet. Not 
a few of our females suffer, most fearfully, by a certain change 
of dress which is as objectionable as these I have been advo- 
cating are commendable. After having spent the day — per- 
haps the week — in their own warm, dry, and highly heated 
rooms, with good substantial shoes and warm socks on, they go 
out to a party, or on a sleigh ride, in shoes and stockings so 
flimsy as to be of little service as a protection. 

1936. In the beginning of the year 1852, when the mercury 
was down to 18® below zero, some forty or fifty young gentle- 
men and ladies went from Elyria to Cleveland, in 0£do, for a 
sleigh ride. They meant to go safely ; but, after all, many of 
the females suffered severely. They returned the next day, — 
a part of them, however, with colds. From the effects of these 
colds several of them have not yet recovered. 

1937. Our transatlantic friends, especially some of those 
who are of the higher ranks, are said to be more careful in 
this matter than their sisters and daughters of this country* 
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They wear thick, stout, and comparative! j coarse shoes, when 
they go out ; and good, firm, woollen socks. They do not ap- 
pear to inquire so anxiously as we, how their articles of dress 
will look, but rather what is right 

1938. And they find their account in it For, though con- 
sumption is nearly as frequent and as fatal in Great Britain 
as it is with us, and is not wholly unknown on the continent^ it 
does not make such havoc with the higher classes of society as 
it does in the United States. Let us not be ashamed to imitate 
what Hygeine bids us observe, and what our own good sense 
should dictate ; but follow the indications of both. 

SBCTIOHXrV. — DAMP CrOTHlWO. 

1939. We hear the continual injunction : Beware of damp 
clothing. But why this caution ? In a warm and Bultry day 
in July, why should not damp clothing be as healthy as it is 
agreeable ? And if our underclothing is perfectly dry, why 
should a wet overcoat be at all injuiious ? Or, if all else be 
dry but gloves and stockings, why should dampness in these 
be of doubtfiil or injurious tendency ? 

1940. That evaporation produces cold, whenever and where- 
ever it takes place, is well known. It does so by reducing free 
caloric to a latent condition, and hj doing it very suddenly. 
Now, the ordinary evaporation of this fluid of perspiration, 
during summer, and indeed at almost all seasons, has much in- 
fluence in keeping the skin cooL But, when damp air comes 
in contact with the skin, it applies to it so closely as to take 
away the caloric still more rapidly, which induces a sensation 
of chilliness. 

1941. It makes very little diflerence whether the dampness 

Questions. — What is said of changing tiie clothing, many times a 
day, to meet the varying circumstances of climate and weather ? Can 
every one do this 1 Is our own climate an exceedingly difficult one to 
live in ? Is Virginia any better 1 Must we not attend to our feelings 
as well as we can ? Is there a higher law than feeling ? What is it ? 
How is it to be known ? What are a few of the cases where feeling alone 
cannot tell us what to do 1 What can nearly everybody do, if they will ? 

What is said of the importance of a special night" dress ? What par- 
ticnlar directions are given respecting its use 1 What is thought of sep- 
arate dresses for other purposes ? What objections are made to these 
views ? What is said of going out in thin shoes ? Relate the anecdote 
of the sleigh-ride near Cleveland. Are our British friends, in this respect, 
wiser than we ? Is it our duty to learn from them, and to go and do like- 
wise? 
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is on our inner or our outer clothing. If there is eyaporatkni,. 
it removes the free calorie in the neighborhood of our skins, if 
not on the surface ; and this, so far as the caloric is concerned, 
leaves a kind of vacuum, which, you know, nature abhors. It 
is the sudden abstraction of heat from the surface, under such 
circumstances as these, that does the mischief. 

1942. We must not sit in damp clothing, as we are very 
justly told. The reason is, that, while the caloric is being ab- 
stracted by evaporation, we are thus adding nothing to make 
up for our loss. Whereas, if, instead of sitting still, we use 
brisk or even moderate and persevering exercise, heat is gen- 
erated and evolved ; and the danger is either wholly or partly 
removed. This danger is greater or less, according to the hour 
of the day, and the particular condition of the system. 

1948. At the middle of the forenoon, the loss of caloric 
near the surface of the body will produce less of chilliness 
than if it were at evening. Then the loss will be greater, and 
the effects more injurious, if the body is debilitated ; whether 
it be by over-exercise or disease. The young or middle-aged 
will resist the depressing tendencies of the dampness better 
than the infant or the octogenarian. 

1944. Damp feet and hands should be avoided, both because 
they are more remote than any other parts from the centre of 
circulation, and because there is a particular but well-known 
sympathy between the ankles and wrists and the cerebral and 
nervous systems. Nevertheless, many a strong and healthy 
individual, in the prime of life, may go with damp feet for a 
time, in the early part of the day, and yet not suffer imme- 
diately. 

1945. Locke, the philosopher, would put "an end to the 
controversy," by accustoming the young to shoes with holes 
in them (1729). But this timely suggestion has not re- 
ceived that attention which the author of an " Essay on the 
Human Understanding " might have expected. It is claimed, 
I know, that the children of the poor, particularly in the coun- 
try, who go nearly half the time with wet or cold feet, are the 
healthiest. But has any one been so discriminating in this 
matter as to be able to tell whether they are healthier on ac- 
count of their habits in this respect, or in spite of them ? 

1946. Damp bed-clothing, particularly damp sheets, seem to 
be the most injurious of all. My own manner of life has led 
me into contact, more than most men, with this source of evil, 
and I havo oflener been a suff«rttr from this cause than from 
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any of the other forms in which dampness is so generally ap- 
plied. Why is this ? 

1947. There is at least one strong and obvious reason. It 
has been seen (1792) that we are cooler, at the same external 
temperature, while we sleep than while we are awake. Con- 
sequently the abstraction of caloric during the evaporation 
of the moisture, in the bed-dothing, would be likely, in the 
same proportion, to reduce the temperature of the sur&ce so 
low as to invite disease, when it ought to repel it. Hence, no 
doubt, many of our colds, as well as a share of our oonsiunp- 
tions. 

■BCTIOX XT. — WBAFPIKG T7P THB FACB AlTD NXCK. 

1948. What custom is more prevalent among us than that 
of wrapping up the neck, and even the face, when we go out 
in very cold weather? And yet it is not easy to say how this 
custom originated ; nor to speak of it in terms of sufficient 
severity. For if, among the erroneous customs of modem 
times, any can be found more diametrically opposed to the plain 
laws of Physiology and Hygeine, I am not yet made acquainted 
with them. 

1949. These remarks more particularly apply to the custom 
of tying something about the nose and face. We thus embar- 
rass, not to say obstruct, the movements of the organs of two 
or diree of the more important of the senses. With a large 
amount of flannel or fur about the neck and face, so as barely 
to leave the eyes uncovered, who can hear or smell ? 

1950. There may, indeed, be found a few children, of larger 
or smaller growth, to whom, as regards their digestive powers, 
it might be advantageous to have their instruments of taste 
fettered for a considerable portion of each twenty-four hours. 
But it should be remembered that I am not just now inveighing 
against the custom of eating between our meab. 

1951. The strongest objection to covering- the nose and face 

QuESTiOKB.— What phjBiological reasons can be given for the com- 
mon direction to avoid damp clothing ? Does it make much difference 
whether the dampness is external or internal? Why is it specially wrong 
to sit in damp clothing ? What circumstances may diminish or increase 
the danger ? What is said of dampness, applied to the hands and feet? 
What has Mr. Locke said ? Has his advice been much followed ? What 
is said of children in the country who have been habituated to wet and 
cold feet t Are we to avoid damp sheets with particular solicitude t For 
what reason ? 
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when we go out, is, that it defeats the very purpose it is de- 
signed to secure. In thus bundling our persons, as a defence 
against the cold, by bandages of any sort which obstruct our 
breathing, we only render ourselves the colder in the end. The 
effects, to the superficial observer, are deceptive. 

1952. That there are individuals, with diseased lungs, to 
whom the respirator^ or perhaps even the common comfortable 
or muffler, is at times more needful than pure air, and to whom 
a little warmth of the cold air, before it is allowed to enter the 
lungs, may be more important than purity of this fluid, is doubt- 
less true. But I am writing for those who are supposed to be 
healthy, and under the impression that preyention, as far as it 
can be applied, is better than cure. 

1953. We have clearly seen (1366) that^ the lower the tem- 
perature of the air, provided it does not give us actual pain or 
make us shiver, the better is it for the lungs, because we thus 
bring more oxygen to their almost innumerable cavities and 
cells to operate upon the chyle and blood. We have also seen 
that the denser the air is, by reason of cold, and the more freely 
it passes into and_fix>m the lungs, the warmer we are. Why, 
then, should we take all the pains we can, when we go out, to 
render ourselves uncomfortable ? 

1954. There can be little doubt that they who muffle the 
face the least are the most comfortable, as regards temperature, 
and, other things being equal, and taking one year with another, 
the most free from colds. They who are so very cautious about 
inhaling a breath of air below zero, are the very individuals to 
suffer £rom colds, throat complaints, ear-ache, weak or inflamed 
eyes, rheumatisms, lung complaints, and especially pulmonary 
consumption. In spite of all their cautions, they will now and 
then be exposed ; and, when they are so, they are pretty sure to 
suffer. 

1955. After long speaking, during a winter evening, es- 
pecially when the weather is very cold, and we are about to 
go out into the open air, it may bie well enough to turn up the 
collar of our outer garment. Wrapping the neck loosely is 
somewhat different from wrapping the nose and mouth ; though 
even this, unless we are going to be out in a wagon or sleigh, ia 
seldom demanded. Walking or running is preferable. 

1956. The custom of wearing the beard long, has, within a 
few years, been gaining ground among us-; and has had at least 
one good effect. In the belief that it is a protection against 

82 
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colds, broochitis, and pulmonary affections, the muffler has often 
been omitted; and, on the whole, it would seem that fewer 
colds and sore throats have existed. Such, at least, is the tes- 
timony of those who suppose they have been benefited. 

1957. It is, however, quite doubtful, to say the least of it, 
whether the favorable change is attributable to the beard so 
much as to our faith in it, and to the disuse of comfortables and 
•ther mufflers. It is certainly better to go with the neck bare, 
as is done in one-half or two-diirds of the world, than to clothe 
the neck and face and chest too warmly. Were the occasional 
muffler or comfortable useful, the habitual one would not be. 

1958. Having been exposed for two or three months of a 
cold autumn and winter, some ten or twelve years ago, to the 
dense atmosphere of the interior of Maine, without muffler or 
comfortable, I became suddenly prostrated, as if exhausted by 
excess of oxygen. As soon as I was able, I proceeded to Sand- 
wich on Cape Cod, where I was persuaded to use a comfortable. 
Though the air was moister and milder, yet it was very change- 
able. 

1959. A comfortable was accordingly procured, and put on, 
and worn. But, alas for the uncertainty of all human things ! 
the wind, in a couple of hours, blew away my protection, — 
60 at least I supposed, for I have never seen it since. It was 
the first and last article of the kind I have ever used ; and, in 
my more advanced years, I shall not be likely hereafter to re- 
sort to it 

1960. My custom is, to wear as little clothing as I can, in 
cold weather, and yet not be permanently chilly. When I go 
out, fully sure of being able to walk or exercise in some way 
all the while I am exposed, I want no additional clothing in the 
severest weather ; but, to meet all possibly recurring dangers, I 
usually take an overcoat. 

QuBSTiOHS. — Is the custom of wrapping up the face and mouth, when 
we go out, objectionable ? Why so ? Which is the strongest objection 
of ul ? May not certain diseased persons be exceptions to the general 
rule ? Is it not, almost always better to breathe the pure and cold air ? 
Do they who wrap up so carefully have more or fewer colds and other 
diseases on account of it ? What may be needful, after long speaking ? 
What is said of wearing the beard long ? Relate the anecdote of me 
author's experience. What are his present habits ? What does he say in 
particular about redeeming the time* 



CHAPTER IX. — THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

SECTION I. — OEinCSAL JlCOOUNT OF THB NBBTOITS BTSTBIC. 

1961. The Nervous STStem, in man, is naturally divisible 
into five parts. 1. The Bbaik. 2. The branches or Nerves 
of the Br^in. 3. The Spinal Cobd, or marrow. 4. The 
branches or Nerves of the Spinal Cord. 5. The great Sympa- 
thetic nerve. But these, too, most of them, have their sub- 
divisions. 

1962. The Braik is divided by a membrane into two halves 
or hemispheres; which exactly correspond with each other, 
and are connected at the base. Then it is also divided into 
the ctrebrum^ or larger brain, lying above and filling almost the 
whole cranium ; and the cerebellum, or little brain, lying behind 
and below. At the bottom of the cerebrum is a mass of sub- 
stance called the medulla oMongcUa. 

1963. The Spinal Cord is a projection or extension of 
the brain along a hollow in the backbone. Its substance is 
very much like that of the brain itself; and, like the latter, too, 
it is covered over with a strong and tough membrane. The 
Nerves are properly branches of the brain and spinal cord. 
Nine pairs of these proceed from the brain within the cranium, 
and thirty from the spine. 

1964. The great Sympathetic Nerve has connected 
with it a great number of ganglions or knots ; or, as some have 
called them, Uule brains. It lies along near the spine in the 
back part of the abdomen. Sometimes it has been regarded as 
an independent portion of the nervous system ; yet it is not 
wholly disconnected from the other parts or portions. 

1965. The nerves that proceed from the spine are of two 
kinds. One carries out the vital or nervous energy, as it is 
called, which the brain manufactures, to the locomotive powers, 
everywhere ; the other kind communicates intelligence to the 
brain. The former are called nerves of motion ; the. latter, 
nerves of sensation. 

1966. The brain is inclosed in the skull ; the spinal cord, as 
we have seen, in the spine ; and the sympathetic nerve and its 
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ganglions, in the trunk and neck. The nerves, both of the 
brain and the spine, are extensively and minutely distributed 
to all parts of the body. They are white. They divide and 
subdivide, like the branches of a tree, till they become so small 
as to be seen only by the microscope, and are lost in the substance 
of the body. 

SECTION II. — USB OF THE BRAIN AND NEKVES. 

1967. The brain is, in some way not wholly understood, the 
organ or instrument of the mind. In view of its wonderful 
structure and properties, some have regarded it as almost mind 
itself ; but we have quite too many proofs on hand to admit of 
a doubt that, though the mind acts through the medium of the 
brain, it has of itself an independent, and, to some extent, a 
separate existence. 

1968. But the brain is the seat or centre, as it were, of the 
mind. I do not say, positively, that there is not mind or intel- 
lect wherever there are nerves ; but we do not seem to have 
any proof of it In any case, there is mind or intellect at this 
great centre, — the brain. Or, if we regard the nervous sys- 
tem, generally, as an intelligent province, here is its capital 

1969. In general, too, the brain has been considered as the 
seat of the passions and moral feelings ; though some have 
regarded these last as more particularly and directly connected 
with, or dependent upon, the great sympathetic. Consciousness, 
by most, is also supposed to have its centre in the brain and 
nervous system. 

1970. The brain, though a soil mass, is yet in three lobes or 
portions, on each side. They are called die anterior, middle, 
and posterior lobes. Cuvier and many of the physiologists 
regai^ the anterior lobe as the seat of the intellectual faculties,— 
thinking, memory, will, etc The animal propensities are gen- 
erally assigned to the cerebellum, or little brain, or to that of the 
great sympathetic. 

1971. Then, once more, the brain is believed to be the 
chief source of what we call vitality or vital energy, or some- 
times nervous energy. This nervous energy is a commodity 

Questions. — Of how many grand divisions or parts does the nervoas 
BTStem in general consist ? Are most of these subdivided ? What are 
the subdivisions of the brain called ? What subdivision of the nerves 1 
What division is sometimes made of the great sympathetic nerve? 
Where is the brain situated ? How many branches has it ? How many 
has the spinal cord ? Pow are the latter djatriboted 1 
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in very large demand in the system. Even if the ganglions 
connected with the sympathetic nerve should be found to have 
something to do in this work, it would still devolve on the brain 
to take the lead. 

1972. There is, I grant, a great variety of opinion about 
the uses or offices of the brain ; but it has been my aim, in the 
foregoing paragraphs, to mention only those things concerning 
which nearly all are agreed, leaving the doubtful points to other 
writers, and to more extensive students and readers. 

SECTION III. — BELATIONS OF THE BRAIN. 

1973. The brain is, in the first place, an overseer or super- 
visor of the whole system. Nothing can go on without its 
consent, as it were, or hardly without its aid. Or, to use a 
nautical phrase, it is the great helmsman of the vessel. It is, 
as Dr. Jarvis has well said, the '^ presiding genius over all the 
powers and actions of life." 

1974. And why should it not be so ? It has a hold upon all 
its parts. So minutely does it ramify or divide everywhere, by 
means of its own nine pairs of special nerves, and the spinal 
cord and its thirty pairs of more general ones, aided by the 
great sympathetic system, that it has a channel of communica- 
tion, through which, quick as lightning, it can reach and control 
the smaUest and remotest atom or fibre of the whole. 

1975. Dr. Jarvis has made another comparison stLQ more 
striking than the former. The brain is, as it were, a string of 
bells belonging to the rooms in a hotel ; and the nerves are the 
wires that connect with them. When the occupant of a room, 
say No. 50, wants anything, he pulls his wire ; and the servant^ 
who watches the bell, knows to which room it belongs, and at- 
tends to the wants of; the occupant. .; He knows, in the case 
above, that it belongs to No. 50, and to no other. 

1976. I have said that the brain, by means of its nerves,— 

Questions. — Of what part of man is the brain the organ ? Is mind 
the result, or child, so to speak, of matter, or has it a separate, independ- 
ent existence ? Of what is the brain the seat ? Is mind to be found any- 
where else except in the brain? What do some think of the passions and 
moral feelings ? What of consciousness ? What is meant by the lobes of 
the brain ? How many are there ? With which of these haye the intel- 
lectual faculties generally been supposed to be connected 1 To which of the 
great divisions of the nervous system have the propensities usually been 
referred ? Is the brain the great manufacturer of what we call vital or 
nei-vous enei^ ? Is this a commodity in large demand in the journey of 
human life ? 

S2« 
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the wires, — has a commnniisatioxi with all parts of the human 
body. Could all the rest of the system but the brain and 
nerves be destroyed, and these remain in perfection, they would 
be an almost solid mass of human size and shape, except the 
very features. You cannot touch a part of the system as large 
as a pin's head, unless it should be the most solid bones, liga- 
ments, or cartilages, without hitting one or more of the branches 
of the brain or the spinal marrow. 

1977. Is it strange, then, that the brain should be a kind of 
presiding genius ? Is it strange, if it should be seen that it 
has intimate relations with every part of this wondrous frame ? 
Such relations it has, most unquestionably ; as has again and 
again been demonstrated. I will advert briefly to some of 
them ; though future sections will explain the matter more fully. 

1978. There is a relation, most intimate, between the brain 
and the stomach. If the latter could be separated from the 
former without deranging the other parts, still, the separation 
would be a most fataL one to everything like digesticm. We 
might eat food ever so nutritive, yet we could never be nour- 
ished by it No healthy chyme, or chyle, or blood, could be 
manufactured. 

1979. There is a most intimate relation between the brain 
and the lungs. The air received into these important organs 
may be ever so pure and ever so abundant, and yet, without 
that energy which it belongs to the '^ presiding genius" to im- 
part, it could be little better for the system than so much smoke 
or choke-damp. The lungs are as dependent on the cerebral 
centre for a due quantum of nervous energy as the stomach. 

1980. The heart could not beat, nor the blood circulate five 
minute^ if it were isolated from all cerebral influence. Strong 
as the heart, seems to be, — so strong as to impel the blood with 
a force that has sometimes been estimated as high as many 
hundred pounds, — it would grow weak and become palsied, 
without a constant stream, so to call it, of nervous energy sent 
down to it 

1981. Nor would the muscular or bony system fare better. 
The great doctrine, already in substance often quoted, that, if 
one member of the human system suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, and if one member rejoices, all the members rejoice 
with it, is applicable here in its fullest and strongest teims. 
And so of all the organism and functions of the body. The 
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brain has a relation, more or less intimate, with every living 
particle. 

SECT. lY. — THIS BRAIN AND NERVOUS BTSTBM MUST HATE EXERCISE. 

1982. '*The brain/' says Dr. Andrew Combe, "being an 
organized part, is subject, so far as regards its exercise, to pre- 
cisely the same laws as the other organs of the body. If it be 
doomed to inactivity, its Amotions languish, and its health de- 
cays. If it be duly exercised, after regular intervals of repose, 
its functions acquire readiness and strength. And lastly, if it 
be overtasked, either in the force or duration of its activity, its 
functions become impaired, and irritability and disease take the 
place of health and vigor." 

1983. But what Dr. Combe says of the brain, in general, 
meaning, as I suppose he does, the whole nervous system, ia 
equally true of every part of that system. The cerebellum, or 
little brain, needs exercise, as well as the cerebrum, or larger, 
upper portion. The spinal marrow, too, comes under the same 
law, and so do the nerves ; not only those of motion, but those 
of sensation. 

1984. It will not answer the purpose to throw all the exeiv 
cise on any one part or portion of tins extended and influential 
system, to the neglect of all or any of the others. The cere- 
brum cannot, with entire safety, as regards the health, perform 
the work which Nature has assigned to the cerebellum, or the 
great sympathetic nerve. All tlM9 parts have their own work 
assigned diem, and they should not be excused from its per- 
formance. 

1985. If it be true — of which as I suppose there can be 
little doubt — that the cerebrum, or upper brain, is the seat of 
the intellectual faculties, then it can never be in accordance 
with the laws of health in this great nervous system to sit still, 
and use the cerebral portion exclusively, and n^lect to make 
any use of the spinal marrow. Yet how many there are, who, 

Questions. — What is the first or general office of the brain ? What 
does Dr. Jarvis call it ? Does its supervision extend to every fibre of the 
system ? What very striking comparison has been sometimes made to 
show what offices the brain performs ? Are the nerves divided and sub- 
divided, almost to infinitude ? Can you insert the point of the finest nee- 
dle into any part of the body, without hitting one or more of them 1 Is it 
strange that the brain should have numerous relations ? What is said of 
the connection between the presiding genius of the system and the stomach ? 
What between it and the lungs ? What between it and the heart ? Is 
there a relation between it and the locomottve system ) 
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either at their employments or their studies, — or perchance in 
their indolence, — leave the spinal cord almost without action 
of any kind, day after day, if not year after year. 

1986. And then, as we have seen, there are two kinds of 
offices assigned to the nerves. Now, if one of these ofSices is 
duly performed and the other is neglected, must not the whole 
system suficr ? Yet how frequent is this abuse. How many 
neglect to use the nerves of communication almost altogether, 
while the nerves of sensation or reception are as continuaUy 
put in requisition. 

1987. Again, too, either the cerebellum or the great sympa- 
thetic nerve is supposed — and I think justly — to be the seat 
of the affections, passions, and propensities. Now, if a person 
gives himself up, in an undue degree, to the appetites and pas- 
sions, and scarcely calls into activity those parts of the great 
nervous system which are the seat of intellect, properly so 
called, what is to be expected but the dwarfing of that intellect^ 
and the inordinate growth, by cultivation, of &e lower propen- 
sities? 

1988. The nerves of motion, finally, may be too much nsed, 
as well as too little. In this case, the whole mind would be 
dwarfed, even the cerebellum. It often happens, however, that, 
along with a good deal of muscular exercise, to call into activity 
the nerves of motion, there is also much feeding of the appe- 
tites and passions, — so that the muscular activity does not pro- 
duce what would otherwise be its legitimate rescdts. 

1989. The great doctrine designed to be impressed in this 
section is, that the general rule, that action is Heaven's first 
law, is applicable to the brain and nervous system, as well as 
to all other parts and organs ; that all its divisions and subdi- 
visions must have a due proportion of exercise, or not only 
themselves must suffer in their individual offices, but the whole 
must suffer as a system. 

SECTION V. — PREICATUSB DEVELOPMENT. 

1990. No error, connected with the subject of the present 
chapter, is more frequent, or pregnant with worse consequences. 

Questions. — Is the great nerroas system subject to the same law, 
with regard to exercise, as the rest of the human organism ? In order to 
have the whole system duly exercised, must all its parts or portions bo 
exercised ? Are all parts made, so to speak, to be working men ? What 
Ulustratioiu of the prmciple are given ? 
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than that of the premature exdtement and development of the 
nervous system ; particularlj the brain and the nerves of sen- 
sation. 

1991. Some twenty-five years ago, certain movements in the 
world of education brought infant schools into notice. The idea 
was then rather new in the United States. They speedily be- 
came a species of hobby. They were thought^ by many a good 
man, to be the favored latter-day instrumentality. They would, 
it was believed, regenerate the world. 

1992. In this state of the public mind, just awakened as it 
was from sleep, and directed to a new subject, it was not strange 
that the press should teem with accounts of precocious children, 
•— precocious both as regards intellect and piety. It was not 
strange that the public eye should be better filled with its Na* 
than W. Dickermans, John Mooney Meads, and Charles L. 
Winslows, — victims, rather than examples, of early wisdom and 
excellence, — than with the plain, weU-balanced child, who gave 
no evidence of anything but good health, and common sense, 
and strict conscientiousness. 

1993. Nor is it strange that the fruits of this fair but for* 
bidden tree should have awe-struck a whole nation ; nor that 
the generation which came up, under such infiuences, should, 
twenty years afterward, be ready to surrender its whole direc- 
tion and all its rights to those who, though they might never 
have been in infant schools themselves, were yet supposed to 
be intellectual prodigies. 

1994. But that day of precocity — of hot-house mental and 
spiritual culture — of worshipping prematurity-^ is at length 
passing by ; so, at least, we may reasonably hope. The world 
is coming to learn that, not only does all this precocity injure 
the bram and nervous system, but the whole man. A prodigy 
in literature, at twenty years of age, whether delivering his 
valedictory in a college haU, or already holding forth in the 
pulpit or at the bar, is seen to be a calamity and not a blessing. 

1995. And yet, though passing by, as we may hope, the 
infiuences of the mania for precocity-worship are not yet quite 
padt. There are still too many who make their children pass 
through the fire to please this Moloch. Multitudes are still 
hastened, by every possible excitement, in school and in family, 
to what is believed by many can " come a day too late " — the 
world's applause, especially its gold and golden pleasures. 

1996. A few years since, a minister of the gospel, not yet 
twenty-three years of age, might have he&x seen and heard^ in 
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the heart of New England, whose history would aptly illas- 
trate our principles. He had graduated, at eighteen, with the 
highest honors of Yale college ; he had studied theology till 
twenty; became duly licensed, settled in the ministry, and 
married at twenty-one ; was committing well-written sermons 
to memory, and delivering them with the highest approbation, 
at twenty-two ; and now, before twenly-three, was a confirmed 
dyspeptic, sinking to rise no more I 

1997. But this is a miniature history, which, in all its essen- 
tials, though with ever-yaiying particulars, will apply to thou- 
sands now at different points and stations of the same precocious 
road. It will, in particular, apply to the conscientious, and, not 
nnfrequently, to the philanthropic Some of our very wor- 
thiest men in the United States are more or less of this de- 
scription. 

1998. They begin life with that scrofulous and nervous tem- 
perament, which, while it unfits them for strong muscular 
efibrts, at the same time disposes them to read and perhaps to 
think ; though in general they read too hastily to admit of 
much thinking, except in a very superficial manner. 

1999. The parents, not aware that these very circumstances 
create a necessity, most imperious, for exercising the muscles, 
were it only for the sake of invigorating the already too active 
brain and nervous system, not only encourage their natural 
tendencies, but actually stimulate them by various forms of 
reward. They are at least put to learning, as the phrase is ; 
and kept at it. At an early age they are fitted for college. 

2000. At college they are prompted by emulation, and 
usually by conscientiousness. Their health, at first feeble, soon 
becomes still more so. Perhaps they contract the habit of 
smoking tobacco, to say nothing of other habits which draw 
largely upon the brain. They are through college at eighteen, 
and with flying colors; but their diseased tendencies have 
increased. 

2001. But they must do something in the world, they think ; 
and, since manual labor is generally deemed less reputable and 
even less useful than some other callings, they frequently fall 
into the ranks of the ministry, and perish under an attempt to 
fulfil the combined duties of preacher, pastor, and head of a 
family, before they are as old as our Saviour was when he 
began his ministry. 

2002. There is ample time for educating a scrofulous boy, 
who is not bom with a greater load of d^ease than usually 
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falls to tbe human lot, in such a manner as to give him a good 
. physical constitution, no less than a good intellectual and moral 
one. In the best days of our race, when the young had the 
greatest degree of hardihood of constitution, the age of twenty- 
nine or thirty was quite early enough for entering on the 
responsibilities of life. 

2003. At present, we are hurried on to a species of physical 
maturity that renders us less fit for the work of life at that age 
than formerly ; and yet, we enter upon our work sooner and 
sooner in each successive generation, and with greater and 
greater responsibilities. 

2004. An entire revolution in the public mind on this sub- 
ject is demanded ; or our race must soon fall into a condition 
which, though it may be a little short of absolute extinction, 
will be in some respects worse. A world peopled with ten 
times or a hundred times its present population, and yet a 
world of imbeciles, — who would not be ready to prefer the 
utter extinction of the race ? Who would not prefer the new 
heaven and new earth, wherein dweUeth righteousness ? 

SBCTION VI. — EXCESSIVE USB OF THE BBAIN. 

2005. Excessive application of the mind, at any age, — even 
though it should not be begun in precocity, — is in the end 
deeply injurious, not only to the mental apparatus and faculties 
themselves, but, through its relations already mentioned (1973- 
1981), to every important organ of the system ; and not unfre- 
quently impairs the health for life. 

2006. One of the most striking cases of suffering from ex- 
cessive use of the mental apparatus, is that of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, when he was employed in making some of his great 
chemical discoveries. He frequently rose in the morning to 
pursue his studies before any other person in his establishment 
had risen, and was always and invariably a very early riser ; 
and yet he " commonly continued in his study tiU three or four 

Questions. — Is premature development of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem a great and growing evil? What gave a strong impulse to this, 
twenty years ago ? Has the worship of mental prodigies entirely ceased ? 
To what unhappy influences are multitudes, even now, subjected ? What 
are strong evidences of this fact ? Belate the anecdote I have given of a 
precocious minister. What mistaken course of education prevails ? Might 
our scrofulous boys be so educated as to be usefol 1 Is not thirty years of 
age quite young enough to enter upon the responsibilities of lifo ? Is a 
great reform in this matter most imperativel j d«n«ided ? 
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&do€k next movmngP It is true tbat he spent a considerable 
time at dinner, where he was not always as temperate as he 
should have heen ; stilly the great tax he imposed was on hk 
brain. 

2007. The result was such as might have been expected. 
He broke down under a severe fever, which, with the conse- 
quent debility, confined him to the house about three months. 
Davj, himselS^ ascribed his illness to contagion ; but his j^ jsi* 
oians — two very eminent men—' said there was no ground for 
tikis opinion, but that it ^was evidently the effect of fatigue 
and an over-excited brain." 

2008. Sir Walter Scott is another instance of the same kind. 
^In the prime of life, his literary labors were immense ; and, 
as his constitution was naturally good, he bore the cerebral pres- 
sure for a time very welL" But, because ^ sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily," and his drcumstanoes 
compelled him to continue his severe labors into the very ««- 
fines of age, he persisted till he became weak and irritable, and 
perished by the very brain which had so long been his friend 
and supporter. 

2009. '< The distinguished Dr. Boerhaave," says Combe, in 
his work on health and mental education, ^ afler a Icmg period 
of intense thinking, which sometimes encroached upon the 
hours of sleep, suffered for six weeks from excitement of 
the bnun, bordering on madness, and characterized by that 
irritability and ind^erence to ordinary interests which so often 
appear as the harbingers of insanity." 

2010. Sir Isaac Newton's case differs a little from either of 
die former, inasmuch as he was more temperate than Davy and 
Scott, especially when he was prosecuting his severer studies. 
Yet it is very well ascertained that even " his mind was for a 
time disordered by excessive application, and there is reason 
to believe that he never altogether recovered from the shock." 

2011. Such facts as these might be multiplied, almost indefi- 
nitely ; but I will only add the case of Weber, the musical com- 
poser. ^ He continued deeply engaged in his labors," says the 
historian, *^ long after his health was undermiaed ; and, even 
when the hand of death pressed upon him, his avocations bore 
so heavily that he could not help exclaiming, 'Would that I 
were a tailor, for then I should have a Sunday's holiday ! ' " 

2012. It is frequently thought that when great men, or any 
•thersy perish in somewhat advanced life, it ia owing to the fact 
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that thej tffere thus advanced, and could not endure what ihej 
might have endured in earlier life. 

2013. Something g£ this may he true ; hut it is also to he 
remembered that there is such a thing as accumulated tenden- 
cies. It is as if the consequences of transgression against the 
organism were allowed to heap up for a time, till, like sup- 
pressed lava, thej burst forth, scattering desolation eyerywhere 
around. 

2014 Let not anything I hare said be c(»stnied into a 
license to labor exoessiTely, in advanced life, or in an enfee- 
bled or fatigued condition. The brain should never be much 
worked in these circumstances. It should seldom be used con- 
tinuously when we are at what phyudogists call the bottom of 
our c(mdition. The same amount of dOTort in these dreum- 
stanoes will do much more in the way of destrojdng us, than at 
any other time. This working at the bottom of our condition 
is, howeveri in fashionable life, a great and growing eviL* 

SBCTiogr vn.*— ZHTLUSiroB of fkbio]>ioitt on tbs bbaht. 

2015. The bram will submit itself, on occasions, to what is 
sometimes called the law of periodicity. Thus, it is said of 
one of our great poets, that his mental machinery would operate 
best about the time of the vernal equinox. But, to speak of 
'shorter periods, many — perhaps most — can work best in the 
morning, while not a few can do nothing, or almost nothing, till 
everybody else has retired to rest. 

2016. There was a time, in my own early history, when ten 
o'clock at night brought with it the strong desire for mental 
application, and some of my best efforts were made between 
ten and two ! But I saw my error, and reversed my habit of 

QuEflTioirs. — Isexoessiye mental application, at any age, deeply in- 
jurious ? Are its evil .inflnenoee confined to the brain and nervous sys- 
tem 1 Does it sometimes prodnce effects as lasting as life 1 What stak- 
ing cases of this kind are presented in detail? Will you mention, 
piraculsErly, the case of Sir Homphrej Dayjl Has mere age as much 
mfluence m onfittinff the brain for continuous effort, as has sometimes 
been supposed ? What is said of the law of accumulation 1 What of 
working the brain idien we are at the bottom of our condition 1 

* It It itevQ^ too muoh to sar, that m Mrre oilndtM and Satan at the top of oujr 
•onditloii, and Qod and maaldiid at the bottom. Vor wo xlse to «at, drink, and maka 
flaIli,or buy, aad Mil, aad gtt gain; and it ia onlj ivben wa aia fozigtd,— fated, -^fli^ 
tigued with Mlf'iroEBbip and Satan-wonhip, that m antor with th* vfttft of our < 
fns upon tha Mniaa of God and humanitf . 
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tanung night into day. Others, however, hare not been fiir- 
tunate in making a retreat, ere tbej have suffered. 

2017. Dr. Channing, late of Boston, used to saj, that to be 
in anj respect under the law of habit was to be a slave. But 
I should rejoice in such a slavery to habit that certain well- 
selected hours of the day would bring with them not only an 
increased aptitude for mental labor, but also increased power. 

2018. And yet such a habit is not very difficult to establish. 
The law of association may be enlisted in our aid. We have 
but to take our place at the work we have assigned ourselves 
from day to day, at the same hour, and we shsSl at last find 
ourselves entering upon it without the least difficulty, and pur- 
suing it with increased alacrity, pleasure, and success. 

2019. AU diseases of the brain, it is said, have a tendency 
to observe regular periods : why should it not be so with healthy 
habits? We observe the power of habit, too, in the case 
of the musician, or the dancer. The fingers and feet, by long 
habit, come to move with less fatigue, and, as it were, without 
effort Why should not frequent repetition produce the same 
effect in regard to our mental labor? Most undeniably it is 
so. 

2020. In truth, the tendency to periodical and associated ac- 
tivity sometimes becomes so great, as Dr. Combe has well assured 
us, that when our study hour arrives we can almost unconsciously 
go on with our labors ; and this, too, without much fatigue, and 
with increase of fadlity and certainty in a similar proportion. 

2021. It is related of Silvio Pellico, that when first impris- 
oned he was allowed a copy of Dante and the Bible. He used 
to conunit a canto of the former to memory every day, till, as 
he assures us, the exercise became at last so mechanical that 
^ it ceased to afford any interruption to the melancholy train of 
thought ! " This anecdote sufficiently illustrates our subject 

BKOTIOM VIII. — ONB TRIKO AT A Tin. 

2024. Not only will the brain work better, but in a more 
healthy manner, by forming the habit of doing one thing at a 
time. Indeed, it seems to be a general law of the animal # 

Questions. — Will the brain, on occasions, both in health and disease, 
•nbmit to the law of periodicity ? What anecdote is related of the author f 
What has Dr. Channing said of the influence of habit 1 How shall a habit 
of this kind be formed? What has Dr. Combe said of the power of 
periodical and associated activity ? Belatt &e anecdote of SUyIo PcUico. 
What d«M thii aaecdott teach iu ? 
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economy, — to which, however, I grant there are some excep- 
tions, — that two classes of functions cannot be called into vigor- 
ous action at a time, without injury to our well-being. 

2025. The celebrated President Dwight, of Yale College, 
was accustomed to attend to two or three different trains of 
thought at the same time. Thus, he would dictate to two 
amanuenses, on different subjects ; and occasionallj hear a third 
person read history, or biography, or even science, with such 
faithfulness as afforded the most undoubted evidence of his 
ability to perform all he professed. 

2026. It is quite another thing to do this, and to do it un- 
injured. Dr. Dwight did not live out all his days, in a physio- 
logical sense. How much this and kindred errors had to do 
with such a result, is not easy to say at this distance ; nor 
would it have been easy, had we been his contemporaries. 
Various, and sometimes numerous, influences combine in these 
cases. 

2027. It must be observed, here, says the excellent author 
from whose work on Health and Mental Education I have 
quoted before, that the bad effects of immediate exertion ^ may 
show themselves only at the end of months or years, when the 
influence has, as it were, accumulated by repetition." 

2028. ^ Although, therefore, the system possesses a certain 
power of resistance, and many persons seem to escape, even for 
years, it cannot be doubted that opposition to the law of nature 
will eventually prove injurious." It is even better, in the end, 
and more coifformable to nature, to do but one thing at a time, 
whenever and wherever we have it in our power to exercise 
the right of choice. 

SECTION IX. — XUSOULAB BXBBOIBB: ITS nrFLUBNOB ON THE BEA.IH. 

2029. ^ When thought shall need no brain, and nearly four 
hundred oi^ans of motion shall cease to constitute the principal 
portion of the human body, then may the student dispense 
with muscular exertion." Such is the language of a Report 
on Manual Labor connected with Study, made nearly a quarter 
of a century ago ; and, most unhappily, as well adapted to the 
condition of society now as it was then. 

Questions. — Whj is it best to do onlj one thing at a timel Do 
mat and good men sometimes violate this nde ? Are we quite snre they 
do it with impnnity ? Does not punishment sometimes come a long timo 
after the tnmsgresuonf Csn this idea be too ofteBrq)eatedt 
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3030. I do Bol know how soon a union between manna! 
labor and maatal exercise will be effected, bat of one thing I 
am well assured, which is, that such a union must one day be 
Becured as the only method of keeping together what Grod 
originally joined, and has never divorced — &e ^ sound mind * 
and the ^ sound body.'' 

3031. It may be difficult, I grant, to pursue studv, persever- 
ingly, on the condition that three or four hours of hard, or at 
least active, exercise shall be perfonned every day in the open 
air ; but never will the professicms, as they are called, — more 
especially the clerical profession, — ftiM their missicm, till this 
blissftil union ia consummated. Most devoutly, therefore, 
should every good man pray and labor and labor and pray 
that God will hasten it, in hia time. 

2032. Such a union would double Hie efficiency of the clergy 
in ten years, and triple it in twenty. It would more than 
quadruple their value in the next generation. It would also 
do much lor all, of both sexes, who attend school ; skiee all 
our schools should include the condition of three or four hours 
active ^Bployment of the muscular system, either at healthful 
labor or amusem^t. 

2033. One-fourth-^peihi^ one*1hird-- K)f our students in 
the United States ave at this moment scrofnloQs. The pro- 
portion of theological students who are thus affected is greater 
than even one-third. Now, there is-^^-there can be — nothing 

00 well adapted to meet this great and growing evil as well- 
directed manual labor, peilormed chiefly, if not whdly, in ih& 
open air* 

2034. That three or four hours of active exercise will not 
only keep all our young men and women in health, while they 
are driven throng a pnotsacted coume of sl^dy, in the neg- 
lect of the other laws of health,, some of which are equally 
Important and imperative with those which pertain to the due. 
exercise of the muscular system^ is not pretended. But that 
the due exercise of the muscles can never be safely overlooked 
as long as we have brains, is a truth so plain and palpable, that 

1 am anxious it should be everywhere known, and everywhere 
rigidly enforced. 

QuBSTTOirs. — What was said of the neces*s!ty of musciilar exercise 
to &.e health of the braiii, a quarter of a century tt^ ? Is it less needftil 
now thaa it then was ? Are them not some docilities aboat it ? Can 
they not hi enfilv overoome ? What would be the efi^ct of the anion of 
manoal labor wi» stiidy^ on the deii^, and > on religion ? What the gea- 
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eXOTlOK X. •— THB BBAXK AND THB LOVOf . 

2035. No human brain can work well under the influence 
of bad air. Eveiy one who has noticed the phenomena at- 
tendant upon the introduction of bad gases into the lungs, par- 
ticularly the choke-damp or carbonic acid, must have obserred 
that a sense of oppression on the brain, if not of actual head- 
ache, is almost always present. 

2036. Who has not observed the almost immediate effects 
on the brain of a person who has inhaled a quantity of the 
** exhilarating " or nitrous-oxyd gas ? The effects are even 
more immediate and more marked than those of alcoholic 
liquors. Delirium, more or less, takes place, says Dr. Grorham, 
in his work on Chemistry ; and on this point it is impossible to 
entertain a doubt. 

2037. Another proof, on this point, maybe found in the 
effect of pure oxygen on the brain. Its effects on the human 
brain are not indeed so immediately obvious as those of the 
nitrous oxide ; but small animals confined in a definite portion 
of it are said to show signs of apparent intoxication, and to die 
before the gas is exhausted. Here is an influence of the lungs 
on the brain, most unquestionable and decisive. 

2038. But we have at hand, were it needful, testimony still 
more indisputable. Withdraw the stimulus of arterial blood 
from the brain, and at once it ceases to act ; and we lose all 
sensibility and all consciousness. 

2039. Or, what is more common, let the blood be but partly 
oxygenated, as when other gases, in too great proportion, are 
present in the lungs, to the exclusion, as far as they go, of a 
due proportion of oxygen and nitrogen, and we shall soon per- 
ceive our dependence for life and health upon a mutual good 
understanding, so to call it, between these two organs. 

2040. Nothing is more common than an undue proportion 
of carbonic acid gas. This, in the same prop(»rtion, exdudea 
the needful stimulus of oxygen. We may not know, at firsts 
what it is that so oppresses the brain and powers of life ; but 
the oppression certainly exists. 

2041. There is scarcely any limit to the dulness which is 
imposed upon mankind, in civic life, by the presence of this 
same carbonic acid gas. We have duU sermons, dull hearers, 

enl effect? How wonld it affect the general tendency to scrofhla? Li 
this great change the a22 tn oA to be perfonned ; or is it meraly one 
important thing ? 
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dull books, and doll readers; dctlllaboT^ars, and doll professional 
men ; dull teachers^ and dull pupils. 

2042. Mj own manner of life has led me to think most ^ 
the effects of carbonic acid gas on children and youth at schouL 
On their arrival at the school-room, it often happens that the 
frequent opening of the doors and other measures, accidental 
or intentional, have been the instrumentalities of purifying the 
air ; and the scholar, for a short time, breathes free. 

2043. But how long is it before a ^' drowsy dulness " begins 
its influence ? Perhaps he does not yet yawn ; but there is m 
degree of anea8ine8s,manifested by an inconvenient restlessnessy 
inconvenient at least to the teacher himself. This, in general, 
waxes worse and worse to the hour of recess ; or, if the recess is 
not managed as it should be, to the hour of intermission, or close. 

2044. I must quote once more from Dr. Combe, since his 
remarks are so pertinent. If the vitality of the blood, saya 
he^ be ^ impaired, by breathing an atmosphere so much vitiated 
as to be insufficient to produce the proper degree of oxygenar* 
tioD, the blood then a£R)rds an imperfect stimulus to the brain ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, languor and inactivity of tha 
mental functions ensue ; and a tendency to headache, syncope^ 
or hysteria makes its appearance. 

2045. ^This is seen, every day, in the listlessness and 
apathy prevalent in crowded and ill-ventilated schools ; and in 
the headaches and liability to fainting, which are so sure to at- 
tack persons of a delicate habit in the contaminated atmosphere 
of crowded theatres, churches, and assemblies. It is seen lesa 
strikingly, but more permanently, in the irritable and sensitive 
condition of the inmates of cotton manufactories and publie. 
hospitals.^ 

tBosxojr xi.-"TBX munr jja> xbb BTOMAim. 

2046. The influence of the stomach on the brain is as well 
known to medical men as that of the lungs. The quantity, no 
less than the quality, of both our food and our dnnk, hais an 
immense power over our mental operations. He must have 

QiTSSTiONS. — What are three striking proofis of the injurious effects of 
bad air on the brain ? Which is the most common, and therefore the 
most injunous, in the aggregate? What gas is it which causes an insuf- 
feraMe dulness and cerS>ral oppression to steal upon us ? What are the 
effects of carbonic acid gas on our schools f* Wlwt dpes Dr. Combe say 
abont its effects on the brain 1 
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been but a careless observer, who cannot from bis own expe- 
rience attest to the truth of this general statement. 

2047. Dr. Johnson, a distinguished British writer, in his work 
on Indigestion, tells us that many an important and well-planned 
military expedition has utterly failed in executiouj because the 
commander-in-chiefy at the time when a clear head was par- 
ticularly demanded, had a bit of indigested pickle in his stomach. 

2048. A man, in England, drank a large quantity of spirits 
for a wager, but was overwhelmed by its effects, and perished. 
On examination, after death, a large portion of the gin he drank 
was found deposited in the ventricles o^ the brain. This feet 
alone would seem to prove the influence of exciting drinks on 
this conservative organ. 

2049. We need not cross the Atlantic, either in imagination 
or otherwise, to know the connection between the stomach and 
the brain. Anthony Benezet, a famous teacher of Philadelphia, 
of the last century, when his brain was almost overcome by the 
fatigues of the school-room, was accustomed to procure relief 
by a strong cup of tea. The restoration was almost instan- 
taneous. 

2050. But we have experience in our own persons and fam- 
ilies. He who has never felt a temporary exhiliuration from 
any drink containing alcohol, may have felt it from tea or coffee, 
or even from hot water or hot food. A large quantity of heated 
food or drink, in the simplest forms, iT thrown suddenly into 
the stomach, may produce some degree of exhilaration, by its 
effect on the brain, Uiough the exhilaration is doubtless increased 
when excitants or condiments are added. 

2051. On this topic we have some excellent remarks from 
Dr. Jarvis. He is contending, most manfully, against alcohol 
in any of its forms, as a common beverage, when he ind- 
dentaUy lets fall the following statement, which is as truthful 
as it is applicable, and might be extended to the use of every- 
thing that exhilarates, whether solid or fluid. 

2052. " After the brain and nervous system have been fre- 
quently excited, and their control of the muscular actions in- 
terrupted with stimulating spirits, they do not recover the com- 
plete command of their muscles when the fits of intoxication 
pass away. Therefore, old drunkards, even when sober, walk 
with a faltering step, and work with an unsteady hand.'* The 
helmsman is crippled, and hence the ship is without a guide, 
and is hourly exposed to periL 

2058. A thousand daily errors, in dvic liib, have their origin 
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in mistaken notions connected with the obvious fact that indal- 
gence in eating and drinking gives immediate strength. The 
strength thus derived must ever be but temporary. Natural 
strength, as derived from good aud wholesome food, is not to * 
be had immediately ; the process of digestion and conversion 
into blood, and flesh, and bones, requires considerable time. 
Sudden power is derived from nervous influence ; and this in- 
fluence is obtained by a sudden draught upon the brain. 

2054. A person feels stronger after eating what he calls a 
good dinner, almost immediately. So he does after drinking 
almost any kind of drink, except water ; and even hot water — 
swallowed very hot — may produce the same effect. He thinks 
all this is right, — is as it should be. It is what he calls his 
experience. Tou may oppose it by your opinion, but it is to 
no purpose ; nor is it to a purpose much better that you meet 
him with arguments derived from physiology. He knows, be- 
cause he has experienced; and ^' experience is the best school- 
master." 

2055. How great will be the gain, in a thousand particulars^ 
when it comes to be known, by the world generally, that this 
supposed superiority of exciting drinks and high-seasoned food 
is all deception ! That the experience on which it is thought 
to be based is false experience ; opposed to science and fact. 
Nor wiU the cause of truth make much more progress, in any 
direction, till this matter, small as it may seem to be, is set 
right 

2056. Stimulus to the brain there must indeed be, when we 
eat, — not when we drink, — or the work of digestion could not 
go on. There must be not only the sympathy of this predom- 
inating organ, but the aid. Were thero no nervous excitement 
produced by our food, — none at all, — there could be no call 
on the cerebral centre for what is usually denominated nervous 
energy. 

2057. But water, our drink, if pure water, is not digested, 
and the absorbents of the inner coat of the stomach, which take 
it up and carry it into the circulatory system, can do their work 
without any very special aid from special nervous energy. 
Hence it is that the brain should not be stimulated when we 
drink. 

2058. I have insisted on enough of stimulus to the brain to 
call forth the requisite amount of nervous energy, in or^er that 
there may be good, and wholesome, and energetic digestion ; 
because, although it is true that the universal tendency of the 
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nge 18 in the line of too much stimulation, yet there is such a 
thing as too little. In a certain state of debility of the mental 
apparatus, or of the stomach, or both, there may not be enough 
of nervous energy imparted to the stomach to enable us to- 
digest our food properly. 

2059. • It is said that, among the Milanese peasantry, whose 
cUet is defective as regards nutritive properties, a species oi 
insanity is very prevalent, which, for want of a better source, 
is, by those who are best competent to judge, attributed to Ihia 
very cause. And it is certainly true, that starvation produces 
insanity, as one of its common and legitimate effecte, in any 
countiy, and under almost any circumstances. 

2060. One thought more, and one only, on this topic. It ia 
this. All men of experience and study, on this subject, will 
iind that, if they wish to have clear heads^ — such heads as that 
of Sir Isaac Newton was, while he lived on bread and sack, — 
they must observe much more regularity and simplicity about 
their diet than is common in these days of a double refined, not 
to say thrice abominable, system of cookery. 

SECTION XII. — HBBEDITABT INPLUBNCES ON THB BBAIN. 

2061. So great is the need, to those who would enjoy health 
of the brain and nervous system, of being made acquainted 
with the laws of hereditary descent, that I subjoin a few para- 
graphs on Ihat subject, which are derived essentially, though 
not in words, from the writings of Dr. Combe, whom I have 
already so oflen mentioned. 

2062. If, from the earliest period of human existence, the- 
brain possesses a freedom from all hereditary taints and imper* 
fections, and we have acquired no unusual susceptibility from 
injurious management during infancy, it will endure a great- 
deal in subsequent life, before the health will be likely to give 
way. 

2063. But if, on the other hand, it inherit striking defects^. 

Questions. ^ Do the quantity and qnalitj of our food have much to 
do with our mental operations ? What had Dr. Johnson said ? What 
British experiment is alluded to ? What is said of Anthony Benezet ? 
What of our experience nearer home ? State the main idea of the quo- 
tation from Dr. Jarvis. What great dietetic mistake is noticed 1 But 
must the brain have no stimulus through the medium of the stomach ? 
May not the stomach suffer from too little stimulus ? What example of 
this sort is mentioned ? What is the diet of all wise men who wish to 
hftve dear heads? 
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or if early mismanagement has given it a diseased tendency, it 
will succumb, and disease of a serious or perhaps fatal kind 
will follow, in circumstances which would, otherwise, have left 
no such impression. 

2064. Hence, then, the great importance of guarding, with 
unwearied care, against all those influences which tend to fasten 
upon successive generations of mankind, insanity, consumption, 
and other fearful or incurable maladies. £ven where the pa- 
rental character has nothing more about it than some of those 
things that are usually called eccentricities, there is no guarantf 
of a sound brain in Uie generation that is next to succeed. 

2065. Where the eccentricity is on one side only, the results, 
of course, are not so marked as where they are on both. But such 
peculiarities are highly undesirable in either. These remarks, 
brief though they are, will prepare us duly to appreciate the 
force of what is to be said, as a sequel of the same subject, in 
our next section. 

SECTION XIII. — LIABILITT OF THB BEAIK TO DISEASES. 

2066. We have seen, in a former* section of the present 
diapter, that the brain and nerves, no less than the muscles 
and the other internal organs, demand exercise ; and suffer if 
the demand is not complied with. This suffering is experi- 
enced in various shapes and ways. 

2067. Perhaps the higher classes suffer most, in this respect; 
for, though the intellectual faculties of the lower classes are not 
duly developed, yet, to what brain and nerve they possess they 
usually give more employment than the opposite extreme of 
society. Many of the latter have nothing to do ; and hence 
are not only miserable, but they actually become the victims of 
disease. 

2068. You have read Dr. Johnson's story of the eastern 
prince who was miserable because he had nothing to desire ; 
nor was it till he was awakened to the existence of evils among 
his subjects, of which before he was ignorant, but which it was 
needful to the public happiness to remove, that the burden was 

Questions. — Is it of great importance to all, who would have healthy 
brains, that they should well understand the law of hereditary descent ? 
Must all constitutional defects, then, be most assiduously and carefully 
watched against ? Are eccentricities of character unfavorable, even when 
they affect only one parent ? Bat, if lOj are they not still more onfaTora- 
ble when they affect both ! 
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lifted from his shoulders. ^Now," said he, '^ I am happy be- 
cause I have something to desire/' 

2069. A large proportion of human disease and suffering 
has its origin in the very source here alluded to. Mankind^ 
for the most part, have no high, commanding object before them. 
They have nothing of a worthy character to live for. And not 
a few have nothing at all before them. They doze away life, 
as it were, with no aims of any kind. Who will show us any 
good ? is their only inquiry. 

2070. Such, alas ! is the condition of many of our females 
in fashionable life. They live like butterflies, — merely for the 
sake of living. They do not live for their parents and friends, 
for these, according to their standard of human wants, are pro- 
vided for. They do not live for families of their own, for ibej 
have none. 

2071. They do not live for their neighbor, for they have 
never been trained to the great idea that they are his keeper. 
Above all, they do not live for their neighbor of a thousand or 
ten thousand miles distant^ or of the tenth or twentieth genera- 
tion yet to come ; for they do not even acknowledge his claims. 

2072. Certain people, too, advanced in life, Uieir families 
settled far away from them, and under no supposed need of 
parental aid ; their own pecuniary wants provided for, beyond 
any reasonable expectation, and almost' beyond possibility, of 
failure; what have they to live for? Ajid why should not 
their mental apparatus sufler for want of due employment? 

2073. When such persons as those I have mentioned, and 
many more that could be mentioned, &11 into a state of stu- 
pidity, and turn out to be half idiots, is it to be wondered at ? 
Is it strange if their minds become contracted till they lose 
the balance of thought, and become hypochondriacal, or even 
cataleptic ; or, in a few instances, when a strong predisposition 
exists, absolutely insane ? 

2074. Another class there is, however, of those who have 
leisure, who brood over their woes, whatever they may be, till 
their mental energies become impaired, and they fall into hys- 
teria or hypochondria ; and thence pass, by a natural if not an 
easy gradation, into insanity. 

2075.. That the liability of such individuals to melancholy, 
hysteria, hypochondria, and insanity, really depends on an irri- 
table or diseased state of the brain, — the penalty of their own 
transgressions, — and is induced often by want of due exercise, 
i« fully evinced by the well-known fact, that, whenever they 
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can be put apoa the right track, ihe7 not oiilj recover thdr 
health, but recover rapidly. 

2076. In a previous aection, I have noticed the liability there 
18 of inducing disease of the brain by over-exertion of that 
organ, and neglect g£ proper exercise ; and have given, by way 
of illustrati<»i, several eminent examples ; so that, on this point, 
I have nothing to add. It is sufficient for my present purpose 
if I have shown the liability o[ the brain, as w^ as other 
organs, to disease, and alluded to the importance and the 
means of so educating that, and the whole nervous system, as 
to prevent any such ^Usaster. 

SECTION XIV. — EDUCATIOir OF THB BRAIN AND NXRVOUS BTSTXX. 

2077. In the right educaticm of a diild's brain and nervous 
system, — or, in other words, of its mind, or intellect, — it 
becomes necessary to cultivate the various faculties in their 
proper order.. It would be useless to require a child to 
remember what he has nev^ known, or even what he has 
never attended to. There must be attention and compariscm, 
in the first place. But^ to have something on which to place 
our attention, perception must have been called into exercise 
prior to everything else. 

2078. But delicacy of perception is so indispensable to 
acuteness of intellect, that too mudi pains cannot be taken to 
have children perceive things in their right attitude and right 
relations. Now, in <Mrder to perceive them clearly as they truly 
are, and not in a manner which is mmatural or artificial, there 
must be a habit of attention. 

2079. This habit of attention is one of the most important 
parts of practical physical culture. So impcxrtant did Maria 
£dgeworth regard it, that, in her w<ak on ^ Practical Educa- 
tion," — perhaps the greidest of her works,— she has devoted 
to it no less than forty pages, and they are pages of much 
interest. 

2080. In these pages, she lays it down as a rule, never to be 

QiTxtTiONS.— Do the highw cImms suffer more thin the Ipwer trom 
mental disease? Why is this so ? Why was the prince, of whom Dr. 
Johnson speaks, so yery miserable ? What restored him to happiness ? 
What is the usual consequence of haying no high, commanding aim before 
the mind ? Are not females often su^rers, especially in high life, from 
this source ? How is it with the aged ? To what diseases aie such people 

nost liable ? Does this liability point to the tme cause of the "' * 

What otfaflr erideace have we of this fact ? 
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"V forgotten, to teach but one thing at a time. First, because we 

cannot attend to more; secondlj, because, as she says, a child 
^ will be better pieced with himself, and with his tutor, if he 

t acquire one distinct idea from a lesson, than if he retained a 

I confused notion of twenty different thmgs. And I have a 

B friend, sixty years of age, who insists that one idea is enough 

I at a time, even in a sermon. 

1 2081. But we must not only teach attention by positive 

effort, we must also do it negatively. We must avoid such 
1 customs and habits as tend to weaken the ?uilnt of attention. 

Thus, if it should appear that the habit of having a watch in 
one's pocket leaves him without the necessity of so attending 
to the order and character of passing events as to be able to 
judge, with tolerable accuracy, concerning the hour without 
one, then is it a natural and necessary inference that the watch 
is miseducating him. 

2082. This inattention to passing events, when we mU to be 
inattentive, — at least, for a time, — or, as phrenologists would 
say, this neglect to control and concentrate our thoughts, is, 
however, in its place, to be cultivated. It is rather mental 
€^ence that we should oppose, as tending to dwarf our powers 
of attention, than mental abstraction or concentrativeness, 

2083. Some, I know, confound the two ; but they need not. 
Absence of mind is a kind of vacuity, a listlessness, or an 
unmeaning dreaminess, — common at school, and sometimes at 
lectures or at church ; '< but mental abstraction is an active and 
self-absorbing process," as Moore says, " in which a powerful 
and cultivated mind well sustains the soul in that intellectual 
exaltation which constitutes the true habit of genius." 

2084. When Sir Isaac Newton was asked. How he discov- 
ered the system of the universe? he replied, "By thinking 
about it." "This thinking to an end," says the author just 
quoted, " is the glory of mind." It is the power of fixing the 
intellect on an object, and bringing all facts within our knowl- 
edge, and all we can find by diligent search that can by 
possibility relate to that object, to elucidate it 

2085. In fact, as has repeatedly been said by writers on 
mental education, unless the mind be employed habituaUy, in 
obedience to a higher will than that which belongs to itself, no 
education worthy of the name can be possible. And hence the 
bulk of mankind, even those who enter and pass through our 
schools, are never educated. Their minds are not trained to 

S4 
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concentration on an objecjb. Perhaps they never had a lesson 
on this subject in their whole lives. 

2086. Horace Mann, in selecting from a crowd of strangers 
one to be an arbiter, said, ^' I will take that man ; he appears to 
know what he is thinking about" The mass of mankind not 
only do not know what they are thinking about, but do not 
care. And, what is still worse, they feel no misgivings or 
compunctions because of their thoughtlessness. 

2087. What we call the human mind, in its ordinary unedu- 
cated state, — and too often after it has been through the 
schools, — is little more than a machine, that, being once wound 
up, goes by the force of weights or pullies till it is run down 
again. The only difference, practically, in the two cases is, that 
the course of the pure machine is always the same. It runs 
down each day with a similar clatter; whereas, the human 
machine clatters differently each day, according to the different 
impressions made on it by other minds as mechanical as itself. 

2088. In plain, matter-of-fact language, we rise in the morn- 
ing when we happen to, .or when impelled by outward force of 
one kind or another ; we think as we happen to, usually as we 
have thought before, under the same outward circumstances ; 
and, except when our own sphere of helter-skelter thought is 
infringed on by others, we continue to think as we happen to 
during the day, till we sleep a little more soundly, — for our 
thoughts by day, thus undirected, are little better than our 
dreams. 

2089. It seems indeed strange that the human being, whose 
glory consists in thinking to an end, should never, as a general 
rule, for one hour of the twenty-four, know what he is thinking 
abouty or even know whether he thinks at all. Strange that he 
should be, for a whole lifetime, a mere ship at sea, without 
compass or helm, driven whithersoever the wind or the storm 
chance to drive him I 

2090. The Pythagoreans had a rule, which, were it obeyed 
by all mankind, — and had it been so for six thousand years 
past, — would have greatly altered the condition of the human 
family. Had every human being, who was not a driveUing 
idiot, from the days of Adam to the present hour, run thrice 
oyer every night the thoughts, words, and .actions of the pre- 
ceding day, it is not easy, in our present dilapidated state of 
brain and nervous system, to conjecture what the degree of ad- 
vancement at the present time might have been. 

2091. It was my cust<Hn, in one instance, to require my 
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school, ^-Ach morning at the opening of the session, to devote 
five minutes in recalling, by reflection and memory, the studies, 
anc* exercises, and discipline of the preceding day. This was a 
fairt approximation to what Pythagoras had in view, and to 
w^'ftt is indicated in the whole life of Him who was much 
greater than Pythagoras. 

2092. Men have been known who had the power of 
recalling to memory, at pleasure, every act, however trifling, 
of their whole business lives. I have myself been acquainted 
with one such individual. Though a man of extensive business, 
he never made a written record of anything in his whole life, 
and probably never forgot anything. For the satisfaction of 
others he ought undoubtedly to have kept written accounts ; but 
our present business is with the fact. 

2093. This man had no faculty or faculties different from 
other men ; he simply attended to his own thoughts and deeds, 
and remembered them. He not only knew what he was 
thinking about, but he knew what he had thought about. And 
what man has done, man may do, is a rule with as few 
exceptions as most other general rules. 

2094. But while perception, attention, comparison, and 
reflection are to be cultivated, we must not forget memory. In 
truth, we cannot. The very education I have indicated would 
insure its cultivation, and its rapid and stately growth. Special 
lessons, however, might still be useful. A good memory, even 
of words, — though better of ideas, — is not to be despised. 

2095. Is it asked what all this has to do with the health ? 
And will such a question — after all I have said — still rise in 
the mind ? Must not every grand department of the wholo 
human being be properly and healthfully educated, in order to 
the health of the whole ? And must not what is true of the 
whole, collectively, hi true of each of its parts or subdivis- 
ions ? Must it not, a\>ove ally be true of the brain and nervous 
system ? 

2096. It is not enough that we should realize the full 
blessedness of that day when, by thinking to an end, we shall 
act gloriously. Man, in his wonderful capacity, should not do 
less than this. But we should, as rational and moral and 
social beings, do more. We should think to a glorious end. 
Satan may think to an end, — undoubtedly does so, — but edu- 
cation, on physiological and Christian principles, would teach us 
to think to a far different purpose. 
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2097. It was quaiQtlj said by Dr. Caius, who flourished in 
1552, — more than three hundred years ago, — " Man, being 
bom not for his own use and commodity alone, but also for the 
common benefit of many, he which in this world is worthy to 
live, ought always to have his whole mind and intent given to 
profit others.** And Moore, whom I have already quoted, goes 
further, and insists that in no other way, such is the nature of 
things, can we enjoy health. 

. 2098. It is only when man lives to and for others, that be 
truly lives to himselfl It is only then that he can be perfectly 
healthy. Such is the contracting, collapsing power of selfish- 
ness, that it not only deranges the soul, but the body. A 
purely selfish world could not long survive. There must be a 
little salt in it, or it would run to speedy decomposition. With- 
<mt this preserving influence,, it would have gone to decay thou- 
sands of years ago. 

2099. More will be said on this subject when we come to 
consider the true education of tile senses. Meanwhile, let us fully 
understand that, to train up a child in the way he should go, is 
to train the body no less than the spirit ; and with a care and 
solicitude, too, which none know but they who have caught a 
glimpse of the dignity and worth of the spirit. 

QuESTiOKS. — In moital cultiyation, what faculties shonld be first 
developed and directed? What is said of attention? How did Miss 
Edgewortfa estimate this ibculty ? Is the habit of abstractioB to be en- 
Gouraged ? What is the difference between absence of mind and abstrac- 
tion ? What anecdote is related of Sir Isaac Newton ? What one of 
Pres. Mann 1 Are the mass of mankind in the habit of thinkin g to an 
end ? What comparisons are made to show their folly ? What is 
related of the Pythagoreans ? What costom in school was once obserred ? 
What remarkable instance of great memorj is mentioned ? What is the 
bearing of all this, on the subject of heaUh ? What, is quoted from Dr. 
Caius T la hQ. correct? 
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CHAPTER X.— THE FIVE SENSES. 

SECTION I. — BBXIira. 

2100. Healthy eyes, in these days, are very uncommon* 
The eyes are often weak by inheritance ; they are still oftener 
made weak by early mis-education ; they are mismanaged at 
every age; they are destroyed by medicine, or by its effects;, 
and not a few injure their eyesight in attempting to strengthen, 
it by external applications, and by the premature or improper 
use of glasses. 

2101. Scrofulous children frequently have weak eyes. I 
suppose there are in the United States, at this moment, not 
less than one million and a half of scrofulous persons under 
twenty years of age, of whom at least one million have weak 
eyes. One misfortune connected with this is, that a large pro- 
portion of these very persons are inclined to abuse their 
already abused eyes, by reading too much. 

2102. But scrofula, though often inherited, is not the only 
inherited complaint which brings with it weak eyes. I might 
mention several others which have an influence. The worst 
visitation of parental iniquity upon the young in this particular 
form, — though I would fain hope an infrequent one, — is in 
connection with sensuality. Many a drunkanl transmits a ten- 
dency to weak eyes; but the transmission is still worse, in the 
case of impurity. But consumption itself oft^n entails weak- 
ness of the eyesight. 

2103. Then the evil is aggravated by mis-education ; some- 
times very early. The nursery is almost always too warm. 
Infants, it is true, have very feeble powers of calorification ; 
but then they should gain the needftil external heat much more 
by contact with the body of the mother, and by additional 
clothing, than by msbg die surrounding temperature. They 
need to breathe a denser air, even if their skins will not endure 
it. And then every degree of unnecessary heat is particularly 
injurious to the eye. 

2104. Much has been said about the unfavorable influence 
of light on the eyes ; and I have not a doubt that most which 

84* (401) 
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has l^n 8ai4 is tnie. The eje was never made to . bear a 
^dden glare of light, nor for any considerable time a very 
bright light. But, if the adult eye could endure this, that of 
the in&nt cannot And yet, how often is the candle or lamp 
allowed to shine directly into these young and tender instra- 
ments of vision ! 

2105. Do we consider how delicate the eye. is ? Though 
the deep internal parts may be punctured or cut almost without 
the shgiktest pain, yet the membrane which covers the fore part 
of this organ, and is exposed to air, heat, and light, is exceed- 
ingly sensitive. Who does not know how much a very smaQ 
particle of dust will sometimes irritate it ? 

2106. Now it is very true that the Author of nature has 
curiously provided the means of allaying such irritation, in no 
trifiing degree, with the tears. These are manufactured by the 
lachrymal gland, and sent forth, in case of irritation, in lai^ 

Soantitj, to wash the membrane. Indeed, in a state of heal&y 
\e eye is always kept slightly moist with them. 

2107. Still, the eye is peculiarly sensitive, and sometimes 
becomes hot and dry and inflamed. In an infant, this might 
nunilt from mere closure, for some time, to a strong UghU 
Neither the rays of light, nor radiating heat, should ever strike 
upon the fore part of the eye. It is said that the eagle can look 
at the sun ; but the human being can never do it with safety. 

2108. We arrive at this conclusion, in the first place, by 
study. Ilere is the delicate eye, with a strong curtain b^ne 
it, — the eyelid. During most of our waking hours, this cur- 
lain prevents the sun's rays from reaching the eye. Most of 
the day, the sun is quite above us ; and then, at ^ght, by a 
very litfle care, if we take the hint from nature, we may eith^ 
throw a curtain around our lamps or candles, or suspend the 
latter quite above our heads. 

2109. But this argument is, in the second place, sustained 
by &cts. Cruel tyrants, like Dionysius, or cruel nations, as 
the Carthaginians, used to cut off the eyelids of men as a pun- 
ishment; and every reader of ancient history knows what 
dreadful efiects followed, and might have been expected. And 
how often has the strong sunlight, in Egypt and elsewhere, pro- 
duced ophthalmia ? But in our own families there are seldom 
wanting cases, every year, of inflammation of the eye, induced| 
in part, in this very way. 

^ 2110. But heat, appHed directly to the j^jbs^ Ut in my own 
TieWi quite as ba4 aa light; as in the case.of sit^gtpo loi^ or 
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too much around a blazing and hot fire. The custom of form- 
ing a semicircle around the fire, with both the light and heat 
doing their best to destroy the ejes, wherever it has prevailed, 
and however agreeable it maj have been, from custom, has been 
followed, in the next generation at farthest, with its appropriate 
punishment 

2111. But, as I have before observed, these abuses too often 
begin while the child is in the nursery. The heat is apt to be 
too great by ten or twenty degrees, and he is obliged to submit 
to it Then it not unfrequently happens that, unless great care 
18 used, his eyes are exposed more or less to a glare of light 

2112. Most nurses have learned better than to let children 
acquire the habit of squinting, by looking at the light sideways ; 
but they still think it a pretty notion — many of them — to let 
them lie and look at a li^i^ when it can be placed directly 
before them. 

2113. Then there is another eviL From the thickest dark« 
ness, not only infants but adults are very often ushered into the 
brightest light of our most highly-illuminated apartments ; and 
this, without the slightest precaution whatever. Now, if there 
are a few eyes, so strongly put together as to be able to endure 
this, I am sure they are rare. Nine in every ten of mankind 
— infants especially— must in this way be more or less 
injured. 

2114 The custom of exposing the eye thus suddenly to 
light and heat, or to light alone, has done a vast deal of mis* 
cMef, even to grown persons. I knew a student, of twenty- 
two years of age, whose habit was to rise long before daylight, 
and study by a lamp ; and I have known him suffer severely 
from this sudden lighting up. I always avoid exposure of this 
fiprt, at rising, with the most scrupulous care and conscientious- 
ness. 

2115. The skilfbl surgeon who operates for cataract, as it is 
called, does not at once let in the light upon the eye ; for it 
might destroy this delicate organ forever. He only admits it 
gn^ually, — little by littl^, — as the tender and delicate organ 
may be able to bear it May we not derive an important hint 
from this ve^ circumstance ? 

2116. The sudden change from light to darkness does not 
greatly injure the eye, — perhaps not at all. It is the mere 
abstraction of an accustomed stimulus. We need the solar 
rays as a stimulus ; and, perhaps, in the absence of the sun, 
li|^ ia still umiuHf with proper arrangementa; bat we most be 
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yerj careful about the manner in which it strikes upon the 
optic nerve, as well as about its too sudden introduction. 

2117. And it is in this point of view that we are led to see 
the foUj of darkening the rooms which we occupy, as is too 
much the custom in our day and time. Our sitting-rooms, our 
parlors, our studies, and our churches, are often kept so dark, 
that, in the first place, we deprive the eye of a healthy stimulus, 
and debilitate it ; and then cripple it still more, by a sudden 
introduction to the light of the open day, and perhaps to light 
in excess. 

2118. The eye will bear abuses — like every other part of 
this wondrous frame — much better in the morning than at 
evening. So that, though I cannot but recommend great care 
and caution about exposing it to a sudden glare of hght soon 
afler rising, and especially at getting out of bed, still, there is 
much more of caution needed at evening, when, like the 
rest of the system, it is fatigued and debilitated, than in the 
morning. 

2119. But we should be careful, always. Too much pains 
can hardly be taken, at any time. Dr. Reynolds, of Boston, is 
wont to relate the story of a lawyer of his acquaintance, who 
brought upon his eyes a very serious disease, by performing his 
studies in a gloomy and rather dark room, and then passing 
Suddenly into a very light one, to take his meals. 

2120. Whether sleeping-rooms should be artificially dark- 
ened is a question which admits of some discussion. My own 
opinion is that they should not be. The gradual influx of the 
morning light to our rooms is probably salutary ; and, to admit 
that we sleep more soundly by darkening our rooms artificiallj, 
would be a sort of critique, as it appears to me, on the wisdom 
of Him who set smaller lights to rule the night, no less than 
larger ones to rule the day. 

2121. The eyes are much abused by the use of bad print, 
much too smalL The great question seems to be, who shall be 
able to crowd the greatest amount of matter, in some sort of 
type, into the smallest space. A friend of the author, when- 
ever a light seemed too faint, was accustomed to say that ailwag 
cheaper than eyes. In like manner, paper and iiik should be 
regarded by printers and publishers — and above aU by readers, 
since, what the market demands, printer and publisher will be 
likely to supply — as much cheaper than eyes and spectacles 
and disease. 

2122. A faint Ught^ whether that of the fire, the lamp, or the 
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candle^ is very injurious. Have light in sufficient amount to 
sit easy on the eye, or lay aside your reading. Above all^ 
avoid the faint light of the evening, especially the evening 
twilight. Extremes are to be avoided ; but the extreme of too 
little light, long applied, is wors^ than excess would be for a 
few moments only. 

2123. More eyes have been injured by Saturday night ser- 
mons, says Dr. Reynolds, than by the week's study that pre** 
ceded them. Still, if you are determined to read or write 
during the evening, — Whether Saturday evening or any other, 
— such a selection should be made as does not require much 
mental effort Perhaps famihar letter-writing is among tiie 
best of occupations for this season. 

2124. But it may be well to present a brief code of general 
rules for the education and management of the eye, an organ 
of such essential and never-ceasing importance to us; and 
which, if once lost, is lost irrecoverably. Let me, therefore, 
take the place, at once, of parent, teacher, and physician. 

2125. Rise early, but, in general, avoid the glare of lights or 
fires ; eqsecially avoid the sudden glare. In sonuner, the young 
will hardly be required to rise before the sua gives all the 
needful light RecoUect the story of Franklin, — that he once 
wrote an essay, the object of which was, to prove to the peo- 
ple of Paris that the sun gives light cts soon as he rises. 

2126. Be much in the open air, and in broad sunlight 
Remember that, unless for a very short time early in the 
morning, the eye is properly curtained. There is but one ex- 
ception to the truth and necessity of the injunction to be much 
out of doors. When the ground is covered with snow, the 
reflection of ih& sun's rays may be injurious. This is said to 
be particularly the case in Russia. Otherwise, study and labor 
as much in the open air as possible. 

2127. Be careful to have your artificial lights, whenever they 
must be used, as much above you as they can be, or else at 
your left hand. Never have them on your right ; and, above 
all, between you and the book or paper to whidi your eyes are 
directed. Sit, also, wly}e you read or write, as far as you can 
from very white, bright, and polished surfaces, whether walls, 
floors, or furniture. 

2128. Keep the eye cool. I have already insisted on this, 
but not strongly enough. This will be best accomplished 
where the temperature is low, and the air pure. Hence one 
important reason for ventilation, and a still stronger reason for 
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Btadymg and performing everything else as much as possible in 
the open air. Be around the fire and in hot rooms as little 
as possible. 

2129. The eye sbould be clean, as well as cool. And there 
is one method, extensively approved by all who have made the 
trial, which will, at once, do much to accomplish both of these 
objects. When the eye is hot, or begins to be, immerse your 
face, as long as you can hold your breath, in a basin of pure 
and clean water ; and learn, at the same time, to have your 
eyes open during the process. Do this, if need^ ten or 
a dozep times a day. 

2130. The eyes of some will not at first endure, while 
opened in the water, a low temperature. But you may begin 
the custom by raising the temperature of the water almost 
to blood heat, and afterward gradually diminishing or lowering 
it Without opening the eyes in the water, the custom is a 
good one ; but with it, you will find it much better. 

2131. This last is ihe only eye-water, or eye medicine, which 
is safe; and is the only one necessary. All things else are 
more or less injurious in the end ; though some of them may 
hasten a cure which nature would accomplish in a much better, 
not to say safer, way. Immense is the mischief done in the 
world to the human eye, by eye-washes, collyriums, and oint- 
ments. With some families, diluted elixir vitriol is a favorite ! 

2132. That I am not singular in this advice, will appear 
from another quotation from Dr. Reynolds. '^The student,** 
Bays he, ^ whose eyes are affected, should never use a stronger 
oollyrium than good warm water, without the counsel of some 
akUful, well-informed physician." He enforces this advice hy 
an anecdote of a celebrated eye-water which made the fortune 
of a family in Paris, by the wonderful cures it wrought, but 
which proved to be the water of the river Seine I 

2133. Avoid irritation. The Germans have a proverb, 
* Never touch your eyes, except with your elbows." The ad- 
vice is excellent There should be no rubbing the eye, unless 
we touch it gently once a day in washing it But we must 
also avoid the irritation of dust of all kinds, as much as we can ; 
and of smoke, especially of tobacco smoke. 

2134. You need much exercise. Whether it is that abun- 
dance of muscular exercise in general strengthens the eyesight 
directly, or that it does so by furnishing the eye not only with 
air and lights but at the same time, in many instances, with 
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^living green" to rest and feast upon, is not quite certain. 
Probably both have their influence. 

2135. It would be strange, indeed, if naked pavements, walls, 
and sidewalks, or even the interior of our houses, shops, facto- 
ries, and school-rooms, were as favorable to the cultivation and 
health of the eyes, as nature's own arrangement, in her own 
dress. And, reasoning apart, who has not felt his eyes relieved 
by resting for some time on cultivated gardens and fields, and 
even on trees and forests ? 

2136. He who would have good eyes must also take care 
of his stomach. ^ The day laborer,'' says a foreign writer, 
^ may eat what he will, provided it is wholesome, and his eyes 
will not suffer. But let the studious person, who is called upon 
to devote not only his eyes but his brain to severe labor, live 
upon highly nutritious food, and such as is difficult of digestion, 
and we shall soon see how his vision will be impaired, through 
the vehement and persevering determination of blood to the 
head, which such a course will inevitably occasion." 

2137. It. is not alcoholic drinks alone, no, nor alcoholic and 
fermented drinks united, that, by their tendency to the head 
and stimulation to the blood generally, injure the eyesight It 
is all exciting or exhilarating drinks. Why do tea or coffee 
soothe the nerves of the jaded brain, and rouse us into talka- 
tiveness or wit? Is it not because they produce a rush of blood 
thither ? And can the eye, so closely connected with the brain, 
be unaffected? And can it bear the stimulus without injury? 

2138. But highly nutritious food, as we have just seen 
(2136), may injure the eyes. Now, more than this is true. 
Many of the dishes found on our modem tables, without being 
highly nutritious, — which is quite bad enough, — are also 
over-stimulating, or at least heating, to the blood. Dishes of 
food may be high-seasoned without being naturally very nutri- 
tious. I know not but bran, or even sawdust, might be high- 
seasoned and keenly relished, if not recognized; but would 
they be very nutritious ? 

2139. It is no mean proof that food is too heating when it 
imparts a perceptible glow to the whole system, especially to 
the eyes and face, and quickens the circulation and respiration. 
But, be it ever remembered, that food is genendly best for the 
human system, and for the eye among the rest, which produces 
the least perceptible immediate change, except to satisfy the 
demands^of our appetites. 

2140. The best condition of the eye— other things and cir* 
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eomstances being equal— win be found in those who use no 
drink but water, and no food but what is at once perfectlj plain 
and simple. He who subsists on a moderate quantity of fari- 
naceous substance, with about an equal quantity of good and 
tipe fruit, will, all other things being right, have a good and 
healthy eye. 

2141. And allow me to say, in passing, that, if there be a 
part of the human machinery whkh can be particularly re- 
garded as an index to the health of the system, it is the eye. 
Physicians are known to examine attentively the condition of 
poise and the color of lip and tongue when they visit their 
patients ; bot they can t^ nearly as much by the eye as by 
all the rest 

2142. Ordinary but observing men, moreover, with litde 
knowledge of medicine or disease, can even tell much by the 
eye. ^No organ,** says Mr. Woodbridge, in the Annals of 
Education, Ogives a more striking indication of the general 
state of health, and there is no other whose strength depends 
80 much on the g«[ieral vigor of the system.'* And hence, he 
adds, ** the same rules which are necessary to be observed, in 
order to keep the body in health, should be regarded by those 
who would secure clear and distinct vision." 

2143. He who would have the pleasure of good eyesight 
all his life long, and who would have, too, a long life, must give 
special heed to an injunction once made by Paul to Timothy, 
^ Keep thyself pure.** Nothing more certainly impairs the 
strength and energies d the organ of vision — not even to- 
bacco and mm— -than does every form of licentiousness. 

2144. Li short, every cause, mental, moral, or physical, 
which, by producing a determination to the brain and nerves 
of sense, and overloading the tender blood-vessels of the eye, 
—and licentiousness, in thought, word, and deed, is among 
tiiese causes,— is, <^ necessity, injurious to that highly delicate 
<»gan ; and should be, by the wise, forever abandoned. 

2145. Now, if these things are so,— if impurity of thought, 
word, and deed, is but half as common in the worid as there ia 
reason for believing it to be,— it is no wander we &id among us 
to many weak eyes, and such a premature display of spectacles 
of all sorts. The wcmder is, that the*evil consequences of this 
master vice are not a thousand times greater than we &ad them 
to be. 

2146. I have alluded to spectacles. Weak eyes often fidl 
to our lot, in these days, by inheritance. So does near-s^ted- 
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11680. Still, it is not always advisable to use spectades, because 
the eyes are weak. Nor is it always best to use spectacles at 
all, except in the case of near-sightedness. In general, would 
we have patience, after the eyeballs begin to fatten, only a 
few years would be needed to place the eye in such a ^ndition 
that spectacles might be dispensed with. 

2147. But the grand point, after all, in relation to improving 
th.e eye, is to act in relation to it as we should in relation to 
any other organ which we wished to invigorate, — use it. Of 
course, its use, or exercise, must be varied. We must not read 
fdways; and yet we must reoc^ We must not confne ourselves 
to the coarsest print ; but we must avoid the extreme in the 
other direction with still greater care. We must not read 
largely by artificial lights ; and yet, we shall not act wisely in 
refusing to use artificial lights wholly. We should not read 
much when the body or mind is fatigued ; nor need we go quite 
to the opposite extreme. There is a golden mean in this, as 
well as in all other matters. 

SBCTIOH II. — HBABIKG. 

2148. Passing up Washington street, in Boston, the other 
day, I met a blind man on the sidewalk, whom I had not seen 
for many years. He was led by a dog, to whose neck a string 
was attached, which the blind man held in his hands, while the 
dog moved along, at a few feet distance, before him. 

2149. Just as I saw him, his dog was opposite the entrance 
of an arch that enters upon the street at that point, and a 

QussTiOKB. — Are not weak eves very frequent, in these days? Are 
they not sometimes inherited ? What are some of the causes of such 
transmission ? Is the evil greatly increased by mis-education 1 In what 
particular ? Has llie eye a natural curtain to ezdnde it from the direct 
action of light? How do we know this is nature's intention in forming 
the eyelid ? Is the direct action of heat on the e^es bad, as well as that 
of light 1 What is said of sudden exposures to hght and heat, especially 
in the nursery ? What is said of darkening our rooms by curtains, blinds, 
•tct What does Dr. Beynolds say « What is said of bad print 1 What 
of Saturday oigfat stupes ? Is it advisable to use artificial lights in th« 
morning, very early ? Should we be much in the open air ? Should the 
eye be kept cool, — and how ? Should it be bathed, as well as kept cool t 
What method of bathing and cooling is recommended? What is the 
only safe eve-water ? !What is the testhnony of Dr. Xteynolds on this 
point ? What do the Germans say? Does general exercise benefit the 
eye? How? Should the stomadi be attended to ? What drinks injure 
the eyes ? What food ? Is the eye an index of the state of the health f 
What is said of impurity? What of spectades ? What is the grand 
yoint after aU? 

U 
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man with a cart and hone was coming ont of the ardi. Hie 
blind man jerked the dog back with considerable force, and 
made him stand bj his side till the man and hia cart were 
passed bj. 

2150. ^How did that blind man know the cartman was 
coming oat of the arch?" I said to a little boj, who, like mj- 
self and several others, stood gazing at him. ^ O, he heard 
him,** was the reply. And such was the fact, no doubt, though 
it was qnite a puzzle how he could understand the matter so 
quickly, and withal so correctly. 

2151. But we know how it is when we reflect Not being 
able to 9ee, the blind cultivate the sense of hearing, and that 
to an extent which surprises us. It may not be easy to say 
how they can tell many things with as much accuracy as they 
can, but we know the facts. A person who can see would never, 
perhaps, be able to arrive at that perfection of this sense. 

2152. And yet in some few instances they do. The North 
American savage will detect the sound of his enemjr's foot- 
steps, or of those of his prey in hunting, at distances which 
surprise us. It is not that his ear, any more than that of the 
blind man, is constructed differently from our own. The dif- 
ference consists solely in education. The savage has been 
trained to hear keenly ; the blind man has trained himself. 

2153. In order to maintain health in the ear, it is necessaiy 
to be attentive to the law of cleanliness. The cerumen, or 
earwax, may sometimes accumulate in such quantities, and, its 
finer parts being absorbed, may become so solid, as to interfere 
very much with correct hearing. 

2154. Some have been afraid to inject even warm water or 
warm milk into their ears, lest it should go so deep into the 
head as to cause pain or irritation. In one instance, peihaps, 
in a hundred, the membrane cS the tympanum or drum of the 
ear may have an opening in it ; but, even when it has, mild 
Uquids are not apt to do much injury. 

2155. Taking cold, in some persons, causes deafoess. Per- 
haps this is on account of a thickening of the lining membrane 
of a tube, called the Eustachian tube, which passes from the 
back part of the throat to the ear. For, though all the uses of 
this tube are not well known, yet we do know that its obstrao- 
tion affects, in a greater or less degree, the hearing. 

2156. It is necessary to mention that trouble in the ear has 
sometimes been caused by picking it, especially with the head 
•f a pin. Tumor% ulcerations^ and many affectioDi of thia 
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organ are (be result of unnecessary meddling. The German 
proverb — which forbids touching the eye, except with the 
elbow — might be extended, with almost equal propriety,' to the 
ear. 

2157. In a few instances, fluids of various kinds have been 
poured into the ear to dislodge small substances, or remove 
insects. Such a course is hazardous. Above all is it hazardous, 
to pour in spirits, camphor, turpentine, etc Soapsuds, made 
weak, is the most acrid thing that can be borne ; and, in gen- 
eral, warm water, or milk and water, are more safe than SobU 

2158. Some among us have an ear for music, as it is called^ 
Most certainly there is a native difiPerence among people in this 
particular ; but no one has yet been able to trace it to a differ* 
ence of structure. Besides, much has been done to change a 
person in this particular, but the structure has not been altered 
by it 

2159. It greatly cultivates the ear to be a good listener. 
Many hear what others say by halves. The strictest attention 
should be paid to this matter in early education. It is ill 
manners, saying nothing about the tendency to imperfect or un* 
healthy hearing, to receive a part of what is said, and proceed tp 
speak and act as if we had heard the whole. The world of 
needed improvement is certainly very extensive* 

BBCTIOir III. — SMELLIKO. 

2160. No doubt there is a native difference among men in 
regard to acuteness of smell, as well as in r^ard to anything 
else. Some inherit this sense in much greater perfection than 
others. But the diversity becomes greater in after life. In a 
few the smell becomes exceedingly acute as they advance in 
life ; while in many more it becomes perverted or blunted ; and 
in a small number it is whoUy obliterated. 

2161. I have seen two men, who, at about middle age, had 
entirely lost the sense of smelL It was not easy to ascertain 
the cause in either of these cases. Both the individuals had 

QuBSTiOKS. — What anecdote is related of a blind ddan ? Do we know 
how it is that the blind can hear so well 1 Can any other indiyidaalfl 
learn to hear as keenly ? What instances are given to prove this possible? 
What is said of the law of cleanliness ? What fears has ienoranoe some- 
times entertained? Is there ever an opening through the eardrum 
to the head ? Does tidung cold sometimes produce detShess 1 What is 
said of picking the ear, especially with pms? May fluids be safely 
iniected into the ear ? Have all p^nons an ear for mnsicl What is '^'^ 
01 being a good litlHMrl 
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twlj and largely expended their nervous energies hj a too 
severe attention to literary pursuits ; but others have done the 
fiame without suffering in ^e same way. 

2162. The sense of smell is perverted and benumbed by 
high living, both as regards eating and drmking. So it is by 
the frequent or liberal use of medicines. The use of snuff, by 
drying this membrane, greatly impairs this sense. So also by 
eertain diseases, especially such as affect the nasal cavities, or 
the nerves of sensation generally. I have occasionally known 
the sense of smell almost obliterated by the habit of taking 
eold in the nasal cavities. 

2163. Hie habit of picking the nose— saying nothing of its 
eoarseness and imseeinliness — has sometimes, by constantly 
irritating a part of the nerves of smell, and by other means 
aot well tmderstood, so benumbed this sense as to render it of 
very little use to the possessor. The nose, like the eyes and 
ears, should in general be let alone. 

2164. But, of all things which tend to destroy the integrity 
it this important seme, I know of nothing more influential than 
the unnatural odors to which^ under the conventionalisms of 
dvic life, we are daily and hourly exposed, particularly in our 
nodem cookery. 

2165. For what, think you, would be the effect on the sense 
of vision, if, instead of having an object distinctly before the 
eye, everything was jumbled together? What if, when the 
attempt was made to look at a rose, instead of beholding a rose 
simply as such, it had at once the tints of the rose, the peony, 
the pink, the marigold, and half-a-dozen other flowers, all 
mingled together ; and so of every other living object ? Would 
the eye be cultivated — could it be — in sudh circumstances? 

21 66. But so it is, by what I conceive to be a just comparison, 
with the odors of our food and drink, as custom — erring con- 
ventionalism — requires it to be prepared now-a-days. We 
have constantly before us, three, or four, or five times a day, 
strange mixtures, that have no genuine smell, because they 
smell of everything. 

2167. And then, as the most natural result in the world, the 
sense of smeU becomes, in a good measure, callous to impression, 
and the law of cleanliness comes to be forgotten, not only in our 
contiguities, but in our own persons. I have seen those who 
actually became insensible to their own oflensiveness. 

2168. Will this be thought an exaggeration? I have 
before my eyes, while I write, a letter mm an intelligent and 
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reliable man, at iJie camp before Sebastopd ; who, in deficribing 
scenes of filth which can hardly be described at all, takes occi^ 
sion to mention the consolations which were attempted to be 
afforded by a fnend in the favorable comparison made of the 
present season with last winter, and to add, as by way of con- 
clusion, ^ Use, of coarse, reconciles one to anything." In other 
words, as he might have said, use stupifies and stoltifies tha 
senses, and that of smelling among the rest. 

2169. There can be no reasonable doubt that, were not. the 
sense of smell almost obliterated in many, and strangely im- 
paired in all, our world, fallen as it is, would be to us a source 
of happiness, especially in the season of flowers, to an extent 
of which the most fiivored and least fallen have at present no 
conception. 

2170. This sense, like aU the others, comes to us, by the 
Divine appointment, greatly short of that perfection which it 
might have possessed, had our long line of ancestry maintained' 
their integrity. It brings us large measures of ei\joyment as it 
is ; but, in its normal state, it might have done mudi more for 
us, — almost infinitely more. We might secore, by proper and 
judicious cultivation, such measures of enjoyment as at present 
we have no conception of. All the senses are given us on con- 
diti(m of our improving them as so much capitel in trade ; nor 
have we any light to hide or buiy our talents^ be they onCi two^ 
or ten* 

SXOTIOK IV. — TASTX. 

2171. It has been said, by some of our ultra physiologists^ 
that, were it not for perversion and the evils of perversion, es- 
pecially in our early years, it would not be difficult for us to 
decide on the adaptation of food to the health of the human 
body, by the mere supervision of the senses. Thus, an article 
which was unpleasant to the taste, would be found, in the issue, 
to be as unhealthy as it is unpleasant 

QuBSTioirs. — Is there not a native difference in mankind in regard to 
acnteness of smell ? Do not education and drcomstanoes increase the 
diversity ? Is this sense sometimes lost, ^ven in middle life 1 How is it 
affected by high living ? What is said of irritating the oigaa of smell ? 
Are the tendencies of modem cookery favorable or unfavorable to the 
sense of smell ? How can this be made to appear ? What is said of the 
nerves of the organ of smell becoming callous ? What anecdote is related 
by way of iUastration ? Are we not great losers of eEJo^rment in this Ttrj 
way t Axe oor senses liko so many talenti given uf to uniirovt t 

•5* 
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2172. Sadi an <^pinioii niay be correct; but^ if so, we are so 
eadly faOen as to render it next to impossible for us to ascertain 
the troth in the case. As the world now is, many things which 
are agreeable to the taste are among the most deadly poisons ; 
and not a few things the most wholesome, and by no means in 
their nature intrinsically the most insipid, are to us the most 
disagreeaUe. 

2173. The great and glaring evil alluded to in the preceding 
section has fidlen with still greater severity on the sense of 
taste than on that of smelL Seldom, if ever, does anything 
come to oar tables with its normal or genuine taste. All is 
mixed, distorted, confused. The genuine taste of a thing is 
not only lost, bst, if it were present, it would be unaccepts^le 
and often dii^sting. 

2174. Oar taste sustains a heavy loss in the first place by 
not being pot in reqoisition. Thus, he who swallows — bolts, 
lather -~ a large piece of food, tastes it many times less than 
he who shooM so masticate it and retain it as to bring many 
times the amount of sor&oe in contact with the gustatory nerves 
whidi are so largely spread over all the inside of the mouth, 
•specially in the nei^borhood of the tongue and palate. 

2175. Then, too^ he is forming a habit of not having his taste 
ealled into activity. He who swallows his food without much 
mastication, and sobstitates for saliva a good deal of artificial 
fluid, -— tea, cofiee, milk, etc., — is learning to dispense with die 
sensation of taste almost entirely. Thousands, in this way 
alone, commit an amount of error that would of itself well nigh 
deprive them of the sensation of taste long before three score 
and ten. 

2176. But it is not in this way alone that they err. I have 
said we have almost nothing brought to the gustatory region in 
its normal state. An artificial taste is formed ; everytUng la 
distorted &om its, original character, and, by means of over- 
cooking, mixing, and condiments, reduced to one monotonous 
level, till few of the original gifts of God — even his richest 
eifts — would be relished in their natural state by any but chil- 
dren, and hardly by them. 

2177. The French, we have seen, have six hundred and 
eighty-five dishes into which the egg enters to form a compo- 
nent part (764) ; and that Governor Hill of New Hampshu^ 
many years ago, in his ^ Family Visitor," incidentally asserted 
that in New England, if not elsewhere, butter had already 
beoom^ by habit, a necessaxy ingredient in almost eveiy dish 1 
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2178. The sense of taste, however, is probably vitiated much 
more by condiments, preserves, and sweetmeats, than by butter 
and eggs, and mUk and cheese, — though the last-named are by 
no means innocuous. And pies and pastry — and last, but not 
least, confectionery — must come in for a oonsdderable share in 

2179. Among the condiments in use, while none of them are, 
in regard to taste, by any means harmless, — especially pepper, 
mustard, and a long list of acrid substances, which are deemed 
indispensable to give a relish, — I know of none so successful in 
its deadly work as saleratus. Let this article continue to be 
used for two or three generations as it has been for ten years 
past, and a sawdust pudding will be relished as keenlyas the 
richest plum pudding, for there will be no relish for any. 

2180.' Tea and coffee, especially the latter, being tiJken hot, 
.have done a great deal — and are still doing a great deal — 
to benumb if not to paralyze, the nerves of taste. How many, 
if they can have a suitable quantity of coffee, want little if 
anything else for their meal ; but why ? For several reasons ; 
but chiefly, however, for want of a relish for anything else. 
The coffee destroys the power of relishing. 

2181. Tobacco is not without its influence in this war against 
the gustatory nerves. Indeed, in our own sex, it is probably 
doing as much to those who use it — already the vast majority 
— as saleratus. To the smoker and chewer, most food, unless 
it be highly seasoned, is insipid; and even then it never tastes 
to them as it did in their eariy years. 

2182. Some, it is admitted, have no expectation of enjoy- 
ment from food, in later life. They suppose it belongs to age 
to have the senses blunted. Now this is almost wholly a mis- 
take. He who preserves the integrity of his senses, by obedience 
to the laws of God, will not only live out his appointed time 
without a dim eye, but without the destruction of the rest of his 
senses. 

2183. Why is it that no one — hardly any one, at leasts 
enjoys his food and driilk with as keen -a relish as he did when 
in youth he sat at the parental table ? It is not age, necessarily. 
Ko ; it is that his sense of taste is vitiated, — nay, half spoiled, 
-—both by early education and subsequent mismanagement. 
Such a thing, I repeat, as a normal taste is hardly known. 

2184. I must say a word more of tobacco smoke. We have 
seen that it is not only the actual smoker that has his system 
poisoned with tobacco ; it is everybody that inhales the smoke. 
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i— eyen oar women and children. But this constant war npoa 
everybody is gradaally, though surely, undermining our enjoy- 
ments of every kind, — our pleasure from the gustatory system, 
among the rest. 

2185. Most of us came into life the ^^poor inheritors of 
smart," in this particular. As surely ^ the sins of parents are 
visited upon children to the third and fourth generation, just 
80 surely are we experiencing a large abatement of gustatory en- 
joyment on account of ancestral errors, particularly the free, 
general use of fermented and distilled liquors, and tobacco. 

2186. A normal taste is probably as rare as a normal ap- 
petite, and is closely connected. They live or die together. 
But, as I have more than intimated elsewhere (979), a normal 
appetite is nearly if not wholly unknown. It is the general 
custom to eat before a good appetite arrives. In other words, 
we eat before we are hungry ; and hence are never hungry. 
Few living persons ever know the pleasure or the health of a 
good or normal appetite, or even of integrity in the sensation 
ik taste. 

SECTION V. — TOUCH. 

2187. The sense o£ touch may be said to reside in all parts 
of the human skin ; though it is more concentrated, and as we 
may say more acute, in some places than in others. Thus, by 
means of a kiftd of fatty cushion in which the extremities of 
the nerves are imbedded in countless numbers, this sense is ex- 
ceedingly acute in the Ups and in the balls of the thumb and 
fingers. 

2188. It is by means of this sense, dosely ooimected as it is 
with the skin, that we hold communication with the external 
world. When we are in danger of being lacerated or other- 
wise injured by blows, sharp weapons, fire, frost, etc., the nerves 
of this organ, as so many faithful sentinels, perceiving by con- 

QuBSTiONS. — What physidogical error is alladed to t Has taste suf- 
fered at the same time with smell 1 What is the first heavy loss which 
this sense sustains, — and how 1 Is an artificial taste almost oniyersal ? 
What is said of some of the habits of France and of New England ? Are 
condiments doine more mischief than animal products ? 'VHiich is doing 
most harm of all f What is said of tea and coffee, espedally taken hot ? 
Must our taste decline with age ? Do others suffer mm tooacco smoke 
besides the smokers themselves ? Is an imperfect taste often transmitted 
to as ? Li it dependent upon or dosely connected with a want of ap- 
petite? 
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tact the danger, send np to "Lead-quarters*' their report, and 
are forthwith relieved (1976). 

2189. The doctrine has prevailed, that one principal office 
of the sense of touch was to sit as judge over the decisions of 
the rest of the senses. It is certainly true that it sometime.' 
performs this office ; but it is also true that the other sense 
occasionallj have to sit as arbiters or judges on the decisions 
of this. There are cases, however, in which we should grossly 
err, but for the timely aid of this living envelope. 

2190. Take the case of the savage or the child, when first 
shown a moBt excellent picture or painting. He supposes it to 
be a reahty. Can we say that his eyes deceive him r Bather 
let us say that he is wanting in experience. By means, how- 
ever, of the sense of touch, he soon discovers his mistake, and 
governs himself accordingly. 

2191. One of the uses of touch is to enable us to judge of 
the tempetature of bodies. And yet, in the performance of this 
office, mistakes are sometbnes made. I have known many a 
sick man fancy everything to be ice-cold, when it was well 
known that his senses deceived him. But this is disease. The 
contrary has also been observed. The poet Tappah, when 
dying of choler% said that everything, which had but the slight- 
est contact with his skin, burned him. 

2192. Our sensations, moreover, especially with regard to 
heat and cold, are comparative. t>uring the voyages made by 
Capt. Parry and others, to discover a northwest passage, it 
was found that, after living for several days in a temperature 
fifteen or twenty degrees below zero, the air felt quite ccnnfort- 
able to the skin when the mercury again rode to zero. 

2193. The perfection of the skin, and hence the perfection 
of the sense of touch, is greatly afibcted and modified by the 
condition of the cuticle, or Scarf skin. Where iMs is very 
thin, as upon the lips and fore part of the limbs, sensation is 
very acute ; but where it is veiy thick and hard, as upon the 
heels of those who go barefooted, it becomes very obtuse. 

2194. Habit, too, has much to do with the perfection of 
this sense. Some men have trained themselves to the per^ 
formance of wondrous feats. Thus, M. Chabert, who called 
himself thjB fire king, is said to have been able to wash his 
hands in melted lead, with the most perfect impunity. 

2195. Thus too the blind, by long habit, acquire in some in- 
stances such an acuteness of tact that they not only judge of the 
common qualities of bodies by thia meaosy but even learn to 
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jHAtngtiiA colon. The same thing, to some extent, has been 
observed in the deaf and dumb. It would seem as if Nature 
often made effi>rts to compensate, in acuteness or skill in one 
part or organ, for loss or deficiency in another. 

2196. Touch is greatly improved by education, as we have 
often seen in the case of the deaf and dumb ; and as will be 
seen, more fullyy in the closing section of this chapter. Among 
the processes of education as implied to the human skin, the 
subject of bathing is one which particularly demands and will 
repay onr attention. 

2197. An equable and free perspiration has much to do in 
the way of enabling the skin to perform, with great and increas- 
ing energy and skill, its varied Amotions, — the office of touch 
among the rest So also has a free and healthful secretion of 
unctuous matter from the sebaceous glands which abound in it. 

2198. But, although a due supply of nature's oil on the sur- 
face of our bodies is believed to be highly favorable to the per- 
formance of all the healthy functionf of the cutaneous system, 
the application of artificial preparations for the same purpose is 
objectionable. I know it has found favor, even among whole 
nations ; but it has always done more harm than good. 

2199. There are certain abuses of the sense of touch, which 
may, perhaps, require a passing notice. One of these is the 
act of tittilation, or tickling. We are not all equally sensitive 
to this act of tickling, though most persons but ill endure its 
application to the soles of the feet, and to several other parts of 
the body. But there are those who are in danger of convul- 
sions from this cause, and who can hardly endure a creeping 
motion of the fingers, accompanied by a threat of titillation. 

2200. They who use artificial teeth sometimes feel the same 
inconvenience when substances become lodged between them, 
that they would if the teeth were real So the man with a 
wooden leg feels the cold in his toes during a cold winter^s day, 
when those toes have been buried years before. But this is ex- 
plicable by the law of association of ideas. The sufiering is 
real; though the mind, by some means, refers it to a part 
whidh once existed, but which has an existence no longer. 

QuBBTioiTB. — Is toach diffused over the whole surface of the body? 
Is it not much more delicate in some parts than in others 1 What is said 
of the skin as a medinm of communication with the outer world ? Do we 
sometimes correct the other senses by this ? Does not this sense also 
•ometlmes deceive us ? Does touch aid us in judging of the temperature 
ofbodies? How does the state of thocntide affect this sense 1 OuliAhtft 
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ri nonoir tx.— oir thb xditoatiov ov thx 8br0b8, zk obitbbal. 

2201. "The merest savage," says Dr. Combe, ** following 
the footsteps of nature, would pity the philosopher who would 
seriously assure him that, to cultivate acuteness of hearing or 

' of vision, it was sufficient to be told how to listen or look. The 

savage goes more directly and surely to work. If he wants 
physical strength, agility and swiftness of foot, he sets himself 
to develop the muscular system of his child by ample muscular 
exercise, by constant repetition of the movements and acts he 
requires him to perform, and by causing him to run, to leap, or 
to swim ; and he rests in the well-founded hope of accomplish- 
ing his purpose. 

2202. " Following the same rule, when he seeks acuteness 
of hearing, he does not merely tell his child how to listen, but 
he lays him with his ear to the ground, and teaches him, by 
practice, how to distinguish the qualities of sounds. If he 
wishes him to excel in hunting, in fishing, in lying in ambush, 
or in scenting the approach of ah enemy, he expects to be suc- 
cessful only in proportion as he finds occasion to employ him in 
the practice of these pursuits.** 

2203. Let us be at least as wise as the savage. Let us 
cultivate every organ which we wish to have active, strong, 
healthy, and perfect, by exercising it on its own objects, never 
forgetting the grand principle in all education, physical, Intel- 
lectual, or moral, that everything is made perfect by use or 
practice. 

2204. This is particularly the way to be pursued in the de- 
velopment and cultivation of the senses. I have not a doubt 
that, if the proper course were to be pursued by every parent, 
through a succession of generations, a degree of periection 
might be acquired in seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
touch, of which, at present, we have no conception. 

2205. Do we wish to perfect the eye ? This is not to be 
done by hastening its activities in advance of its strength, but 
by properly directing it, as fast as the plastic hand of nature 
developes it The only safe way of hastening its advance- 
ment is by increasing the geneial health and vigor of the 
body. As well and as safely might we attempt to increase the 
size of the apples on a tree by directing our e£R>rts to the apples 

any influence over it % What is said of its perfisction in the blind ? Does 
the free and healthful perfonnance of the ntnctionB of the tkin ocmtribats 
so its acateasMi 1 Art^xeabiufsofthitiSDSS? 
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tbemsdve^y as to cultiTate the eje in adTimce of its natiiTal 

vigor and matoritj. 

2206. The secret of properly cnltivating this organ consists, 
then, in rightly directing its powers as they come forward into 
healthM action, sustained by general bodily vigor. It consists 
in following Nature, rather than in attempting to lead or urge ^ 
her forwaid out of her way. 

2207. Suppose a child to be looking at a flower. While his 
attention is du^cted to it, let him be encouraged to examine it 
carefiilly. "Ill know what I do know," said a resolute young 
man, whose love of improvement had been roused to activity. 
*ni see what I do see," should our young pupil say who wishes 
properly to educate his eye. 

2208. So of everything else of which it is proper he should 
take cognizance; let him be careful to see what he does see. 
Many parents encourage their children in the contrary habit, 
which is as pernicious to the organ of vidOn itself as it is to the 
general habits of the mind. It is, moreover, as imreasonable as 
it is pernicious. 

2209. Thus, suppose they are looking at a picture-book. 
Now, children are quite enough inclined to hurry over the pages 
of their books, and run rapimy from picture to picture inthout 
seeing what they see. Why should parents, then, hasten them 
on, saying, " Here, my son, here ; is not this pretty ? Here is 
another picture ; O, look h^re," etc 

2210. The same error is conmutted when, in passing through 
a museum, pr a picture gallery, or a flower ga^en, the eye Is 
hurried from object to object, without giving the owner time to 
look continuously at anything whatever. It would be as great 
an improvement to the eye as it would be to the mental powers 
and faculties, to detain Ihe child a little, rather than urge hun 
forward. 

2211. The sense of hearing is confiised, slanted, dwarfed, 
and half-spoiled for all practical purposes, in the same way. I 
do not mean that an average degree of perfoction in this sense 
18 not attained by most persons ; but Ihere is also an average 
degree of imperfection in this as well as all the oth^ senses. 
But the imperfection is not perceived where all are so nearly 
alike. To perceive a necessity of self-dlevation, we must have 
an elevated standard for comparison. 

2212. The parent who would have his diild possess acute- 
iiess of vision dr hearing, must endeavor to have him hear, as 
well as see, attentively. He must see and hear what he does 
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tee and hear. It may not be improper to quote fiom high 
i authority, in application to the present cate, an injunction which 

is as needfiil in physical matters as in moral, — ^ He that halh 
ears to hear, let him hear." . 

2213. There can be no doubt that a careful attention to 
the differences of objects, or sensations, so as to be able to 
separate them, whether they are the objects of one sense or 
another, greatly tends to the perfection of that organ* Thus, 
a gardener who dwells amid a profusi(m of every kind of 
flowers, and who never took any pains to compare or discrimi- 
nate odors, is very little more able to do so than the mere 
ignoramus or savage, whose attention was never called to the 
subject. 

2214. He who would be skOlul in detectmg different 
shades of odor, and who would cultivate his sense cf smell to 
the highest possible pitch of perfectiim, must compare flower 
with flower. He must not be in such a Lorry, moreover, in 
passing from one flower to another, as not to get a correct idea 
of any. 

2215. To have acute, stnmg, and skillful si^t, we must not 
only use the eye a great deal, but apply it always, attentively 
and leisurely, to a great variety of objects. In our reading, for 
example, a variety of type may, and should, &om time to time 
be used, though not in too rapid succession ; as also a great 
variety of li^t. In either case, however, we need not go to 
extremes ; above aU, as I said before, suddenly. 

2216. In order to secure perfect hearing, we must accustom 
~ the ear to many different sounds, and to be able to distinguish 

them one from another. Some persons hardly know the sound 
of one bell from another ; while others, in a great city, will dis- 
tinguish each from every other, in a moment. Some can hardly 
distinguish human voices ; while others wiU know the voice of 
every acquaintance iiHitantly. 

2217. The same remarks are applicable to smell, taste, and 
touch. Of taste, I have ah^ady said something (2174), but a 
good deal is needed. It is wonderful, witb regard to the last, 
that, amid such strange violations of all law or good sense, any 
integrity should be preserved. 

2218. There are various exercises, for both the family and 
the school, which might be of service in the cpirect education 
of the senses. I do not propose here to write ao 9l<Knentary trea- 
tise on this department of practical instruction ; for it belongs to 
a separate volume, and not to the dpsiiig section of a work on 
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health. AH I mtml now, is, to lead those who, hj correct 
physical educatiixi, would attain to perfect health of the senses 
as well as of the fimctions, to a little more thought on this 
suhject. 

2219. It is a capital exercise for the senses to collect to- 
gether, in a promiscuous heap, the leaves of trees, and require 
the pupil to assort them. In doing this, the sight, the smeU, 
the taste, and perhaps also the touch, might all he required; and 
this, too, in the hest possihle manner, and without any neces- 
sary confusion. Grasses, also, and flowers, thrown together 
promiscuously, might he assorted in the same way. 

2220. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that though a 
knowledge of hotany, chemistry, geology, etc., might be of ser- 
vice in these exercises, it is by no means indispensable. On the 
contrary, besides the advantages thus afforded in the cultivation 
of the senses, they are a most important preliminary to the 
study of those very interesting and useful sciences. 

2221. Another exercise which greatly aids in the cultivar 
ration and healthful perfection of the senses, is that of measur- 
ing distances and weights without the usual facilities which are 
afforded by art. There are those who will measure heights 
and distances, and ascertain the weight of bodies, with almost 
as much faciUty, by the eye, as in any other manner. There is 
a cattle dealer in Illinois, who can weigh by the eye, almost to 
a pound. The other senses, however, sometimes aid the eye. 

2222. Suppose the weight of a statue, or of a piece of hol- 
low ware, is required. There it stands before the eyes. But 
you wish to touch, and handle, and M it. Or, if too heavy, 
you wish to strike it, to ascertain the degree of solidity by the 
sound. Now, this is a capital lesson in the education of the 
senses. 

2228. But I would sometimes cultivate or educate one sense 
at a time. Let the pupil be blindfolded, for example. In this 
condition, strike your hand, or a stick, on different bodies, and 
ask him to tell you what bodies you have struck. Does not 
every one see the Captation of this exercise to the purpose 
required ? 

2224. Again, you wish to give him lessons on the taste or 
sapidity of bodies or substances. Being blindfolded, you pre- 
sent to him the pulp of variojos fruits ; or you offer him differ- 
ent kinds of food, and ask him to tell you what they are. Or, 
to cultivate the sense of smell, you require him to try his pow- 
ers of detection without tasting tl^eni. 
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2225. In this method, we follow the order of nature. I have 
no objection to art when it can afford aid to nature as her hand? 
maid. What I object to, is, the prevailing custom of turning 
nature out of doors, or of substituting art in her stead. This 
is attended with no possible gain, but with certain and very 
great loss. 

2226. It will be said, perhaps, that in cultivating one sense 
we may dwarf another ; just as the blind, though they have 
such delicacy of touch, are nevertheless without sight entirely ; 
or, as a person who is exceedingly accurate in his vision may 
at the same time be deaf and dumb. 

2227. But it must be remembered, that the blind is not 
blind hecatise his touch is so acute, nor the more so on this 
account ; and that the deaf and dumb are not in this condition 
because they see so accurately; nor are they the worse for it. 
The reverse were much more true. 

2228. In truth, there is no evidence that acuteness in one of 
the senses interferes at all with acuteness in any of the others. 
On the contrary, we have much reason for believing, that, in- 
stead of perfecting one sense at the expense of another, the 
proper and healthful cultivation of any one sense reacts favor- 
ably on every other. This conclusion, though it may not be 
easily demonstrable, is nevertheless sustained by many facts. 

2229. There is another important thought. It is more than 
probable that the proper and healthful and harmonious de- 
velopment and cultivation of the senses, or even of any one of 
them, is favorable to the natural and healthful and harmonious 
development of all the organs and Unctions of the body, if not 
of all the faculties of the mind, and even of the passions and 
affections. 

2230. Have we, then, — the wisest and most sanguine among 
us, — ever conceived of the high state of physical, intellectual, 
and moral perfection to which our race, as a race no less than as 
individuals, may aspire, when we shall come, universally, from 
generation to generation, to know and obey all the laws of the 
great Creator ? Is it not probable that eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor heart conceived, of even the terrestrial glories 
which are in reserve for such a course of unswerving obe- 
dience ? , 

Questions. — Does the savage follow nature, in the little education 
which he attempts, far better than we ? May we not learn from him in 
this particular? How shall we perfect the eye ? What is said of know- 
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Iiig well wbat m attempt to knowt Wbat error do many pastmts fidl 
into Y What examples are ^Ten of tins error? Do all the senses sofier 
in this way ? How most this error be ayoi4ed ? What is said of a care- 
ful attention to the differences of objects ? What particular directions are 
given aboQt the education of the eye ? What about die education of the hear- 
ing ? What is said of collecting and examining the leaves of trees ? What 
of measuring distances, etc., with the eye ? Should the senses be some- 
times cultivated singly, as wdl as in the gross? In following nature, 
should art be wholly excluded ? In cultivating one sense, do we neces- 
sarily dwarf the others 1 Is there not reason for believing that, on die 
contrary, the caltivstion of one sense improves all the rest? Does the 
healthful ealtivatkm of the senses react beneficially on the rest of the 
system ? Does it not even affect the mind and heart ? Does not this 
consideration open up a glorious prospect with regard to the improvement 
of the human race ? 
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